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| THE Ó3jRBOT of this InstittGe is bo promote, among its members, 

‘spirit of 1687 into the history of our country—literary, social 
pees 14 political—andi also to affor1 facilities to outsiders engaged in the 

ше pursuit. Туе idea is to get scholars to deliver lectures and 

x: papes before the members cf the Institute and to publish these 

T the form ot a journal. Ths work undertaken is indéed arduous; 

» and 16 may well be questionel whether. we Indians are sufficiently 
. advanced to undertake unaided such a task with confidence and 
exertiie it in a manner so as to bring about fruitful and uncontestable 
results. To secure such resulis some familiarity ‘with the criticel 
anc *omparative method of inquiry is necessary: Institutions simila : 
to this, e.g., the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, have 
been in existence for a long tme among us, and several Indians ; 
have -listinguished themselves by their work.in connection with 
them.. ‘Our University has sent out into the world a large numbor of 
studeivis of Sanskrit and the vernacular languages of India; but the, 
number of inquirers has been very small and-almost insignificant 
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Besides, much of tha work done by. Indian scholars is cosidered by 
the leading scholars of Eurona ag possessing little worth We may 
easily retort to this eaarge end show their incompetenc in dealing 
with Sanskrit matters; nevatheless we ought to àscert; | whether . 
this charge brought agains: us is based on truth, аш ‘if so, we 
should set about mending our ways i 

I have already triec to impress on our students the mportanee 


of the pursuit of a éritical and comparative method :,!nquiry, 


“and indicated the lines of r33earch that shoald be foll 2d.^ But 


these lectures of mine do rof seem to have produced ‘very wido 
effect; though, of course, I am much gratified to find {аё a small 
body of critical scholars hes now grown up and is 5-1 growing 
up amongst us, and natura ly they arè among the memljrs of thi: 
institution. Still, І must олсе hastily go over what Г miY call th: 
temptations of ar Indian scholar. He is prone to sie good i 
everything old. Tf he does it without any ev. ce, he nivkes bin- 
geli ridiculous, ard unworthy of attention; and s,motimes3ven wha 
there is evidence, he is proas to take that view of it which reflecs 
most credit on bis ancestcrs. For instance, in а paper entith 
‘International Law in Anc:ent India" a scholar from Madras stat! 
that injury to the caltivators, their implements mud creps by t; 
enemy was against our international law. If this:is to be quoted — 
our favour as egainst the practice of Huropear: comb:tants, t 
fact that European. fights are between natiowhs, white Indie 
fights have been between arinces or chiefs, the grey ообу of tb 
subjects remaining unaffected, should not be lost Sht of; su 
that if the enemy did nos lay waste the land of the cultivators 
or do them any other injury, ie may possibly have been due to the 
fact that in tbe case of success the cultivators and their lands 
belonged as much to the invading enemy as to the original chief. 
But this is not an instance of extravagant admiration for ancient 
Hindus, and 16 is taken from a paper which is thoughtful and written , 
on critical lines. 


1 In a lecture delivered in 1888 under tho auspicies o” the Free Church 
Literary Society, Bcmkay, an1 published in tho form of a pamphlet.--[Ep.] 
In a lecture delivered in 1305 in the same institution and publisued in 
Sauskrié Research, V ol, Y, p, 6 —[Ep.] : 
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But the tendency towards such admiration is very strong in the 
generally uncultured mind. Several years ago a young enthusiast 
came to me and wanted to know if in the course of my search fo: 
manuscripts I had come across a copy of the Maya Samhita which, 
he said, contained instructions for the accomplishment of wonderful 
feats. On my replying in the negative, he said that Europeans musi 


have found a copy of the Samhita; for otherwise how could they have : 


-possibly made the discoveries and inventions such as those of 
the telegraph, the telephone and others? Again there are persons 
who find in the Rgveda an allusion to the X-rays, railways and 
what not! I hope you will not consider my having brought forward 
these cases an insult to you, implying a comparison of your work 
with theirs. Eut what I have called the peculiar temptations 
of an Indian scholar do, in a large number of cases, influence our 


judgment. 
For instance, revereneo * " ‘he name of Vyasa is early instilled 
into our minds. Cots’. лу we are apt to feel shocked ií 


anybody were to tel: сс 1५४" Vyasa is only a mythical figure 
without any historical & x: «грат. Yet the chief circumstances 
we know about him are su incongruous and conflicting with each 
other that they unmistakably point to that conclusion. Vyasa is 
said to be the grandfather (by means of Niyoga) of both the 
Pandavas and she Kauravas, and yet he lived long enough to watch 
their deeds and write about them after the time of their death or 
ascension to heaven, and thus compose a voluminous work beyond 
the working capacities of an old man. Again, ibis said of him in 
the Visnu Purana that there was only one Veda, in the beginning and 
that Vyasa divided it into four and taught ib to four pupils: the 
Atharvaveda he taught to Sumantu, the Samaveda to Jaimini, the 
Yajurveda to Vaisampayana, and the Rgveda to Paila, Asvalayans 
in his Grhya Sutra gives a list of the Rsis or Vedic teachers in whose 
name oblations of water have to be made on certain occasions. Among 
these Rsis are the authors of the several Mandalas of the Rksamhita, 
and the writérs of the Brahmanas and Sutras, such as Kausitaia, 
Sankhyayana, Aitareya, etc., whose works have come down to us. 
This, therefore, is a list of actually living Vedic teachers. In this 
list oecur the namos Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaisampayans, and Paila, 
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spoken of as the pupils of Vyasa in the Visnu Purana, to whom he 
taught “the, four Vedas. If she names of the alleged pupils of 
Vyasa do oceur in Ња list of teachers, why not that of Vyasa 
himself if he was a Listorical personage and u teacher of these four? 
Again the Brahma Sutras are attributed to Badarayana, which is 
regarded as another name of Vyasa! So that our Vyasa is to be the 
author of the Brahma Sutra: also. Evon such a great writer as 
Ramanuja subseribes to this apinion and considers this Vyase to be 
the same as the author of the Mahabharata’ But in the Sutras 
themselves occur names of encient authors with an indication of 
their views which are often contrasted with each other. With the 
views of Jaimini, a namə spec ally connected with the karmamarga 
or the road бо final bliss br means of deeds such as sacrificial 
ceremonies, are contrasted those of Badarayana which havo a 
reference to the gnanamcarga ov the way of knowledge. Ore would 
here expect the name of Vyas., if that was the name of the author 
of the Bralunu Sutras, but we havo that of Badarayana ошу. 
Vyasa is also considered as the author of all the Puranas. But those 
contain conflicting views, and the samc author cannot be considered 
às speaking highly oi the gocs Siva and Visnu in one place and- 
making contemptuons observations about them in another. So that 
here too Vyasa is a mythical personage. The word vyasa has the 
sense of expansion or analysis. as opposed to samasa, which moans 
contraction or synthesis. As observed before, the Vismu Purana 
reports that all the four Vedas form one whole. This whole was 
expanded or analysed into four distinct substances. The Briag 
Avanyuka Upanisad has in twe places an enumeration of the then 
existing lore, in which [ti-asah and Puranam are put in the singular 
number showing that each of these formed an indepondent whole, 
These afterwards wars analysed, or divided, or expandad into the 
many stories contained in the Mahabharata and into the large 
number of Puranas that we possess. Thus there was a wyasa in 
bach of the three cases and its mportance led to the identification of 
the acsion with the actor: the analysis came to denote the analyser. 

Similarly, we have been since our childhood so familiar with the 
stories contained in the Mahaoharata and the Ramayana, that we 
sho: i: аб once condemn the critic who spoke of the stories as 


` 
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constituting .merely legendwy poems, Le. works of imagination, 
having ‘parheps ‘historical basis of which one cannot be gertain. 
The poems are very valuable from the historical point of view, 
because one сал gather from them information as to what men and 
women did or taought in those days’ i.e., as to the stage of civilization 
at which they had arrived, when the poems werg composed. But 
the oceurrerees reported m them cannot be regarded as strictly 
historical. In a prize-essay that І had to examine in connection 
with our University, the writer—who, I believe, was an M.A.—stated 
that the Mahabharata wat in every sense such a historical work as 
that of Thusydides But + did not oceur to him that before making 
such a statement, it was necessary fo: him to settle whether the 
poem had one author or more, whether these authors were con- 
temporary witnesses of tho events they reported, and whether tho 
stories 5014 by them were in themselves credible 

As bo the authors of tte metrical treatises on Law, they mostly 
bear the names of old Rsis of the Upanisad or Sutra period. But 
if ought not to be supposed that the laws and usages mentioned in 
the Smrtis of Yajnavalkra and Asvalayana belonged to the period 
_of Yajnavelkya of the B-had Avanyaka and ‘the Asvalayana of the 
Srauta and Grhya Sutras. It had become tke custom or a matter 
of style to use the names of older. sages in composing the Smrtis 
and Puranas of the period of, what I have elsewhere called, the 
Brahmanie revival. } 

I have aere briefly sketched the natural failings of Indian 
scholars. The fact is that the literature and the antiquities we 
examine are our own, and naturally we look more to the contents 
of a literary: work tham to its historical relations which ‘require the 
exercise of the criticcl faculty. It is questionable whether a 
European scholar reads Sanskrit works to be amused or instructed 
by them; his point cf view is historical and critical. On ono 
occasion I happened бо say to the late Dr. Buehler that the Third 
Act of the Uttararamazarita drew tears from my eyes whenever I 
read it. He seemed to be surprised. ‘This constitutes the difference ` 
in the pdints of view of the Indian and European scholar. We 
must nob on that accoaub cease to read our Sanskrit and vernacular 
works for the pleasure and instruction which they afford io us. 
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Only we must take care shat сет partiality for them in this respect 
does not obscure our judgmeat when we have to examine them 
critically in order to find out their historical relations. We may 
feel deeply moved by tke Thi-l Act of the Uitararamocarita ; but 
when she question of historical wuth comes up for consideration, we 
must be prepared to accept, if our evidénce leads to it, that Rama 
and Sita are mythical »ersonag»s and that they did not really exist. 

I have here touched oalv tke fringe of the subject; the critical 
method to be pursued I have imdicated in the bwo lectures alluded 
to above. Our critica! s;udies must be conducted conjointly with | 
European scholars. We should read their works and tale hints 
from the observations сопбайш in them, both as regards the 
subjects to be investigated and the methods to be followed. Our 
research work will assuredly bea fruit if it is thus conducted. 

In conclusion I am happy to say that, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages under which we labour, critical scholarship has beer 
steadily advancing among us. Ir recent years I have had several 
, papers from the Madras Presiceney, the writers of which show 
considerable critical acumen and skill, and I have full hope that 
our work here and in tha Madras Presidency will put an end to the © 
disparaging tone in which the European scholars speak of us, and . 
compel their approval and even бизїг admiration. ; 
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THE AMOGHAVRTTI 
- Professor K. B. PATHAK 


It is gratifying to find that my articles on Sakatayana have 
attracted the attention of Sanskrit scholars. In a well-known 
Hindi magazine called the Jaina-hitaisi (July—August 1916), 
there appears an article entitled 'Sakatayanacarya/ in which the 
editor Mr. Nathuram Premi has reproduced all my arguments and 
accepted my conclusion that the Jaina Sakatayana wrote the 
Amoghavrtti, and. that he lived in the time of Amoghavarsa I. By 
way of giving additiónal corroboration to my views he has cited 
the following interesting passage ftom the illustrious Jaina author 
"Malayagiri, which, he says, he owes to the kindness of the learned 
ascetic Jinavijaya 
, शाकटायनोऽपि यापनीययतिग्रामाप्रणी: स्वोपज्ञशब्दानुशासनबृत्तावादौ .भगवतः 
स्तुतिमेवमाह ! iaai ज्योतिनेत्वारदि सवेवेधसाम्‌ । अन्न च न्यासक्ृतव्याख्या | 
सर्वेवेधसां सर्वेज्ञानानां सकलशास्रानुगतपारिज्ञानानां । आदि प्रभवं ग्रथमसुत्पात्तिकारण- 
मिति 12 : 

The historical importance of this passage will be at once realised 
"by Sanskrit scholars who have read my two papers entitled Jaina 
Sakatayana, contemporary with Amoghavarsha I’ and ‘The Nyasa- 
kara and the Jaina Sakatayana’ which have been published else- 
where.* Malayagiri, himself a distinguished grammarian, must have 
lived between A.D. 1143 and 1174, because he gives the illustration 
अदहद्रातीन्कुमारपालः and because the date of a palm-leaf MS. of his 
Vyavaharasutratika is Vikrama Samvat 1809=A.D. 1258.? 

He quotes the first line of the mangalasloka in his सवपञ्चराब्दाबुद्या- 
ааз thus 

ааа за ганд ачачан | 
- The opening verse in the manuscript of the Amoghavrtti in my. 
possession runs thus 
Hata ज्योतिनेत्वादिं सववेदसाम्‌ । 
oe राब्दानुशासंनस्येयममोषा वृत्तिरुच्यते ॥ 

1 Nandisutra, MS. folio 23. 

2 Indian Antiquary, 1914, pp. 205 ff ; 1915, 275 ff ; 1916, 25 ff. 

3Peterson's Fourth Report, Index, see Malayagiri. 


á K. B. Pathak 
The reading given above 18 सवेवेधसाम्‌' instead of-the सर्ववेदसाम्‌ of my 
manuscript. Malayagiri tells us that the Nyasa explains this ex- 
pressioh as सर्वज्ञानानां सकलशाब्रनुगत॒पारिज्ञानानामू, The Nyasakara quoted 
by Malayagiri here is the celebrated Prabhacandra, the author of the 
Prameyakamalamartanda sad the Nyayakumudacandrodaya 
In the last-named wcrk Prabhacandra quotes Gunabhadra’s 
Aimanusasana, and he therefore lived on into the reign of Amogha- 
varsa I. Prabhacandra is referred fo. by Anantavirya.in his com- 
mentary on the Paribsamuzha thus 
प्रभेन्दुवचनाळारचन्द्रिकाप्रसरे सति। | 
WIES: Е गण्यन्ते ज्योतिरिङ्गणसबन्निभाः ॥‡ 
Anantavirya's work is thus spoken of by Vadiraja: | 
नूढमर्थमकलंक्वाझायायाधमुमोनाईतें तदार्थिनां । 
व्यक्षयव्यलमनन्तवागूदीपवार्त्तिरनिश पद्‌ पदे ॥ 
' Anantavirya’s commentarr on the Nyayaviniscaya alluded to in the 
above verse is mentioned in an inscription.dated Saka 999, ? which 
also praises Vadireje as Jagadekamallavadin. I 
This gives us : 
Amoghavrits of Sakatzyana . [oe I, Saka 736—799 
^ Nyasa of Prabhacandza (=A.D. 814—877). 


Prameyarainamala 
of Anantavirya 


Rupasiddhi of Dayapak, PN (7 25 : 
(a fellow-student of Vadi-aja) | Saka 947 (=A.D. 1025) 
We should also remember that the 49007007 is copied by 
` Hemaeandra ° (A.D. 1050—1120) and is quoted by. Malayagiri 
From ‘the facts set forth ebove it is obvious that Sakatayana 
gives the original illustration अदहदमोघवर्षोरातीन्‌ , which is borrowed 
by Yaksavarman in the same way as the example अरुणयवन: साकेतम्‌ 
occurring in the Kasika (on P. III. 2. 111) is copied from the Maha- 
bhasya. 
On the counter-instence जघान कंसं किल वासुदेव: which is found in the 
Mahabhasya, Kasika, Amoghaeriti and Cintamani, Haradatta says 
4 Prameyaratnamalo (v. 3), Jainendra Press Edition, p. 2. ७. E 


5 Ep. Carn, Vol. VIIL Par; II, Nagar, No. 35, p. 255 
6See ray first article on Бахадауала, Ind, Ant. 1914, рр. 205 ff 
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कंसव धाधिरकालान्तरवृत्तत्वादिदानीं аҹ | प्रयोक्तुदेशेनविषयो न ,भवति 8 
कंसवधेन तुल्यकाळ: प्रयोक्ता स लडेव प्रयुक्तवान्‌ । आहत कंसं वासुदेव इति । 
मूलोदाइरणेऽपि प्रयोक्ता साकेतरोपेन तुल्यकालो वेदितव्यः । तस्यैव ह्यसौ दशनंविषयो 
नान्यस्य. It із thus evidert that Sakatayana was contemporaneous 
with the well-known (लोकाचेज्ञात) event, namely, the burning of “his 
enemies by Amoghavarsa 7, which was capable of being witnessed 
by Sakatayana. That he cid not really witness it was due to his be- 
ing engaged elsewhere : काचिब्यासङ्गादननुभूतत्वात्परोक्षश्च, as Haradatta says 
On the other hand, the question whether the event was capable of 
being witnessed by Yeksavarman does not arise, as the Cintamani 
merely copies the illustration trom the Amoghavrtti ` 
Malayagiri's reference to the Amoghavrtti as Sakatayana’s स्वोपज्ञ 
टाका confirms my interpretation of Yaksavarman’s words: यदुपक्रमं 
शब्दानुशासनं तस्थेवातिमहतीं gui dea, ‘having abridged the very exten- 
sive commentary of him whose original production is [this] 
Sabdanusasana. The words upajna and upakrama are used to 
denote an original produciion ; compare f 
*उपल्ञोपक्रम तदाद्याचिख्यासायाम्‌ | Panini II. 4. 21; 
उपज्ञोपक्रमे. तदादित्वे | - Candra IT. 2. 68 
'आदावुपज्ञोपक्रमम्‌ 1 Jainendra I. 4. 114; 
919199919+ац | Sakatayana І. 2. 1, and his Linganusasana у. 3. 


We may compare Yaxsavarman’s: expression यदुपक्रमम्‌ with the: 


same expression used in exactly the-same sense by Gunanandin 
who refers to Pujyapada’s authorship of the Jainendra in the follow- 
ing line 
5 नम: श्रीपूज्यपादाय लक्षणं यदुपक्रमम्‌ 15 
I have éxplained above the grammatical sutras teaching the use of 
२७७१०७ and woakrama besause; owing to a misunderstanding of these 
words, an attempt has lately been made to dispute the fact that 


The Candraortt says sesar: परा उपज्ञा उपक्रमश्रेकार्थ्ये तदादित्वे गम्यमान नपुसकं 
भवति 1 पाणिनो(न्यु)पज्ञमकालकं व्याकरणम्‌. The Xasika explains पाणिनेरुपज्ञानेन 
प्रथमतः म्णीतमकालापकं(कालकं) व्याकरणम्‌, Ksirasvamin says उपज्ञायत इत्युपज्ञा । 
इदे प्रथमतया ज्ञानं | चन्द्र्स्योपज्ञा चन्द्रोपज्ञमसैज्ञकं ब्याकरणम्र्‌ । (K. G. 01:88 Ed, of the 
Amarakosa, Part I, p. 114 : 

З Jainendraprakriya, Par; II, p. 268. 


о 
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Sakatayana wrote the Amogamrtti. A review of Dr. Belvalkar's 
Systems of Sanskrit Grcmma has appeared in the Indian Antiquary 
(May 1917) from the pan of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, who says that 
Prof. Pathak has propounded a theory which ‘leaves the mind of the 
reader in unutterable confus:on as to the issues involved and the 
solutions proposed.’ 

Sanskrit scholars will look in vain for any theory in.my two 
papers. I only claim to have correctly interpreted the words of 
Yaksavarman, in accordance vith the rule of grammar as taught by 
Sakatayana and other grammerians, which Dr. Sukthankar does not 
seem to understand. He missranslates Yaksavarman’s words अति 
महती वृत्ति when he says ‘It wculd be unsafe to conclude that the 
"extensive commentary" abridged by Yaksavarman must have been 
the Amoghavrtti and can be no other.’ Yaksavarman speaks of the 
आति महती वृत्ति ‘very extensive commentary, and not simply महती 
JÑ ‘extensive commentary,’ amd gives his reasons for the use of the 
word अति ‘very’ thus | 

тагача WEL SUGUMAT लिगगतम्‌ | 
औणादिकानुणादौ शेषं न्टिशेषमत्र sat विद्यात्‌ 1° 

Yaksavarman says taat his edet वृत्ति contains everything except 
the Ganapatha, Dhatupataa, Lisganusasana and Unadi, which, he 
: implies, are embodied in the अति महती वृत्ति, namely the शाकटायनोपक्रम 
composed by Sakatayana himself. Cidananda, who gives a literal 
rendering into Kannada of the fourth verse of the Cintamani, supple- 
ments the information given by Yaksavarman by telling us that the 
अति महती वृत्ति 15 the Amoghavrtzi, and calls it साकल्यवृत्ति, . a. complete 
commentary, the reascn being she inclusion therein of Dhatupatha, 
Ganapatha? Linganusasana’ and Unadi.  Qidananda adds that the . 
extent of this Vrtti is 18000 verses (अष्टादरा ग्रन्थसंख्या) while that of ` 
the Cintamani, according to Yazsavarman, is only षट्सहल्षग्रंथ ; that 
is, the Amoghavrtiz is thus three times as extensive as the Cintamani 
and is hence called अति дечї ЗЇС . 

Moreover Dr. Sukthankar seems to have entirely overlooked the fact | 
that Sakatayana’s original mangcrasloka prefixed to his sutras with 


9 Ointaman?, v. 11. Й 
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ts explanation occurs only in the Amoghavriti and the Cintamani but 
that if is not found in the Rupasiddhi or the Prakriyasamgraha, In 
spite of this fact he remarks that ‘it would be fatal to conclude 
arbitrarily that any one out ‘of the above-mentioned works was a 
вору of any other. A moment's reflection would have shown him 
that the Cintamani which professes to be a copy, can be a copy of ` 
the Amoghavriti only and not of the other two works which do not 
contain she mangalasloka with its explanation. The absurdity of Dr. 
Sukthankar's position would have been brought home to him if he 
had read my second paper entitled ‘The Nyasakara and the Jaina 
Sakatayana,’ in which I have shown that Sakatayana refers to the 
authors of the Kasika and Jinendrabuddhi as kecit and isindebted to 
them for the material of his sutras and his commentary, and is later 
than Kumarila himself. Dr. Sukthankar mistranslates भगवानाचाये: 
शाकटायन: as “the revered master Sakatayana. These words really 
. mean ‘the illustrious or famous Sakatayanacarya.’ It is, indeed, true 
that Dr. Sukthankar has not yet found ‘within the range of the whole 
of Sanskrit literature a parallel for the boastful self-praise #918191: 
शाकटायनः. But Sahskrit scholars will remember how often our 
Indian authors indulge in boastful self-praise from the following. 
passages. 

Kaviraja's Raghava-Pandaviya, Canto I, verse 41 reads: 
gryd काविराज इति त्रयः । 
वक्रोक्तिमागनिपुणाश्रतुर्थों Зач नवा ॥ 

Haradatta'? says :— 

` „ G प्रकटितोड्स्माभिभोष्ये परिचयः पर: । 
तस्य निःशेषतो मन्ये प्रतिपत्तापि दुल्लेभः ॥ 
प्रक्रियातर्कगहनप्रीवद्टा LATA: 1 
हरदत्तहरिः स्वैरं विहरन्केन वायते ॥ 

Vadiraja thus concludes his Hkibhavastotra : 

बदिराजमचु शाब्दिकलोको वादिराजमनु तार्किकर्सिह: । 
- वादिराजमनु काव्यकृतस्ते वादिराजमनु भव्यसहायः ॥ 


10 Padamanjari (Benares ed.), Part I, pp. 47 and 49, 
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uc Jinaseng calls himself 92251070, in his Parsvabhyudaya 
| ач जिनसेबमुनीश्वरेण 
काव्यं व्यधायि पस्विश्तिमेघदूतम्‌ ।' 
^ Thus Dr. Sukthankar's strorgest positive argument’ is found to be 
utterly worthless 
` Before concluding this paper, we may discuss Sakatayana'8 second 
illustration अरुणद्देवः पांज्यम्‌ I 
According to. а Chitaldrug!* nBeription, of Saka 859, deva is a title 

of Krsnaraja Il, who is spoken of as having defeatéd and killed a 
Pandya king. This explcit must have been performed Бу Krsnai aja. 
while he was associated with his father in tha government of the 
Rastrakuta, empire. Or, we may take the word deva in the sense 
of His Majesty, referring to Amoghavarsa I himself as Jinasena does 
in the Parsvabhyudaya . 
"ccc ^ भुवनमवतु Sq: सर्वदांमोषवर्ष: 00 

: ‘Whichever explanation is accepted, the fact is established beyond ` 
dispute that the Jaina. Sakatiyana composed. his sutras and the 


Amoghavrtti in the time of Am»ghavarsa I 
(4142 he 
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ТАТО: ТАТАМ -ÜDIRAYET 
| SYLVAIN LEVI | 
[Translated from the French by L. G. Khare.] 


Each of the Books-of the Mahabharata begins with the uniform 
prefatory benediction 
| Narayanam namaskriya Naram caiva narottamam 
Devim Sarasvatim cata, tato замат udirayet . 
The same formula re-appears towards the end of the last Chapter 
(XVIII. 989) in a sott of an appendix which treats of the recitation 
` of Ње Mahabharata. This benediction, of a nature which is trite 
enough, does not seem to have, attracted attention.2 One reads i 
and translates it without stopping to think about it.. The usually 
accepted interpretation has been followed with docility in: the trans- 
lation of P. C. Roy: Having bowed down to Narayana, and: Nare 
the most exalied male being, and also to the goddess Sarasvati, must 
the word success be uttered (the slight variations of style which ars 
to be noticed-in.various cantos in the English translation of this for- 
mula do not affect its sense'. The commentator Nilakantha ind. 
cates however Ше possibility of another interpretation for the last 
pada: ¿ato vyaptas tayaiva Sarasvatya paramakarunikaya janabodha- 
yavistojayam ‘Jayo nametihaso уат iti vaksamanatvaj Jayasamynan 
Bharatakhyam itihasam va . 
Astadasa.puranani. amasya caritam tatha 
Karsnam vedam pancamam ca yan Mahabharatam viduh 
thaiva Visnudharmas ca Sivadharmas ca sasvatah . 
алей. nama tesam ce pravadanti manisinah 
Caturnam purusarthanam api hetau jayo'striyam itt kosad: anyem 
` va purusartha-pratipadakan,grantham | Sarirakasutrabhasyadirupcm 
udirayet uccarayet: . хон ? M 
As an honest commentator Nilakantha tries to give a positive va_ue 
to the word tatah,.which P. C. Roy neglects and which is ordinarily 


The.original has appeared य R. G. Bhandarkar. Commemoration Volume; 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1917), p. 99.—[E».] 

z Buehler has at all.events recognised and indicated its religious value. It 
_is a characteristic mark of th» works of the ancient Bhagavata sect, wkere 
` it is invariably found; frequently with thé variant аёийн Sárasvatim Vyasam 

instead'of! cava: (Indian Stuagés, No: IL, p. 4, 0:9) - hk 
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rendered by ‘consequently’ "Shereafter (=after this three-fold namas- 
kara).' He connects by a direct relation this adverb to the noun 
Sarasvati which precedes is, and he explains— under the influence 
„of this divinity which is all compassion.’ Ав to the word jaya in- 
stead of giving it here its usual, meaning of ‘victory’ he considers it 
as an appellation of the Mahabharata itself, and in support he quotes . 
the express words o? the Poera which declares twice that ‘this narra- 
tive bears the name Jaya’ І. 2301, XVIII. 194 (the same’ name ів 
. applied to an episods of thé Epic, the Vidulaputranusasana V. 4639) 
He quotes the authority of she Bhavisyapurana which applies the ` 
name Jaya not only to the Mahabharata but also to the eighteen 
Puranas, to the Ramayana, the Visnudharmas and the Sivadharmas 
He goes so far as to propose extending the application of the name 
` to the philosophiea! treatise of Vyasa, the Sarirakasutra, and in a 
. Subsidiary manner to its commentary (as that of Sankara, etc.), on 
` the authority of a lexicon which defines the word jaya thus: all that 
conduces to the fonr goals of Fuman life.’ . 
.' Itis possible here to take Nilakantha to task for his excess of 
subtlety. One can reproach nim for having atjributed to the word 
jaya a sense purely scholasti», or even imaginary, nothing in the 
actual usage of the literature and the language justifying it. Ib is 
however through a real feeling for the actual facts of the language - 
that he has been led almost imstinctively to reject the interpretation 
. adopted, later, by P Roy znd the Western scholars. . I do not 
believe that one can find in Sarskrit an authentic example of the verb 
udirayatt construed directly with the word which is to be expressed 
I need, not remind here that.ed-irayati signifies, properly speaking, 
to produce the state of movement, to make (something) mount up- 
wards, to give a thrust, tc throw.’ and from that, in a figurative sense, | 
to thrust out, to emit (a sound).’ But in the last case the verb 
is always followed by a word which gives clearly and expressly the 
idéa of the sound. "Thus, na iam (vacam) udirayet, Manu ii. 116 
vacam udirayan, Ramayana g. 57. 3; udirayamasuh......... aloka- 
sabdam, Raghu 11.9; montran: udirayan, Yajnavalkya i. 136. One 
would no more. say in Sanskrit jayam udirayet than „їп French 
thrust a victory’ to express the idea of emitting a cry of victory 
But before adopting the. abcve-mentioned meaning which Nila- 
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kantha proposes—a meaning which is certainly forced——it will be 
proper to inquire if the text cannot give us a sense more simple and 
reasonable. Literally and without any kind of bias one would trans- 
late—'In adoring Narayana, and Nara the best of males, and also 
the goddess Sarasvati, may one make victory spring therefrom.’ 
. Let us not forget that the pair Nara-Narayana is identical with the 
pair Arjuna-Krsra; the idea is expressed several times in the Maha- 
bharata, e.g., I. 218, 7889; 224, 8161; 228, 8309; III. 47, 1888; 
V. 96, 3496 ; 111, 3894; VII. 11, 422; 77, 2707; etc. This identity 
once recognised immediately evokes another formula (quite on a par 
with the prefatory benediction) which runs through the whole poem, 
which expresses all its inspiration, and which even now subsists in 
the conscience of India as the highest lesson of the Mahabharata : 
namely, yaíah Krsnas iato gayah 1. 205, 7513; ГҮ. 68, 9581, 
VI. 91, 771; 28, 821; IX. 624, 3491; XIII. 168, 7746: unde 
Krsna, inde victoria.’ In several instances this formula is sup- 
plemented by another analogous formula: zato dharmas tatah Krsno 
EK VI. 23, 821; IX. 694, 8491; and the two are in turn com- 
bined in a continuofis series like yatah. Krsnas tato dharmo yato 
dharmas iato јауаћ XIII. 168, 7746—'unde Krsna, inde jus; unde jus 
inde vietoria;' irom which results finally the formula yato dharmas 
tato jayah VI. 65, 2695. In this form the maxim seems to proclaim а 
lesson of transcendent morality: Right gives the victory. But it 
. would be reading the Mahabharata false, even in its very principle, 
to interpret it thus. The Mahabharata undoubtedly is a didactic 
and moralising spic ; but the epic and the moral bear the powerful 
impress of the social and religious organisation of India. It is, like 
all the creations of the Hindu genius, a work of a caste and a sect. 
It is to be sure the fifth Veda, as it calls itself and is gommonly 
called, because the four Vedas of the Brahmans give instructions 
regarding the saintly life or rather the sacred life, whereas this one 
gives, with equal authority, instructions to the ksatriyas about their 
warrior life. It is at the same time also the Karsna Veda, ‘the Veda 
of Krsna,’ bechuse it preaches to the ksatriyas the cult of Krsna as a 
guarantee of success and welfare. For the ksatriya success means 
victory, jaya; and the safety (and salvation) for the ksatriya is none 
else but Krsna, the God of the ksatriyas. ‘Where there is Krsna 
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there is-victory;’ for ' if one has Krsria one has everything '— 
| yatah Krsnas taias sare; where there is Krsna there is law (dharma) 
the.law or duby:prope- to the ksatriyas, that which requires them 
to fight arid win, or dir, thas which assigns to them, as their proper 
function to handle the 3taff of Government, danda, which strikes the 
malefactor and inspiresrespect for the laws. The Mahabharata in its | 
entirety is the illastrat-on'amd the amplification of these principles, 
which come to a focus and stand out'very clearly in .the Bhagavad- 
gita. This incomparasle d alogue, often considered as a sublime 
hors d еше, is quite, ca the contrary, the very heart and the kernel 
of the work. Krsna acd Ar-una, the two inseparable ones in whom 
are incarnated Nara anz Narzyana, the tutelary divinities of the poem, 
‘give themselves up tc theiz most sublime thoughts ір the hour 
of supreme decisions.. The perfect chevalier interrogates the adora- 
ble one (Bhagavat) the perfect master of chivalry. -He teaches that 
one should follow unhezitatirgly the law which, being particular to 
‘oneself, is comprised in the whole of the universal law., One has to 
_ shed blood without sertple, and blood of even. one’s kith and. kin, 
if the triumph. of-the good. requires it. "The Metaphysical ‘specula- 
‘tions of the Brahmans’ nspired by a repugnance to. action are, for 
"ksatriya, harmonised wih tha necessity of action. Arjuna, the per- - 
-fect chevalier, is also the perfect devotee. Free to-choose between the 
effective alliance with tne gods and the mere ‘assistance of Krsna as 
a driver of his ehariot-he chose Krsna as being the infallible gua- 
-rantee of success. Western critics, accustomed to consider-the Maha- 
-bharata as a treatise:~n transcendental morals, have oftén been 
shocked by certain acts sommitted by the Pandavas and which ill 
-accord with the ideal of chivalric honour. Thus, Yudhisthira employs 
à stratagem for getting ma of Drona; Bhimasena gives Durycdhana 
a hit “below the belt.’ ‘Che suthor of the Epic does not hesitate to 
fix upon Krsna himself ne responsibility for these acts (VII. 190, 
8748; IX. 58, 8246) ; Hs transcendental wisdom understands and 
utilises the nécessary hsopeniags of private Ше. The end justifies 
the means, because the ead is the victory.of the right? 
. One should not hesita -6; therefore, if seems-to me, to translate the 
-prefatory. benediction thrs: While adoring Narayana, and Nara the 
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issue therefrom!’ -7-7- ad - 

If the interpretation I propose is correct,-then all the laborious 
superstructures scaffolded around the Mahabharata fall to: pieces 
People have gone to the length of représenting the Mahabharata as 
a form of artificial twisting round of an original poem which is said 
to have had as its heroes Duryodhana and his brothers. Itis at once 
both simpler and more honest to take the poem just as it is with a 
view to try to understand its genesis. There is nothing surprising 
in the fact that India, has had bards and rhapsodes who made exhi- 
bitions of epic recitations; the feudal life must have resulted in 
creations of this sort upon Indian soil. Perched on their strongholds, 
the rajas of those days, like the Rajputs of to-day, with a view to 
recreation between two warlike expeditions, sat down and listened. 
to the recitation of such legendary exploits. They awaited with an- 
impatient curiosity the touring minstrel who was- well acquainted 
with the valiant knights of days gone-by. But our epic is not mere- 
ly a-collection of epical narrations strung together by the ends: it is, 
a deliberate composition organically and artistically-spread around a 
central fact and inspwed by-a dominant sentiment which penetrates 
and permeates ij. In the West where the unity of the group affirms 
itself in the national sentiment, it is the soul of the nation that 
іпврігеѕ` ће poe. The ‘Iliad’ and the ' ZEneid' glorify Greece and 
Rome; the ° Pucelle ’ of Chaplain, like the ‘Henriade’ of Voltaire, 
claims to glorify France. Religious faith is also one of the strongest 
ties of a community, and the epic can also borrow from its inspira- . 
tion. Thus, Jerusalem Delivered,’ Paradise Lost, and the Mes- 
siade’ are written for the glory of Christian faith. India has never 
been able to disentangle [—evolve, and give expression to—] its 
national consciousness. It has nob realiged its unity except in its 
social organisation and its pantheon. The Mahabharata proceeds 
from this double source : it glorifies the caste of the ksatriyas and the 
ideal rôle which is assigned бо itin the totality of the Hindu society. 
It also points out to the ksatriyas the glory of the god who gua- 
rantees them,success and safety.. The adoration directed to Krsna 
which has accomplished, in the course of the centuries, so many 
miracles in the literature of -India.deserved well enough to give 
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has therein concentrated all that it possessed of grace, of tenderness, 
of mildness, of humanisy. "The exquisite charm of this gallant and 
heroic figure could alone prcve a match to the Buddha. The one 
embodied the ideal of a melancholy community afflicted by the 
miseries of life and having no other consolation save the hope of 
ceasing to be. The other vas destined to attract to himself the 
souls possessed with azelish for action, for adventure, for mighty bat- 
tles and merry and luxuriow feasting. Both of them, equally re- 
ceptive, accepted prose ев from India and from outside. Menander 
the king-philosopher shows .eaning towards Buddhism, but about 
the same time another Greek, Heliodoros of аха, Ambassador of 
. king Antalkidas at the court of an Indian Prince, proclaims his faith 
in the god of the ksatriyas ənd erects an eagle-mounted pillar in 
honour of Vasudeva, the gci of the gods. When the Kusanas 
establish a Scythian expire in Hindusthan one of the successors of 
Kaniska takes to himselr also the name of Vasudeva. Through the 
extreme dearth of histcrical documents these meagre indications 
coupled with indigenous evidences (e.g., the inscription of Ghosundi, 
of Nanaghat) afford us ал ins-gbt into the activ propaganda of the 
Bhagavatas in emulation of tte Buddhists Í 

Even in the method of composition, the Epic of the Bhagavata 
seems with deliberate рс-розѕе to enter into competition with Bud- 
dhism. ` The Mahabhareia prries itself upon its extent of a hundred 
thousand (Satasahasri), in cher words, a gigantic work which 
surpasses the measure of ordinary human achievements (iti Sri- 
Mahabharata-satasahasryam Samhitayam Vatyasikyam................. : 
Е adhzayah . The designation had been conse- 
erated by the usage sirce tre fifth century: the inscription of 
Sarvanatha found ef Khoa end dated the year.214 (of the Сод era?) 
expressly cites the Mahabharata as a collection of a hundred- 
thousand (uktam ca Mahabharcte satasahasryam Samhitayam....... ). 
But this appellation inevisably calls to our mind those of the funda- 
mental works of Buddk:stic literature, the “hundred thousand’ 
Satasahasrika, as’ it is called par excellence, or to eite it by its 
complete title, the Perfection 07 Knowledge in:a hundred thousand 
[lines], Satasahasrika Prajnararamita. For passing irito ‘current 
usage the work must have been submitted to successive- reductions 
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to twenty-five thousand, in sight thousand (astasahasrika, which is 
thé classicial. form of the treatise), in seven hundred and in five 
hundred lines. The Satasanasrika lent itself to this process, without 
difficulty: i& was only necassary to cut down the tautologies, the 
homonyms, the redundances, and the repetitions which swelled i$ 
and gave it an enormous bulk. Itis evident that the author has 
proposed to reach at all ecsts the enormous dimensions which he 
had assigned to himself. In its steady effort for the beautiful 
[or perfect], India həs manifestly passed through the intermediate 
stage of the colossal.. Before relishing and realising the beauty that 
consists in a harmonious ecuilibrium of lines; the mind of man аб 
first permits itself to be aarried away by the attraction for the 
[mere] mass. In secular literature the Brhatkatha presents an 
analogous case. Gunadhya, the Vyasa of the stories, had piqued 
himself upon writing a ‘great story’ but his work did not engage 
the pious zeal of the copyisis for its safeguard as in the case of the 
Satasahasri of Vyasa and the Buddhistie Satasshasrika. It has 
survived only in reduced adaptations: Ksemendra has culled a 
bouquet (Manjari) frbm it; Budhasvamin has versified an abridge- 
ment of it (Slokasamgraha, ; Somadeva formally poses himself as an 
abbreviator (samgraham rasayamy aham). 

But, once more, it is to Buddhism that we must revert to discover 
the most striking parallel to the Mahabharata. The school of 
Mula-Sarvastivadins which employed Sanskrit as the sacred language 
and which gloried in the possession of a great literary culture, has 
composed for its use a vas; Vinaya of more than double the extent 
of the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins, which itself surpasses in the 
same proportion those of the other schools, such as the Sthavira 
(Pali), Dharmagupta, Mah:sasaka, and Mahasamghika. This Vinaya 
is greater even than the Satasahasrika: its Tibetan translation 
occupies thirteen volumes in the Kanjur, while the Satasahasrika 
makes up-only twelve. Around the short and dry prescriptions of 
monastic discipline, the redactor has accumulated narratives, stories, 
jatakas, episcdes, not fo mention a veritable biography of the Bud- 
dha—a sort oi Buddhavamsa—which can pass as a pendant to the 
_Harivamsa, the organic complement to the Mahabharata... With all 
“ts exaggerations and episodes, with all its varied and luxuriant, mass 
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who edited the grant, did not succeed in identifying the localities 
mentioned in if.’ Indeed the villages remain still unidentified. 
But we can now claim to be able to locate the province named in 
the grant, which we are enabled to do on account of the ‘discovery, 
already mentioned, of an inscription incised in the reign of Sri- 
Pulumavi, which contains another place-name having evident. 
affinities. with the name under reference. · This inscription? of 
Pulumavi (referred to in tha sequel as the Myakadoni inscription) is 
incised on a boulder sittated midway between the villages of 
Myakadoni and Cinna-Kadaburu at а distance of about eight miles 
from Adoni in the Bellari District. The object of the inscription is 
to record the sinking of a reservoir by a certain householder 
(sahapatika), who was a resident of the village of Vepuraka situated 
in the province (janapada) called Satavahani-hara, a name which at 
once recalls to our mind the Satahani-rattha of the copper-plate 
grant mentioned above. The inscribed boulder is a perfectly sure 
landmark fixing a point sitiated in the ancient province (janapada) 
of Satavahani-hara, a paint which roughly corresponds- to the 
modern Adoni, the hbadquarters of a Taluqa of the same name in 
the Bellari District. 

From the copper-plates {themselves we can elicit nothing regarding 
the situation of the province mentioned in them; for, as already 
siated, the village-names also, which might have given us an indica- 
tion regarding the locatioa of the province containing them, have 
hitherto defied all attempts at identification. But we shall bring to 
bear on this question the scrap of topographical information gleaned 
from the Myakadoni inscription, namely, that the.modern Adoni 
was included in the province of Satavahani-hara,. and see’ what 
result the comparison yields . ° : 

At the time when the plates were edited the signification’ of the 
word Satahani-rattha had remained obscure. But now it is quite 
evident that this name stands in close agreement with the Satava- 
hani-hara of the inscription. Satahani and Satavahani mean one 
and the same thing: the former is only a corruption of. the latter 
‘Both place-names are der ved from the tribal name of the so-called 
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Andhra. kings, who)-as чав ‘stated .above;:all- claimed- to belong: 5o 
. the family or tribe of thz Satavahanas (ór Satevahanas)? Whether 
the areas Satavahani-he-a and Satahani-rattha are identical or not 
is a question more 41 :15 to answer. . Ratiha (rastra) is generally 
used to denote a province, realm,-empire, or even а. country (as in 
‘Maharastra, Surastra, exc.) The word hara (ie.,..ahara), on the 
` other hand, which is often used indiscriminately to denote a district 
or'eouniry, applies, as a rule, to a smaller territorial division than 
what we:understand by & kingdom or province, that is, it generally 
refers only to ‘a district. ` Apparently. therefore, the geographical. 
-iames in the two records, as they stand, do hot correspond exactly 
` with eachother. But vie precise connotation of the word ahara 
in the Myakadoni. inscription appears to be given by its being 
specifically called а janagada; and а janapada, I think, very nearly 
conveys the same meaning as rattha (rastra). - Moreover, it should 
be remembered that Hizi-Hadagalli, the village where the plates 
were purchased, is also situated in the Bellari district; and it is 
- probably not a matter of mere coincidence that the find-place of the 
copper-plate charter anc the spot where the: Myakadoni inscription 
stands, should both be included within the smalli‘compass of the 
Bellari district. If the find-place of the grant may now be supposed 
to be not far distant froin. the object of thé grant (which isi by no 
méan$ invariably the case), then the modern Hira-Hadagali may 
be taken to mark approximately another-point'situated within, or in 
the rieighbourhood. of, Satavahanihara-Satahanirattha: ` We should 
at any rate not go far wrong in assuming.that.the two place-names 
are: terms which, if поз synonymous,. were the-names of areas 
situated within or close te.each.other. : : { t - 
However that may be.*we have here an-ünquestionable proof of 
the existence of a province called after- the: Satsvahanas;" a country 
that extended at least as far west as Adoni, and perhaps even further 
up: to: the western boundary of the modern Bellari district. The 
province must evidently have been so called on account of some 
‘intimate connection between the land ‘and the. people concerned 
‘Of what naturé can this relation bé? A glance at any map of 
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ancient Тадїа will supply the ‘answer. It willshow us how common, 
at.one time the practice of naming the country after its early- 
inhabitants was.. The Matsyas lend their name to the Matsya 
country, the Magadhas to Magadha, the Kosalas to Kosala, the 
Ratthas (or Rastrakutas) to Mahardstra. The kingdoms of the 
Kalingas, the Colas, the Pandyas and the Keralaputras, which owe 
their names to the early inhabitants of those countries, preserve 
these names up to quite modern times. Examples of this usage may 
be indefinitely multiplied, not only from the history of India but 
from that of other countries as well. The intimate connection. 
referred to above must, therefore, be one of original occupation. 
‘And we may, on ground of the evidence so far considered, not 
unreasonably surmise that the country had taken its name from the 
Satavahanas because these people had since very early times, 
probably already in the pre-historic period, established themselves 
there. As an alternative solution i$ may, conformably to the theory 
of the Andhra origin of the Satavahanas, be proposed that the early 
kings of this dynasty had proceeded thither from their home in 
(what in medieval times was known as) the Andhradesa, made 
themselves master of the country, and renamed the land of their 
conquest after themselves. The answer to it is that there,is no 
precedent to justify such an assumption. The Satavahanas had 
carried their conquest far and wide in India, both to the north and 
south of the Narmada. In the Nasik inscription? of Bala-Sri, 
Sri-Satakarni is called the king of Surasira, Aparanta, Vidarbha, 
Akaravanti; many other lands and mountains are named besides; 
but all of them retain their names known to us from other sources. 
The Satavahanas had not ventured to alter the names of the 
countries of their conquest. These considerations lead fis to look 
upon the province known then ‘as Satavahani-hara (or in later 
times as Satahani-rattha) as the original habitat of the Satavah- 
anas, a conclusion which, I fear, will not find favour with scholars 
as it militateg strongly against the accepted view on the subject. 
„ІЫ is customary to interpret the history of the Satavahanas as 
though it were a migration from the east to the west. Thus Vincent 


10 Lüders List No. 1123. 
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Smith,'* apparently voising she unanimous verdict of scholars on 
the point, says: ‘The Andh-as [ie. the Satavahanas] ...... 
get up as an independent power under the government of a king. 
named Simuka. Tha nsw dynasty extended its sway with such 
extraordinary [italics mime] repidity that, in the reign of the second 
king, Krishna (Kanha), the tcwn of Nasik, near the source of the 
Godavari in the westen ghats, was included in. the Andhra 
dominions, which thus stretched across India.’ It may not be 
superfluous to point out that these two heroes, Simuka and Kanha, 
‘whom eternal night -olds unwept and ynhonoured,’ owe the . 
resuscitation of their glories purely to the inventive genius of a 
historian. For, if the truth ke told, nothing more is known about 
these kings beyond the bare fact that the name of the one occurs in 
an inscription at Nanaghat an3 of the other at Nasik! 

Owing to the hetsrodox natare of the above conclusion regarding 
the home of the Satavahanas which is arrived at merely from: a 
consideration of certain iopog:aphical information supplied by two 
inscriptions, it will be nesessazy for me first to,refute the established 
theory of the ‘Andhra’ affinities of the Satavahanas from an 
independent standpoint. This I shall do by showing that the 
hypothesis is in entire lisagreement with the.other known facts 
about the Satavahana ings, facts which fall into their correct 
perspective only when we assume that the Satavahanas formed a 
tribe which was originally net even remotely connected with the 
Andhra country.** I 
In order io avoid every misunderstanding on the point I must 
state at the outset that I am not here concerned with the larger 
question of the home ci, the Andhra people. My contention is 
merely that the home of Simuxa, Krsna, and their descendents was 
. not the Andhradesa, which is sommonly and rightly identified with 
the country of the basins of tha Godavari and Krsna. The attempt 


п Karly History, p. 207 

1? Here I emphasise the point taat the arguments set forth in the sequel ` 
to discredit the Puranic sta;emenkb are absolutely independent*of the above 
hypothesis that- Satavaharihara-Satahanirattha was the. home .of the 
Satavahanas and that it lay outs.de the Andhradesa; in no way do they 
imply or necessitate its assumption 
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to seek (as one writer*? does) in the passage from the Aitareya 
Brahmana in which the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, and Pulindas 
are referred to as Dasyu tribes living on the fringe of the Aryan 
civilisation, an indication of the Andhras' being a Vindhyan tribe 
appears to me to be a vicious circle. For, neither do we know the 
habitat—at least not the original habitat—of the Pundras, Sabaras, 
and Pulindas, nor have we any information as to the exact limits of 
Aryan domination in those days. The Andhras have, on the other 
hand, in literature, heen far oftener associated with the Kalingas, 
Colas and Pandyas;'* and as these appear to have from time 
immemorial occupied approximately the same geographical positions 
in which we find them at the dawn of history, it is not unlikely 
that the Andhras ‘might have done likewise. Everything points to 
their having occupied from very early times the same place as in the 
time of Varahamihiral* and Hiuen Tsiang (са. A.D. 630, when for 
the first time we come across a definite statement regarding the 
situation and extent of the Andhra country), but one cannot be 
absolutely certain. It is true that in the Asoka inscriptions the 
Andhras are once (Edict XIII) placed in a class different from their 
Dravidian neighbours, and reckoned with the Bhojas, Pitinikas, and 
Pulindas. That does not help us further. For, the habitat of the 
Bhojas is unknown, that of the Pitinikas doubtful, and of the 
Pulindas (which appears to be a name used vaguely for savage 
hill-tribes) uncertain. Moreover it should seem that the principle 
underlying the grouping of these people in the passage under con- 
sideration is administrative,—in other words, one depending on the 
degree of independence enjoyed by the rulers of these countries—and 
not topographical. The classification is therefore for our purpose 
“without significance. j . . 


13 P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Indian Antiquary, 1918, pp. 276 ff. 

14 See for instance Sabhaparva, Chapter 31, and the passage quoted by 
Sir R. Q. Bhandarkar from the Ramayana on р. 4 of the Early History of 
the Deccan. ` 

Ма Brhatsamhita (ed. Kern), Chapter 14, v. 8. 

14 Beal) Buddhist Records of ihe Western World (Trübner's Oriental Series 
Popular Edition), ii, 217 ff. 

15 See Rapson's Catalogue, p. xvi, foot-note 2. 
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~ We shall now. turr. om attantioh to.the genesis of. the; assump- 
fion that the Satavaharas ase Andhras. The very earliest Source 
that connects Ње Sataraharms,with the Andhras is the Puranie 
literature; and it may bə added: that outside. the Puranas there is 
not .a. single independent -atthority that asserts, or in any way 
implies, this relation. .One tainks confusedly of Greek authorities 
in this ‘connection. . It may ~herefore:be emphatically stated that 
nothing that the Greek xistorians have ёо: вау on the matter can..be 
looked upon as lending. e»lour-to the. Puranic gtatement, as any one 
who takes the trouble о> examining the original texts may without 
difficulty convince.himsélf. . The factiof tht matter is that. those 
passages from Greek. aukhors which explicitly mention. the. Andhra 
eountry. and -the. Andhra .p3ople. contain no reference to the 
Satávahanas; while, or the other hand, those in-which certain 
Satavahana kings. are rcentioned have nothing to say about the 
Andhras. It is only construct-ve history which, teaches us that the 
Satavahana kings mentioned in one place are the: same as the 
Andhras spoken of in ano&her, zi fiction at the bottom. of which lies 
the very same: Puranic authority. Of the *Chinese pilgrims, I 
believe, only. Hieun Tsianz dessribes the Andhra country at length; 
but'he.has nothing to say about any one of the so-called Andhra 
kings, an omission which is immaterial as it may satisfactorily be 
‘explained: on the groun3 thas the Buddhist pilgrim visited the 
country more than three centuries after the extinction of this line 
of kings. The Andhra (Telugu. literature is also easily disposed of. 
We learn with surprise that the Andhras themselves have preserved 
no memory, not in any shape whatsoever, of those’ illustrious 
‘ Andhra’ kings whose d-miniens stretched across India and who 
had succeeded in holding sway over a large part of Southern. India 
for the unusually.prolonged per:od of nearly four centuries. 
Regarding the Pureniz= material itself & word may be added. 
A glance at the formidable list cf variae lectiones published with the 
text of extracts collected Ly Pazgiter?® will convince anyone of the 
futility of trying to get a reliable and in every way satisfactory text 
I shall not dwell ор the variant ‘lists of ‘kings, nor on: the ‘divergent 


16 Dynasties of the Kali Age, ppc 36:ff. 
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figures: given for the lengths of..their reign; nor, lastly, on the 
ingenious attempts made by scholars to reconcile these discrepan- 
cies,’ as it is not necessary for my purpose. · If is amusing, 
however, to note that there is no unanimity among the. Puranas 
even as to the name £o be applied to this line.of kings: Some of the 
Puranas call these kings Andhras; others call: them Andhrabhrtyas; 
and there are others still that call them by both names.*® The 
majority of the Puranas, however, distinguish between the Andhras 
and the Andhrabhr&yas and state that the .Andhrabhrtyas suc- 
ceeded the Andhras; most. of them agree in applying the term 
bhrtya to them, implyifig that these kings were, originally feudatories 
of a paramount, power. The hopeless confusion on the ‘point 
whether the Satavahanas were Andhras-or Andhrabhrtyas will be 
made still more apparent when 16 is remembered that while, on the 
one hand, Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar calls these kings Andhra- 
bhrtyas throughout his account of that dynasty in the Harly History 
of the Dekkan,*? on the other hand, Vincent Smith never so much 
as mentions that name in his Early History.2° Rapson is undecided, 
Sometimes he uses the term Andhrabhrtya to denote the main 
branch of the Satavahana family, and sometimes the feudataries of 
these! Thus p. xv footnote 1, while referring to the Satavahana 
dynasty he says that it was called also Andhrabhrtya or 
Satavahana’; and subsequently while speaking about certain coins 
from the Chitaldrug district, he observes that these may ‘have 
been struck by the feudatories of the Andhras (Andhra-bhrtyah) 
who rose into power in the western and southern districts after the 
reign of Sri-Yajna" !** ; : 

Now if the term Andhrabhrtya is taken to mean ‘dependents or 
feudatories of the Andhras,’ there is evidently a deal of. difference 
in meaning between the epithets Andhra and Andhrabhrtya: the 
feudatories of the Andhras need not necessarily be Andhras. But 
the ambiguity of the expression covers the difference of meaning, as 


17 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, (1884), p. .23 ff. 
18 See Pargiter Dynasties of the Kali Age, 1. c. i 
19 See p. 17, and passim. 

20 See she Index. 

21 Rapson's Catalogue, p. xxxiii, foot-note 2. 7 
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the compound may be :qually well treated as a Karmadharaya 
(as is done by Sir Ramak-ishna)?? and then taken to mean ' Andhras 
who were feudatories, raturally of some other power. However, 
this ingenious way out of the difficulty does not appear to have 
appealed to other scholezs; and with due deference to the veteran 
Orientalist, if must indee be admitted that, though from the point 
of view of the grammaria3 the solution proposed by Sir Ramakrishna 
is unexceptionable, it world be more natural to treat the compound 
as a Dependent Determirative (Tatpurusa), especially in regard to 
the parallel phrase Suigabhrtya?® applied to the Kanvas and 
occuring also in the F-ranic genealogies, 'in which Sir Rama- 
krishna** also sees a pcinted reference to the Kanvas being the 
servants of the Sungas. 

Having established thzt the theory of the Andhra connection of 
the Satavahanas rests uzon the uncorroborated, and at the same 
time equivocal, statemen of the Puranas, we shall now turn our 
attention to other facts c^ their history with a view to ascertain if 
the statement of the Puranas is borne out by these facts. | 

We shall in the first mstance turn to the epigraphic material. 
' The first thing we notice is that in none of the inscriptions (about 
two dozen in number) er:raved during the régime of these kings is 
there any reference, to th ir alleged affinity with the Andhras. In 
these records they are invariably referred to by their kula-name 
Satavahana or a variant of it. The Hathigumpha inseription?? of 
Kharavela, the Girnar .nseription??^ of Rudradaman, and the 

Talagunda inscription?” cf the Kadamba Kakutsthavarman, which 
| are among the contemporery records mentioning various Satavahana 
kings, never refer to them as Andhras.. If the Andhra nation, 
which was reputed ‘to possess a military force second only to that 
at the command of the kmg of the Prasii Chandragupta Maurya,’ 


22 Op. cit., р. 18. | 

33 Vayu Purana: catvarah-Sungabhrtyas te nrpah Kanvayana дал. 
24 Ор. cit. p. 24. 

25 Liiders’ List No. 1345. 
26 Liiders’ List No. 965. > 
27 Ed. Kielhorn, Ep. Ind, ТІП, р. 24 -- lat. FN 
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had evoked the admiration even of foreign chroniclers,?? one 
naturally wonders at this conspiracy of silence regarding this 
illustrious lineage on the part of the contemporary documents. The 
inevitable conclusion might still -be ignored by some critics on 
account of the negative character of the evidence on which it rests. 
Let us therefore also examine some positive evidence and see what 
that yields. The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela tells us that 
the Kalinga king, ‘ without entertaining any fear of Satakani, sent a 
large army to the ‘west, 2? evidently with a viéw to invade the 
dominions of his powerful enemy. Were.we now to take a map of 
India in hand and try to explain why Kharavela should send a large 
army to the west when his enemy, who is alleged to be the king of 
the Andhra country, lay due south of him, the incongruity of the 
Andhra theory will become manifest. Provided that Kharavela was 
at war with the Andhra king, the fate of the invader who indulged 
in the quixotic attempt of sending his army to the west, would not 
have been a matter worthy of glorification. In any such attempt 
the invader would inevitably have exposed his flank to a murderous 
attack all along the contiguous frontier of the enemy king; and it 
will not be seriously suggested that he could have advanced by a 
circuitous northern route to attack an outlying western possession 
of his southern neighbour. That would have been equally disastrous. 
The expedition of Kharavela, I maintain, can only be explained on 
the assumption that, in Kharavela’s time at least, the kingdom 
of the Satavahanas lay entirely, or at any rate principally, to the 
west of the Kalinga country. 

The next point to be considered in this connection is the geogra- 
phical distribution of the inscriptions of the Satavahanas. By far 
the largest number of their inscriptions 1s at Nasik, where there are 
eight records engraved in the reigns of different kings; there are five 
at Kanheri, three at Karle, two at Amaravati, one large and several 
very short ones at Nanaghat and one each at Bhelsa, Myakadoni, 
Cina, and Kodavolu. Of the nearly two dozen records mentioned : 
here theye are exactly four from the Andhradesa! Thus the 


28 Elliot, Coins of Southern India, pp. 9 ff. 
29 Lüders' List No. 1345. 
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topographical distribution of the inscriptions hitherto discovered 
supports in my opinion, emphatically the view that the centre of 
gravity of the power cf tte Satavahanas lay in the west of India. 

A study of the distribution оѓ these inscriptions in point of time 
relative to the locality is sill more instructive. The following 
is a list (approximately chronological) of the inscriptions of the 
Satavahana dynasty, giv.ng tae find-places and the regnal - years. 
All bué-three (viz. Nos. & 20, and 21) of these inscriptions are such 
as either were engraved by order of a ruling prince of this dynasty. 
or refer themselves to thexeign of one of them; ‘the three inscriptions 


which.are mentioned as except.ons were engraved by persons in the 
employ ofthese kings. 
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г. Of course the discovery of naw inscriptions in unexpected quarters 


might scatter to the w-nds wl the fine theories based upon our 
present knowledge, Bu*the ६00४७ list, as it stands, it seems to me, 
supports my contention n an unmistakable manner. The earliest 
inscriptions are all from Vestern India; and 1618 not until the time 


‘of Vasisthiputra Sri-Pulcmavi the [Eiro] —Ptolemaios of Ptolemy 
(ca. A.D. 150), that we rset with an inscription of any king of this 
‘dynasty from the Andhradesa, Bhelsa, it may be remarked, stands 
thigh in the list; then fellow nmaravati, Cina; (Krishna Dist.) and 
iKodavolu. The Satavzhanes had undoubtedly overrun and 
; ‘conquered the Andhra eo mtry; but their earliest possessions were, 
| : the inscriptions seem to t ll us. in Western India. T have suggested 


. above that the tribe to vhich this line of kings belonged must be 


regarded as the autocathors of the inland province named 
Satavahani-hara, a tract of lard which has not yet been identified 
with certainty but which ay, probably, considerably to the west of 
the Andhra country. №. шаг now proceed. one step further and 
say that the Satavahanas. who were settled in Satavahani-hara, had 
first made themselves masters of the northern portion of the 
Western Ghats, and eyma suodued some part of Malava before 
turning their attention to she conquest of the Andhradesa. 

. It might have been expected that in that highly interesting , 
inscription?” from the Nesik Fandu Lena of Bala-sri, the mother of 
Gautamiputra, we should find definite information regarding the - 
extent of the Satavahana Cominions. Unfortunately the topographi- 


1 eal information to be gleaned from it is very meagre, partly on 
: account of our inability tc iden-ify satisfactorily all the place-names 
| mentioned in it, and partl- beezuse the terms in which the relation 
` between the lands namec'and their overlord is couched leave it 


doubtful whether the lis is ntended to represent the extent of 
Gautamiputra’s entire po sessions or that of his conquests merely. 
Moreover, on account ci the ambiguity attaching to the term 


` Daksinapatha, which in 15: widsst significance includes the whole of 


the peninsula south of The Vindhyas, and in its narrowest the 
country between: the Narmada on the north and а variable line 


‚ 35 Lüders' List No. 1128. 
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along the course of the Krsna exclusive of the provinces lying to thé 


.extreme east," the géographical data of the inscription remains 


for us enveloped-in an impenetrable mist of vegueness. Indeed it is 
not ‘possible to: identify with -certainty even the country round 
Nasik (where the inscription itself stands) with any of ther countries 
named in the record unless it be included in the capacious folds of 
Daksinapatha ;- 16 is probably intended to be conveyed by the 
mountain: name Sahya (Western: Ghats); .-I may, however, ‘be 
remarked that -the~kingdoms~ recognising the suzerainty- of this 


Satavahana king, so-far às they can be identided, are all in Western 


India, and -include not a single country definitely identifiable with 
any -portion ‘ofthe Andhradesa,—again ‘with ‘the exception of the 


‘Daksinapatha, which, as remarked above, may- indeed imply any 


peri, or even thé- whole, of the Indian-Peninsula south of the 
Vindhyas + ver Š ही 1 MEC 
A word may be added here regarding the ‘language’ of these 
inscriptions, which is either Sanskrit or -some-form’ of Prakrit;- no, 
Satavahana inscription: written: in:a-Dravidien tóngue-has yet come 
to'light. This fact has the appearance of supporting my contention 
that the-Satavahanas were not Dravidians. “ Such is however not 
the case; ‘The earliest Telugu epigraphic racord known, 1 under- 
stand,- is ‘an inscription of -the Eastern Caluky& king Jayasimha I 
and dates from the sixth century A.D. It. mày therefore‘ be- that; 
аё the period under consideration, Telugu was not’ yet raised to the 
dignity of a literary dialect,'a fact- which wculd' sufficiently account: ' 


54 


for the use of’ Prakrit or . Sanskrit’ in tae inscriptions: of the’ 
Satavahanas: even though the latter’ had: -beon unquestionably 
Dravidians. ° हा 0o + ; Ж 

5 The-conclusions regarding the home 870९ the movement of the 
Satavahanas to which we are led Буа considsration of the epigraphic 


| 


material are corroborated in à remarkable marzinér by the numismatie 
evidence. The earliest coins of this dynasty; we find, "were all 
picked up in Western India. If we open Rapson’s Catalogue of the 
coins of the Andhra dynasty, ete., the very first coin on fhe register 


- gola e cue qonscdu gs i 
36 Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, pn. 1 ff. 
37 Rapson, Op. cit, p. xxxv, foot-note 4 - ec EAEC Ë 
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willbe- seen -&o:be thut tof- Sri-Sata. (identified Бу -Bapson- with 
Sri-Satakarni.of.the Naraghat inscription) of which we are told that 
it shows the Malava faoric and was picked up in Western India 
Coin No. 9 which is of she same type as coin No. 1 was found in 
Western India; No. 8 ७०७8७ also picked up in Western India, but it 
is doubtful if it belongs to this series. Then follows a coin 
(No. 4) which will be Gscussed presently. The subsequent coins 
(Nos. 5—89) are like Ncs. 1—3. from Western India. Thus all the 
early coins (Nos. 1—832)-with the exception of No. 4 were picked up 
in Western ‘India and,»resumably were current only there. The 
exception (18 a .coin of —Vira -found in .the Andhradess. .Why 
Rapson should have placd this.coin-here more than anywhere-else 
188, mystery, unless tha reason be supposed to lie in -Rapson’s 
reluotance.to leave the A3dhradesa:entirely unpresented in the early ` 
period of the Satavahana régime. The obverse of. the coin is 
perfectly plain; .on. ihe- reverse is figured lion standing 1. The 
inscription has not been sompletely deciphered. So far as it can be 
made -out it :reads: rano [——] va(?)rasa, and is therefore unlike 
any Satavahana legend. Vincent Smith,?* we are told by Rapson, 
‘ attributes these ‘coins -provisionally to Gautamiputra Sri-Yajna 
Satakarni’! Further comment seems unnecessary. We'can proceed 
to:the-nexb-lot of:coins-(F 08, 88—46), which are stated to Бө found 
in.the-Andhradesa; they are hesitatingly ascribed by Rapson to a 
king for whose name th. alternativés Sakasada and Sakasena ‘are 
proposed, A -careful study of ‘Rapson’s remarks concerning the 
inscriptions: of these coics will repay :the trouble. About. coins 
No. 49--46 he confesses that it is not always easy to distinguish 
them from certain coins ettributed to Sri-Pulumavi. That leaves а 
balance.of only ten coins af this.doubtful species; in none of them 
has the inscription ‘been -ompletely read. Of these ten, only four 
coins show ‘uncertain traces’.of three or four aksaras each, the 
insoription.on. the remairing six being completely illegible. | With 
this datum Rapson reads the legend as being either Sakasada or 
Sakasena.-. It. will, I think, be generally admitted fhat Sakasada 
is an incredible name; anc. I may add. there are reasons for believing 
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зв ZDMG, 1903, p. 625. Е Tm 
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thatthe:Sakasena:ot certain -Kanheri-inscriptiens on’ the-strength:-of 
which: Rapson ‘puts: forth-the other:-conjectural reading, ‘is: probably’ 
a misleetion ; ‘however;. I: do-not wish: бо: add. as third ‘conjectural: 
reading, especially: as-I personally have 8967 neither: the-coin-nor-the 
inscription: With ‘the.material at: our--disposal; namely four: coins: 
with. uncertain: traces of: three: or: four. syllables. on евеһ-апӣх five: 
similar - coins.. which ‘cannot be: distinguished. from. certain. others 
attributed to.Pulumiavi, it would be hazardous, to. say.the»least, to: 
attempt-identification.» In any case-it will‘hare to-be-admitted that 
. there ів. nothing: to. show. that. the-coins: in question- have ‘to: be:- 
attributed to. any of the early. Satavahanas: Thus it: becomes. 
evident.that of ‘the coins from the-Andhradesa; the: earliest: thab:can. 
with assurance: be’ assigned to. á known- king- of” this: dynasty. 
are those of. Vasisthiputra · Sri-Pulumavi- (Rapson's- Catalogue: 
Nos. 88—89); he.is the same king of whose-inscriptions- i$: was- 
noticed above that they: are. the earliest-of all Satavahana-inscriptions- 
to be.found.in:the Andhra country; a- significant - fact: which, 187 
should be: noted, is in-entire:harmony with: my-surmise arrived: at 
on: independent -evidence-that' the field: of: activity- of: the - early 
Satavahanas-was confined-to-the west of -Indis 

At this stage it may be conveniently pointed-out“that’ the Jairias 
have preserved -8. very- clear- recollection: of ‘she connection- of “the 
early. Satavahanas: with: Western: India. For, in. J aina- legend; 
Paithan. (the ancient-Pratisthana):on the -Godavari-in- His- Exalted: 
Highness the: Nizam’s- Domiiiions; is -the capital of Salivahana and ` 
his son” Saktikumara; who Hive: been: rightly identified’ with ' 
Sri-Satakarni and his son: Haku-siri of the-Nanaghat inscriptions:??-' 
We know, moreover; that-Paithan-continued:to-be-the' capital ‘of the- 
Satavahanas, af: least: until the -time of Sri-Pulumavi: The Greek 
geographer’ Ptolemy:-is, as-is--well-known, our authority- for ‘this 
supposition. . His. words (vii. 1: 89)'Baithana; Basileion: [Hiro] — ` 
Ptolemaios can only be taken to-convey~that'Faithan was tlie capital 
of Sri-Pulumavi š E | 

The arguments set- forth above-and ‘the: conclusion to be dfawn ° 
from them may be briefly summarised’ as follows | 


39 Rapson, Op. cits p. xxxix. 
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The Myakadoni inscription of the time of Sri-Pulumavi mentions: 
the janapada Satavahan -hara, and the Hira-Hadagalli copper-plate: 
grant of the Pallava Siva-Skandavarman supplies us with the place- 
name Satahani-ratiha.. These. places, which are possibly identical, 
point definitely to the existence of a province or kingdom situated 
in the neighbourhood o: the modern Bellary District, and named d 
after the Satavahanas, which must have been so called on account of 
its being the original habitat of this tribe. - The latter. conclusion is 
ab, variance with the ог одох view that the Amdhradesa is-the home 
of the Satavahanas. This view, however, appears to be based 
merely upon the fact saat in the Puranic genealogies the kings 
Simuka, Krsna, and others succeeding them are called Andhras.—TIt 
was also pointed out thet while some of the Puranas styled these 
kings Andhras, there are others which called them Andhrabhrtyas. 
The latter term is commonly regarded as synonymous with Andhra; 
but may clearly also meen the ‘feudatories of the Andhras,’ which 
is quite a.different thing —The Puranas are, it was submitted, our 
only authority for the assumption of the Andhra origin of the kings 
in question; there is notaing in the writings éither of the Greek or. 

` of the Chinese chroniclers that may be adduced in support of this.— 

The oft-guoted passage from the Greek geographer Ptolemy Das 

undoubtedly rightly been interpreted to mean that Paithan (the 

ancient Pratisthana) was she capital of the Satavahana Sri-Pulumavi. 

This statement not only finds partial corroboration in the Jaina 

legend that makes, Pratisthana-the capital of the king Salivahana 

(Satavahana) and his son Saktikumara, but fits in better with what 

we may surmise regarding the habitat and activity of the Satavahanas 

from a consideration ci the geographical distribution of their 

‘inscriptions and the provehance of their coins. We are, therefore, 

led to conclude that the connection of this dynasty of kings with . 
the Andhradesa has been considerably antedated ; properly regarded : 
it is the result of a migresion from the west to the east; the home of 
the Satavahanas has to Бэ placed in the south-western parts of the 
Dekkan plateau. Оп this assumption it becomes intelligible why 
Kharavela, who boasts thst, he was not afraid of Satakarni (evidently 
a Satavahana king), should send a large army to the west; on the 
same assumption it becomes still clearer why the. Maharathis 
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(a western tribe)*? should ber often .closely connected by family ties 
with the ruling princes of this house. When we place the capital 
of the Satavahanas at Paithan, we can also understand better why 
the Buddhist caityas at Nasik, Nanaghat, Kanheri, and Karle 
(which on this hypothesis would naturally lie’ in their home 
provinces) should monopolise the patronage of these princes to the 
exclusion of Amaravati, the classic tirtha of the Andhra Buddhists, 
situated in the heart of the Andhradesa 

If we admit the above conclusion (i.e. if the activity of the early Sata: 
vahana kings be regarded as being restricted to the south-western and 
western corner of the.Deccan plateau; and if they are supposed fo 
have no connection with the land which, in later times, is called the 
Andhradesa), how are we to reconcile with this view the Puranic state- 
ment that the Satavahanas were Andhras? There are two possible 
ways of answering the question. If the Puranic statement be literal- 
ly correct and the Satavahanes have to be looked upon as belonging 
to the tribe of the Andhras, then we must essume: either that this 
branch had separated itself early from the mein stock of the Andhras 
(which was settled іц, Һе region of the deltas of the Godavari and the 
Krsna), even before the time of Simuka and Satakarni, and settled in 
the west: or that the Andhras thamselves kad at first occupied the ` 
part of the plateau surrounding the province named Satavahani-hara, 
and then migrated before the historic epoch, from that centre, to- 


‘ wards the west and towards the east. But it is after all conceivable 
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that the Satavahans may not have been Andhras; and it is quite 
probable—this is the alternative explanation referred to above—that 
the correct designation of this dynasty is really Andhrabhrtya 
whieh was later wrongly abbreviated by some of the Puranas into 
Andhra), a germ of genuine history being preserved in the appella- 
tion Andhrabhrtya. In this case, however, the latter compound is 
properly regarded as a Sasthi-Tatpurusa; and taken to mean ‘the , 
feudatories of the Andhras.’ For there is nothing improbable in the 
assumption that the founders of Satavahana dynasty were originally 
the vassals ofthe Andhra sovereigns, of whom it may with assur- 
ance be affirmed that at or about the time ol the rise of the Satava- 
hanas they were the most powerful potentates in the Dekkan. 


40 Contra Rapson (Op. cit. p. xxi) and others. : . 
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TEXT OF THE MYAEADONI INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME 
O3 SRI-PULUMAVI 


i. [Sildha[m] [11*] Rano Satavahananam § [i] ri-Pulum [a] - 
visa saya 8 hema [2] diva 1 
2. [masa] mahasenazat[i]sa Khamda [na] kasa janapade S [а] 
tavahani-hare 
8. -mikasa  Kumaradatasa game Vepurake vathavena gaha- 
Р patikena [Kom] tanam [Sambe]na, ` 
4.. talakam khanitam [11*]. 


TRANSLATION 


Suecess! On the first day of the second [fortnight of] winter in 
the eighth year (of the rein) of Siri-Pulumavi King of the Satavahana 
(family) the reservoir -vas sunk by the householder (gahapatika) 
.... resident of ihe vllage of Vepuraka belonging to the Captain ' 
(gumika) Kumaradata (Eumaradatta), in the province (janapada) of 
Satavahani-hara belonging to the Great General (mahansenapati) 
Khamdanaka (Skandanaza) 
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‘ON ‘THE ROOT LUBH 
_ | ‚А. MEILLET | 
[Translated* from the French by Priyaranjan Sen-Gupta] 


The dialect of India on which the language of the Rgveda is 
based is the dialect of the North-West, t.e., of that part of India 
which is nearest to the Iranian region. It is worth our while to 
investigate if this dialect does not offer some points of similarity 
with the Iranian. ° 

Among such points of resemblance, undoubtedly the most striking 
is the treatment of the ancient liquid Indo-European 1. Like the 
Iranian, the language of the Rgveda ignores the liquid 1, which is 
there confounded with +; for example, in the case of linguo, 
‘I leave’ the Vedic has rinakti, and corresponding to Gothic filu 
‘much,’ it has ‘puru. 

The language of the other parts of India had maintained the 
distinction between + and 1; and classical Sanskrit, which represents 
a vedic type spoken by inhabitants of different regions, has often 
introduced forms with l; for example, in ths place of Latin lingo 
the Rgveda has a root rih (or may. be 7614), ust as the Avestan has 
а root 742 ; but the classical Sanskrit has lih (or may be ledhi) with | 
i, like Latin, Greek, German, Slavonic, Armenian. This is one of 
the innovations which best show the composite character of 
classical Sanskrit. f 

If, in a root like 77% which had v in the Rgveda, classical Sanskrit 
has introduced १, one has all the greater reason for believing that J 
figures in a root unknown in the Egveda. This is just what happens 
in the case of the root lubh ; this root is nct found in the earlier 
part of the Rgveda, excepting one solitary case when in mandala X 
of the Rgveda we find the causative form lobhayanti. It is for this 
reason that this root which begins with ¿in Indo-European—when 
one compares Gothic Wap ‘dear,’ Latin lubet ‘he pleases’—exists in 
Sanskrit along with an initial/. It is a root unknown to the 
dialect of North-West. 


1 The original has appeared in Z, б, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, | 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 1917) p. 357—[Ed.] 
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This is not a mere chance; unknown in the-N orth- West of India, 
that Indo-European root was also unknown in the Iranian, where 
` no trace of it whatever can be found: To the similarity in the 
phonetic treatment of ¿ina Iran and in the North-West of India, is 
added here a similarity of vocabulary which deserves notice 

There might be found andoubtedly some, other cases analogous to 
this one; for example, the group of words laksam, laksma, étc., has 
no. known corresponding forms in the Iranian; it is hardly 
represented in the Rgvedw, especially in the earlier parts of it; and 
the fact that ib contains shows that in the Rgveda it belongs to 
the small number of elements borrowed from dialects other than 
those of the North-West 

Though the Iranian cx the one hand, and the languages, of India 
on the other are two distinct groups which are palpably opposed to 
each other, it seams that in a certain measure the dialects of the 
North-West of which the Rgveda offers the most ancient form, ‘fur- 
nish a transitional stage between the Indian and the Iranian. I 


“АМ ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE MEANINGS OF 
CERTAIN VEDIC WORDS 
V. К. RAJWADE 


‘In editing Yaska's Nirukta with Durga's Yrtti, I have frequently 
had xeason to be dissatisfied with the intezpretations they give of 
Vedie words and Vedie verses and I have met with similar dis- 
appointment while weferring to Sayana. All three are fanciful, 
while Sayana.is an opportunist as he gives to words senses that 
seem to him best at the moment. In interpreting the Veda one 
should proeded on the principle that a word has only one ‘sense 
throughout ; departures from this principle can only be justified on 
the score of absolute unsuitability. In fixing the sense of a word all 
passages in which that word occurs should be collated. This is the 
modern method and I have followed it in determining the senses 
of the following words 


: आहनस्‌ . 

In the Aikapadika section of the Nighantu, there is the word 
ARTA: considered as obscure. Yaska in interpreting it. says :— 
आहननवन्तो वचनवन्तः (Nir. 4-15). The word occurs in ये ते मदा आहनसो 
विहायसस्तभिरिन्दरे चोदय दातवे मघम्‌ RV. ІХ, 75, 5. आहृनः is another 
word in the same section. It occurs in अन्येन मदाहनो. याहि तूयम्‌ 
(RV. X, 10, 8).  Yaska's interpretation is: आहेसीव भाषमाणेत्यसभ्यभा- 
षणादाइना इव भवल्येतस्मादाहनः स्यात्‌ (Nir. У. 2). Thus the word आहनस्‌ 
is interpreted in two different ways by Yaska. angaa: (Plu)— 
‘cheating, beguiling one out of himself" and आइन: (Voc. Sing.)— 
` Oh, inflictor of pain, (Бу your loud talk). I am going to show that 
it is not necessary at all to treat the word in this fashion. आहनस्‌ 
is to be declined like a stem ending in as: आइनाः, arga, आहनसः ; 
Š आहन: ; आंइनसम्‌ ete. It is used six times in the Rgveda : 

(1) ऋऊुमैनित्री तस्या अपस्परि p जात आविशद्याछु वर्धते । 
तदाहना अभवत्‌ पिप्युषी पर्योइशो: ЧЇДЧ प्रथमं तदुक्थ्यम्‌ ॥ 
RV. II, 13, 
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‘A certain season is the mother (of Soma). Born of her he 
immediately entered the waters in which he grows. आहनाः [Nom. 
Sing.] then drank the ne баг juice of that Soma. That was Indra's 
first praiseworthy act.’ 

The Sukta mentions -he praiseworthy deeds of Indra. Indra 
impregnated a certain season (the rainy season) which brought 
f forth Soma. | Its juice is o be diluted with water. Then it becomes 

drinkable. Some आहना: drank this water. 

Sayana construes आइन: with Soma and says that Soma then be- 
came आहना:, fib to be pressed (आइन्तव्यः अभिष्रोतव्य:). He connects 
pipyusi with somalata wich he supplies. Then the Soma creeper 
flourished ( वर्धयन्ती अनवत ). That Soma juice is the most praise- 
worthy present to Indre. तदा आहनाः अंशोः पीयूषं पयः पिप्युषी अभवत्‌ 
seems a natural constructon. The question is, who is आहेना: ? 

(2) s सू महे सुशरणाय Wet गिरं भरे नव्यसीं जायमानां | 

य आइना दुहितुवैक्षणार रूपा मिनानो 5984 a: ॥ RV. V, 49, 18 
I offer heartily tkis rayer holy, and new because of its fast 


coming to birth, to the gr. аф one, the good shelter, who destroying 
wild things in the channe3 of his daughter (the earth) created this 


(water) for us . 
यः 9ТЕЧ(:--1ааха, 18 आहनाः here. 
रूपा मिनान — Creating waters ' (Sayana). 
(8) अहं सोममाहनसं बिभर्मि RV. X, 195, 2. f 
Sayana explains आइनसम्‌-आहन्तव्यममिषोत्यं सोममथवा शत्रूणामा- 
हन्तारं WI. Vaganbhrni identifying herself with the whole 
universe and iss crestor says, I bear the moon that is आहनस्‌ , 
(4) ये ते मदा आहनसो विहयसस्तेभिरिन्द्रं चोदय दार्तवे मघम्‌ 
RV. IX, 75, 5. 
‘O, Soma, impel Indra b give us wealth by those intoxications of 
yours that are आहनस्‌ and त्रिहायस्‌ .1 
(5) को अस्य वेद प्रथमस्याह क ई ददश क इह प्रवोचत्‌ । ° 
बृहन्मित्रस्य वरुणस्य था कदु अब आइनो depu ॥ БҮХ, 10, 6. 


1 For the. meaning of Vihaycs see below. 
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Sayana puts this into Yami’s mouth and interprets it thus: 
‘Who would come to know this deed of this first day? Who would 
see it and who here (on this earth) would blab of it? Extensive 
is the domain of Mitra and Varuna, that is ‘day and night, where 
you frighten (आहनस्‌ ) men by threats of hell for nothing. О 
आहनसू, what do you say (to my proposal)’ ? नरकेण मर्यादया आहन्तः 
हिंसित: says Sayana. 

Really speaking these words are addressed by Yama to Yami, 
The hymn consists of their albernate? speeches. In verse 5 she said 
to him :—'The divine €reator made us, man and wife, in the womb 
(itself). Heaven and earth know of this relationship of'ours. 
Never does any one infringe his decrees.’ | 

To this, verse 6 is a reply by Yama:—' Ever since the very first 
day (of exeation) who has known of such relationship (between 
brother and sister)? Who has seen it or ever talked about it here? 
Wide is the domain of Mitra and Varuna (who watch men and punish 
them). If asked, O आहनसू, what would you say to me and to them ?' 

Vicya gocurs only*once in the Rgveda. Sayana? interprets it as 
narakavici. Y take it to mean prsta ‘asked’ without any authority 
however. | 

(6) न तिष्ठन्ति न नि मिषन्त्येते देवानां स्पश इह ये चरन्ति | 

अन्येन मदाहनो याहि तूयं तेन її ag «а चक्रा ॥ RV. X, 10, 8. 

‘ The spies of the gods who walk (about) here do neither stand 
idle nor wink. О आहनसू go quickly with another than me. With 
him sport like the two wheels of a chariot.’ 

In vv. 10 and 12 Yama addresses Yami as subhage. He dissuades 
her and repels her amorous advances but not in abusive words. 
आहनस्‌ therefore should not Lave a cengorious meaning. What is 
that meaning, is the question. ' : 

Some goddess, Indra ( or some other god ), Soma ( or the Moon ), 
the exhilarating effect of Soma, and Yami———Aall these are आइनसः. 


2 Бо Oldenberg too, JVoten Zum Rgueda, ТЇ 205, and before him Geldner. 

3 Geldne» follows him. Oldenberg, Noten ЇЇ 206, doubts that the idea of 
hell was Vedic. He hesitatingly proposes the meaning ‘(a speech ) deviating 
(fg + эт) from truth.’ It may mean “approach from all sides, assail with 
questions.” 
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‘The meaning that would be applicable to all these would Ье. lovely 
` or dear or darling.’ The goddess, the Moon and Yami would be love- 
ly; Indra and Soma world be dear. The मद of Soma must be dear 
to the gods. All the gods are dear to the worshippers. А sister is 
dear to a brother. आहनस (Voc. Sing.) therefore should in the above 
context mean ‘Oh dear (sister). It is not a distant cry from ‘dear’ 
to ‘lovely.’ Oldenberg proposes ‘luxurious, sensual’ as the meaning. 

I do not understand way verse 6 should be attributed to Yami and 
verse 9 to Yama in the Anukramani. : 

Usas is called अहना in Té genga यात्यच्छा RV. I, 128, 4. Мах 
Muller connects it with Athene. May not agal: be the same as 
आहृना:, the dear or lovely one? What can be lovelier than Usas ? 
आहनस्‌ шау have come from आ +हन्‌ ` strike fully, (with wonder or 
delight ). i 

विहायसू . 

This word, too, shculd mean 'dear or lovely.’ Sayana makes it 
mean महत्‌ оп the autkor-y of the Nighantu. It is.to be declined 
like आहनसू, It occurs in ये ते मदा आहनसो RV. IX, 75, 5, as we have 
already seen and simply intensifies the meaning of आहनस्‌, . The 
intoxication of Soma is dear and very dear. We find the word 
used in ten other passages : 

(1) qw रथो दक्षिणाया अरोज्येनं देवासो अस्रतासो अस्थुः 1 

. कृष्णादुदस्थाद्यी विहायाश्चिकित्सन्ती ят क्षयाय ॥ БУ. 7, 198, 1. 

‘ The spacious chariot of the straight (moving) one has been made 
ready. The immortal gocs have occupied it on all sides. The no- 
ble dear one ( Ñg: ) hes risen from the dark, desirous of seeing 
the human abode (the ear:h). 

(2) विश्वो ferar अरतिव॑सुद्धे हस्ते दक्षिणे RV. 7, 128, 6. 

.'The universal lord; the Vasu, and विहायाः held (wealth) in 
his right hand.’ Hore ZAT: as meaning ‘great’ would be more 
suitable. ‘But ‘dear’ would not be inappropriate. : 

(8) aa सोमाः अदिवो त्रिदाना ऋभुर्येभिटेषपर्व विहाया: अयम्यमानोन्ञ्रति Ч, 

aaa etc. RY III, 86, 2. 
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Soma has belonged: to Indra from of old; by means of i$ Indra, the 
dear rain God, has become right. Here either meaning would suit 
(4) त्वद्वाजी वाजंभरो विहाया अभिश्क्िज्ायते सत्यशुष्मः RY. IV, 11, 4. 

"Thy horse, oh Agni, bringing food, dear, and fulfilling desires 
becomes true to his valour.’ 
Here dear’ would be more appropriate 
(B) aa सूनो सहसो नो विहाया अम्ने तोक तनयं वाजिनों दाः RV. VI, 13,6 
Give us, oh Agni, thou son of strength, dear [or great] (विहायाः) 
as thou art, sons, grandsons, and horses.’ 
Here, too, either meaning would suit 
(6) आ सोमो अस्मा अरुहद्विहाया अगन्म यन्न प्रतिरन्त आयु 
RV. VIII, 48, 11. 
When.dear.Soma.sat upon us (i.e., took. complete possession of 
us) we went where they lengthen life 
(7) विश्वकमी विमना आद्विहाया धाता विधाता परमोत em; RV. X, 82 
The deity of this sukta is said to be. Visvakarman. Sayana 
accordingly explains the words .विमनाः etc. as being ‘epithets of 
Visvakarman and if his usual way, he alters. परमा to परम: and 
interprets संहृ as аа: But these words seem to ‘be 
the names of several gods and विहायाः may stand for Usas ог Soma 
and mean ' lovely or dear.’ 
(8) रेभदत्र जनुषा पूर्वो अंगिरा ग्रावाण ऊध्वो अभिचक्षुरध्वरम्‌ । 
येभिर्विहाया अभवद्विचक्षणः पाथः सुमेकं स्वधितिवेनन्वतिः॥ RV. X, 99, 15. 
‘ Angiras, senior by birth, praised here (in this sacrifice) and the | 
crushing stones looked up to the sacrifice; by them the dear one 
(Soma) became wise. Sharp like a hatchet, he enjoys (the comp- 
any ) of agreeable water 
(9) इमं घा वीरो oad दूतं कृण्वीत аб: | पावकं esed विहायसम्‌ । 
RV. VIII, 28, 19. 
‘The mortal hero may certainly make immortal fire that has a 
black path and is great or lovely his messenger 
(10) яяач, विहायसे स्तोमोभेः स्थूरयूपवत्‌। ऋषे वेयश्व दम्यायाम्नये ॥ 
° 1 RV. VIII, 28, 24 
Oh Sage, son of Vyasva, thou dost verily worship the domestic 
dear fire with hymns like Ч. 
7 1 
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Usas, Agni, and Soma nro dear to men. Ina few cases, however, 
the meaning ‘great’ would be more appropriate. विहायस्‌ may come 
from वि + हा and literally mean ‘ going in all directions.’ The clas- 
sical Sanskrit विहायस्‌ means ‘sky’ (ie. that which stretches on 
various sides), विहायस्‌ meaning ' great’ would lead to the meaning 
'sky. There is nothing to warrant the sense of ' dear’ except the 
association of विहायस्‌ wisa आहनस्‌, and its being used as epithet of 
Usas. European scholars render it as ' great, eublime.' 


E 


कपा. 


This word Sayana interprets as कृपया and orce only as ज्वाळ्या 
The latter is Ње real meening in almost all passages. Grassmann 
translates it as form, appearance 

(1) ай होतारं मन्ये... ... 

य чт स्वध्वरो देवो देवाच्या कृपा । 
чае विश्राष्टिमचुवष्टि. . ... RV. I, 197, 1. 
कृपामसामर्थ्येळक्षणया STAI—Sayana.* * 

* Y praise Agni, the priest who desires a continuous shower of 
ghee (which he licks up) with his upward flame (8841) directed to- 
wards the gods.’ 

(2) स न ऊर्जांसुपाभृत्यया कुणा न जूयैति RV. I, 128, 9 

कृपा --हवि SRS कल्पनया--88४६॥७ 


He ( Agni) does not Gestroy with this his flame our store of food 
or riches’! 


Agni.is called ऊर्जा पातिः in the Rgveda. He preserves food, and 
does not destroy it. 9174 is a difficult word; if occurs only once 
in the Rgveda. Sayana -nterprets it as हवि:स्वीकरणाविषय Accord: 


ing to him the line meane: Agni does not expire but retains till the 
end his power of accepting oblations 


(8) सूरो नहि द्युता त्वं कृपा पावक रोचसे БУ. VI, 2, 6 
कृपाङक्कपाभिसुखोकरणस्मथया स्तुत्या--399॥॥७ 
| ‘Thou, oh fire, shinest with thy flame, as the sun with his lustre 


4 देवान्प्रत्यक्तया कृपा Nir, VL 8 1.6, तेभ्यो हविर्वहनयुक्तया gan ë 


| 
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(4) पावकया यश्चितयन्त्या कृपा क्षामन्नुरुच उषसो न नानुना RV. VI, 15, 5, 
कृपा-दी प्त्या---88ए ७1 8 . 
* Who, (Agni) shines on earth with his purifying, awakening or 


_ rising flame as the dawns shine with light.’ 


(5) чач स्वाधिति: शुविर्गात्स्वया कृपा तन्वा रोचमान: | RV. VII, 8,9. 
कृपा --दी प्त्या---88ए 018. 

‘ When Agni shining with his slender flame like a newly-sharpened 
hatchet, came out of wood.’ 

(6) उदु तिष्ठ स्वध्वर स्तवानो देव्या कृपा RV. VIII, 23, 5. 

कृपा —sqme9gr—Sagana. 

‘ Rise, oh Agni, praised as thou art, with thy divine flame, ‘thou 
by whom our sacrifice is successful.’ 

(7) यज्ञेमिरद्धुतकतुं यं कृपा सूदयन्त इत्‌ । मित्रं न जने sfirqgaraí% ॥ 
| | RV. VIII, 28, 8. 
कृपा = स्वसामर्थ्येन —Sayana. = | 

‘Him of extraordinary deeds (Agni), staying (सुधित) among sacri- 
ficers like a friend, the priest kindled up with flames by means of 
oblations. Sayana renders The priests drop or place सूदयन्ते 
by their efforts him (Agni) among sacrificing men, that is, they 
make Agni iulfll sacrificer’s desires 

(8) दविद्युतत्या रुचा परिश्चेभन्त्या कृपा | सोमाः BRT गवाशिर 

RY. IX, 64, 28 
कृपा=धारया-—Sayana. 

‘ Soma juices mixed with milk look white with their exceedingly 
shining lustre and their all-surrounding brigatness or flame.’ 

BT is the Instrumental Singular of कृप्‌ . 

Crepo in Latin means ‘crackle, rustle.” In Sanskrit, there is no 
root krp, having that meaning, unless it means so in the following 
passages. 

(a) अनु पूर्वाः कृपते वावशाना प्रदीध्याना जोषमन्याभिरेति RV. І, 113, 10. 

अनुकल्पत -समथों wals—Sayana 
Usas levingly shines (कृपते) like former dawns and goes delight- 
fully or willingly in company with others 


— > >, 


(b) नाके सुपर्णमुपपप्तिवांस गिरोवेनानामङ्ृपन्त पूर्वी: RV. ІХ, 85, 11. 


82 ` ` TV. сабе 
‘Innumerable cries of birds followed (अक्षपन्त ) ihe eagle flying 
close to the sky.’ उपाकृपन्तरअनिष्टवन्ति, Here =ч cannot mean ‘shine 
(c) अनु त्वा रोदसी उभे ऋञ्षमाणं म 'केपताम्‌ । इद्र यहस्युहाभवः ॥ 
RV. VIII, 76, 11. . 
Both heaven and earth imXated you,. while you pulled out the 
demons and killed them 
In (७) and (८) अनुकृप most probably means ' imitate 
अगच्छत कृपमाणं परादति Ча: स्तरस्य त्यजसा निबाधितम्‌ ВУ. І, 119, 8 
CA certain young man was 2ondemned and punished by his father 
for having offéred a hun£red goats to a^woM). “You, oh Asvins, 
went to (the:young mar) burning. (कृपमाणं) ` in--heaven, being con- 
‚ дешпей or punished by his fataer.’ | | 
| SIAM -kdq«i-—Sayans. 


मेहना. M 

This word is considersd as unintelligible inthe Aikapadika and 
Yaska- (Nir. IV,-4 ) interprete it as Healy (44) Sakalya treats 
‘it as a single pada while Жагага says, it is made up of q (#) + 
इह+न (अस्त), “The wad really comes from fig (सेचने ): मेहना 
is therefore a shower or sometaing fo be showered. | 
` CD यदिन्द्र चित्र मेहनास्ति चादातमद्रिवः । | 

राधस्तन्नो विदद्स उभयहस्या भर.॥ RV. ४, 39, 1. 

“О wonderful or brave Indrz, thou wieldér of thunderbolt, pos- 
sessed ‘as thou art oi wealth give: thas wealth to us with both 
hands—the wealth which: thou art to give to us in showers’ (मेहना). 
Heat is fem. instr. sing. So foo Grassmann and other European 
scholars j | ` 

(9) व्यानशी रोदसी मेहनावात्‌ FV. 111, 49,3 

‘Indra while showering rain occupied व्यानाशि; heaven and earth, 

महनावान्‌ = धनवान्‌ —Sayana 

(3) विभु प्रभु प्रथमं मेहनावतो बृहस्पतेः... RY, 11, 24, 10. ° 

महनावतः =वषेणवतः— Sayana 

Mighty, pervading and first is (this act of raining) of Brhaspati, 
the showerer 
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NOM 


(4) शुष्मासो ये ते अद्रिवो केतसापः उभा देवावभिश्ये दिवश्च ग्मश्च राजथः 
RV. V, 38,.8. 
ЧЄЧГНЄЧЇЧЦ--бауана 
O thunderer, those powerful showerers, i.e. the Maruts, serve thee 
as servants (ketasapas), both of you rule over heaven and ea-th for 
our good 
(5) वृक्षाश्विन्मे अभिपित्वे अरारणुः 1 गां भजन्त मेहनाश्वं भजन्त मेहना 
RV. VIIL 4, 2. 
मेहना-मंहनीया यन्मे इह नास्तीति ЯГ--бауааа 
Even my trees cried out at the sacrificial dinner or sympesium 
“Take showers of cows and horses." ° . 
(6) अस्मे रुद्रा Agar पर्वतासो वृत्रहत्ये भरहूतो सजोषाः RV. ҮШІ, 62, 12. 
मेहनाः = उदकसेचनयुक्ताः-589० 
In the Vrtra-killing battle, the mighty winds, the showerers, the 
grand clouds become friendly (सजोषाः) to us 
When West (derived from fig ) can appropriately mean ' sFowers 
of rain’ in every one of these passages, one eannot understand why 
Sayana, Yaska, and Gargya, the पदकार, should go out cf the 


way and interpret it as dedi or मे इह नास्ति. 


faa. Ë 


The stem चित्र occurs in the Rgveda 135 times in the three genders, 
and in the various cases; six times in the superlative degree; twice 
as fr; once as चित्रेणी ; and thirty-seven times in compcunds: 
thus about one hundred and eighty-one times in all possible. *orms. 
Sayana interprets चित्र generally as चायनीय or पूजनीयः and 
occasionally only as विविधवर्णयुक्त . चित्र should really be carived 
from fy and mean ‘that in which light is heaped.’ Its primary 
meaning seems to be ‘resplendent’ as in qu चित्रा अश्वा 
RV. I, 116, 8 ' the bright resplendent horses of the Sun,’ SENAAT 
भानवः, चित्रेभिः रश्मिभि:, चित्रा तन्यतुः, अझ्निश्चित्रः , उषाः चित्रा, चित्रा 
आयुधानि, चित्रो रथः , चित्रं द्रविणं, चित्र मुच्छन्तीसुषस ; or in.such comrounds 


5 चायृ पूजानिशामनयोः ` 
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as चित्रभानुः सविता or m, चित्रमहसममिं, चिन्नशोचिषमार्मे, चित्रामघा 
उषा; ; or in such comparisons as रुक्मो न चित्र: (RV. I, 88, 2), 
सूरो न चित्र: (RV. IX, Es, 34), रथंन चित्रं (RV. Ш, 2-70), चित्रं न 
तन्यतुः (RV. IX, 81, 16, रयिगे चित्रा (RV. I, 66, 1), राजानो न चित्रा 
(RV. X, 78, 1), दवमानेव Pp वरम (RV. X, 107, 10), विद्युत इव चित्राः . 
The Sun himself is oncs called चित्रमायुधं (RV. V, 63, 4); so Agni 
is called चित्रमनीर्क (BV. X, 2,6). It is not clear whether in चित्रा 
qur (RV. I, 184, 4) चित्र should mean ‘bright’. or ‘variegated.’ So 
also in the comparisons अश्वेव चित्रा (RV. IV, 52-2), अश्वा न चित्रा 
(RV..X, 74, 7), अश्वे न चित्रे (RV. I, 30, 21), पश्चेव चित्रा (RV. X, 106, 3) 
where Usas is comparec to अश्वा and पश्वा. It depends on what 
this animal अश्वा or पश्वा :8. Can а mare be called ‘resplendent’? 
Or does it refer to а dappled animal? Once चित्रेव प्रत्यद्श्यायती 
(RV. VIII, 101, 13) is said about Usas. Does चित्रा stand for some 
चित्र animal? चित्र should mean ‘spotted’ in चित्रासु योषु (RV. VI, 72-4) 
and चित्रेमिरत्ने: (RV. ҮІ, 8, 8) When ‘food’ ( बाजंः , अर्के, वयः इषं, 
राधः, भोजनं) is said to Le चित्र, is it to be considered as ‘bright’ or 
‘various’? In चित्रश्रवस्तम राथिं or gri (RV. VIII, 24, 8), चित्रश्रवस्तमः 
अझ्ञिः, चित्र would mean ‘various.’ But in यस्ते चित्रश्रवस्तमो य इन्द्र 
яй чи: q ओजोदातमो मइः (RV. VIL 72.17), how сап म॒द्‌ be 
चित्रश्रवस्तम १ Or does it mean, Indra’s intoxication results in the gift 
of various food, as it does in killing lots of foes or in giving the best 
possible vigour? Agni is once called चित्रे राधः of Usas. Agni 
received various food anc is fhussthe various food of the Dawn. In 
चित्रा अमिश्यः, चित्रामिरूतिश्रिः, चित्रेण कमेणाभिव्थिकत, चित्रा प्रमतिः, चित्रं 
जनिम, यासु स्तुतिषु चित्रं न दडशे, कदस्य चित्रं, चित्र would mean wonderful 
or unexpeoted; while in चित्रसेनाः पितरः (BV. VI, 75, 9), चित्रघजाते: 
aÑ: (RV. VI, 3, 5) it may mean‘ wonderful’ or ‘varied.’ In 
पर्जन्यश्चित्रां वाचं वदति (RV V, 63, 6), चित्र should mean ‘strange’ 
‘hitherto unheard of’; ic चित्रा रूपाणि मरतां (RV. V, 59, 11), ' various.’ 
In अभिश्ित्रेषु sy (EV. Ш, 9, 11) Agni is found hiding in various 


or strange unexpectec. stomachs or receptacles., Agni or the Maruts 


А | . 
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or Usas are called चित्र because they are resplendent. In चित्र चित्रिणीच्वा 
चित्रं कृणोष्यूतये (RV. IV, 32, 2); ‘О Indra, Oshero, in hero-breeding 
women you create a hero for protecting men.’ So alsoina चित्र 
चित्रं चितयन्तमस्मे चित्रक्षत्र चित्रतमं वयोधां युवस्व (RV. ҮІ, 6,7). Agni is 
requested to give ' a most heroic hero who would know everything 
, and would bestow food.’ Agni himself is fq or a hero, his ksatra 
strength is heroic; and so he is capable of bestowing such a hero 
चित्रिणी in चित्र चित्रिणीपु चित्रे would have the same meaning as वीरिणी 
Indra's wife calls herself वीरिणी 

चित्र twice is a name of a king; इन्द्रो dT घेदियन न्मघे सरस्वती वा सुभगा- 
«899 । त्वं वा चित्र «тый (RV. VIII, 21, 17). ‘Sarasvati or Indra or 
thou, O king चित्र, art etc. But whatis the sense when Indra or his 
Bhanu is called चित्र? Indra is not a visitle phenomenon. Does 
he represent the whole rainy phenomenon oz the burst of the mon- 
8907, viz. the gathering of the clouds, the storm winds, the thunder 
and lightning and then the terrible down-pcur ? In that case Indra 
` would be resplendent, as alsohis rays, and so he may be called चित्रभानु, 
But it seems चित्र sometimes means a ‘hers.’ In तन्म ऋतमिन्द्र चित्र 
पातु (RV. VIII, 97. 15), उम्र चित्र चेतिष्ठ (RV. ҮШІ, 46, 20), «t <á नश्चित्र 
ая н (RV. VI, 46. 9), येनेमे {бїз weed रोदसी ओभे सुझिप्र प्राः 
(RV. VI, 46,.5), चित्र occurring in proximity to उग्र ог ओजिष्ठ 
should mean ' heroic.’ That meaning would suit very well 
the giver of such large wealth. In चित्र इद्राजा राजका इदन्यके 
(RV. VIII, 21. 18), “चित्र ‘alone is worthy of being king; others are 
mere princelings.’ चित्र ‘thus has alntost seven meanings: (a) 
resplendent or bright, (b) spotted or dappled, (с) various or varied, 
(d) strange, (@) not hitherto experienced, (y) wonderful, (д) heroie 


or a hero. MEN v 

faut in Avesta besides meaning ‘evident, various,’ ‘wonderful, 
publicity, er the face’ has also the sense of ‘seed, origin or brood 
or the signs of menstruation.” fagagd ‘a woman who has 


offspring’; Разї, breed ! 
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सस्नि. 

This word is formed from the reduplication of स्ना like ददि, wf, 
पपि otc., and means literally '(one) having bathed.' It is used in 
the sense of the classics. निष्णात ( निनदीभ्यां स्नातेः कौशले Panini VIII, 
3, 89) and governs the lozative of that in which efficiency is shown 

(1) प्राता रथो नवो योजि सस्निः RV. 11, 18 | 
1 In the morning was yoked а new and fresh or newly washed 

( afe ) chariot.’ Я У 

u(tq—newly washed, bright. . 

(9) रंथो न सस्निरभिवाक्षे nsa, RV. III, 15, 5 

Fetch (us) food like ёл efficient or capacious chariot 

(8) त्वं सोम Jaga: पवस्व चषणीसह | सस्नियां agaa: RV. ІХ, 24, 4 

यः ( इन्द्र: ) अनुमाय सस्निश्च чєй चर्षेणीसहे नृभादनः त्वं हे सोम पवस्व . 

‘O Soma, maddener с: heroes, purify thyself for him who bears 
down foes, who must be maddened and made powerful or efficient 
( सस्नि ) 

(4) जब्निशत्रममित्रियं सस्न्वांजं दिवे दिवे | गोषा उ अश्वसा असि ॥ 

RV. IX, 61, 20. 
Killing the unfriensly Vrtra and giving food daily, thou, 
O Soma, givest cows and. horses.’ | i 

वाजं सार्स्ने: would be a wrong idiom, if सस्नि were derived from स्ना. 
‘In this instance at least derivation from सनू is unavoidable. 

It is also possible to darive it in many other instances from सनू 
‘fo give.’ Most of the passages could also te explained in this 
manner. But opinion s divided on this point; cf.. Oldenberg, 
Noten Il 858, who is indined to explain the word in most of the 
passages from सन्‌ . , 

(5) यस्ते साधिष्टोऽवस 422 ऋतुश्मा भर। 

अस्मभ्यं चषैणीसह सरिंन वाजेषु दुष्टरम्‌ RV. V, 35,1. . 0 

‘Oh Indra, bring us shat deed of thine, that is best for our 

defence, à deed capable of bearing down foes, powerful ( सस्नि ) 


and unovercomeable in battles. 
(6) तं विखादे सास्तिमद्य श्रतं नरमर्वाद्चामिन्द्रमवसे करामहे RV. X, 38, 4: 


M 
` 
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“We shall to-day induce or pray (to come) down that famous 


Indra, the hero, powerful ( सस्नि ) in destroying foes (vikhade).’ ° 


(7) «чаа नदीनाम्पावृणाहरो अइमत्रजानाम्‌ । RV. X, 139, 6 

Indra obtained (a weapon viz. the thunderbolt) powerful 
(सस्नि) in letting loose the course (carqna) of rivers or roaring 
waters and opened wide the gates-of the stony enclosures.’ 

The cows—the waters—were impounded in stony cattlepounds. 
With his thunderbolt Ind-a tore open the gates and let off the 
waters to pursue their course. 

alta == मेघम्‌--# ४४४७. According to Yaska, Indra discovered 
or found a full-blown watery cloud (सस्नि) in aerial région 
(चरणे नर्दानां). He took of the shutters of the waters hemmed in 
stony enclosures. But this sense of ‘a full-blown cloud’ is not 
applicable everywhere and it is doubtful if it is applicable even here. 

(8) aana: शवसा भूर्योजाः झन्रुदीसाय भियसं दधाति । 

- अव्यनञ्च व्यनञ्न सस्नि स त नवन्त प्रभृता WS ॥ 
RV. X, 120, 2 

"The chastiser (शत्रु) growing in strength and of jnexhaustible 
power, he (Indra) inspires fear in the foe. О powerful one ( सस्नि) 
all (&hings) breathing and without breath bow down to thee in thy 
valorous rage (मदेषु) 

(9) त्वया वयमुत्तमं धीमहे क्यो बृहस्पते पाम्निणा सस्निना युजा | 

RV. II, 28, 10 
Oh Brhaspati we (shall) store the best food having thee who art 
so powerful (सस्नि) and capable of gratifying desires 

(10) यज्ञस्य हि स्थ ऋत्विजां सस्नी वाजेषु зан । इन्द्रामी RV. VIII, 88, 1 

Oh Indra and Agni, уол two are the priests of the sacrifice, you 
who are powerful or efficient ( सस्नि) in battle and other acts.’ 
afta in the sense of ‘efficient or powerful’ seems to be fit 
everywhere. 


б заа हिंसायां (2/४५? 1, 50). 


BESNAGAR INSCRIPTION OF HELIODOEOS 
yv. S. SUKTHANKAR | 


Ever since the providential discovery by Sir John Marshall of the 
writing hidden beneath the thick crust of vermilion coverirg the 
shaft of the Garuda column of Besnagar, that little Prakrit record . 
has engaged the attention of a number of distinguished scholars in- 
terested in Indian history,! and their patient research has suceeded, 
it may now be confiflently asserted, in elucidating completely the 
import of the inscription. The scholarly edition of th» tex from 
the pen of Dr. (now Professor) J. Ph. Vogel, published in ar issue 
of the Annual cf the Director-General of Archeology in India,” con- 
tains a succinct review of the readings and interpretations proposed 
by different scholars in their articles and notes on the subject, and: 
in this edition the labours of previous workers in the fanld may be 
said to have culminated. Respecting the investigaticns oi these 
scholars it may be remarked that the historical intersst centring 
round the name of, the Greco-Indian king Antialkidas, end tke fact 
of the conversion of а Greek ambassador in India to the cult of 
Vasudeva, preponderates in them so far over every Other considera- 
tion, that the language and textual criticism of the inscriptica have 
not received that share of attention and scrutiny which they deserve. 
It may, therefore, be permitted to me to supply the want by adding 
to what has been already accomplished a few observarions on this 
topic, and incidentally to elucidate a new aspect of this—ir many 
senses—unique record. 

The text (A) given by Dr. Vogel in the article juss allcded to - 
reads as follows: 2 

1. Devadevasa Va [sude] vasa Garudadhvaje ayam. 

2. Kaxite...... Heliodorena Bhaga. 

8. Vatena Diyasa putrena Takhasilakens. 


1 See Lüders List of Brahmi Inscriptions Nos. 639 and 670 ( Apperdix pp. 
63, 64 and 176). То the literature given there is to be added, as Заг as I 
know, only: 1912 Vogel, Annual Report of the Archeological Survey cf India, 
1908-9, pp. 126 ff., and Plate ; and 1914 Rapson, Ancient India, p 156 f. 
and Plate VI. | 

2 Above, 1908-9, p. 126 ff, 
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4. Yonadutena agsterm meharajasa. .. 
5. Amtalikitasa upa [n] ta sakasa [m] rano. 
6. Kasiputasa BhesaEhadrasa tratarasa. 
“Ч. 5 Vasena catudasenx rajena vadhamanssa, * 
т Now, in the first place, witk respect to th3 reading -karite (in line 
- 9:of the text), which is aloptel by most of she previous interpreters 
and. accepted’ by Dr. Vogel, it/may be remarked. that it ig.not al- 
. together free from objections. According tc ‘it, in this dialect the 
Nominative Singular: of & thematic stem would end:in—e, a conelu- 
sion which 18 a priori inalmissible'in:the cage of a Western. dialect. 
Furthermore, the Тасаг Зөв appended to бзэ various editions. of the 
inscription all: show дав di-tinctly that the final syllable-of the 
word in question is.to, as sorrectly read- by Dr. Bloch-in the editio 
"princéps:* the two inkel.imoressions-filéd in: the office.-of -the 
Archeological Superinten lent, Western Circle, which were examined 
by-me, also show on their reverse sides a deep dent corresponding to 
-tHe sign of-length (a-barz) in shat akshara. - There‘ сап be, there- 
fore, по doubt that.the-hor: horizontal stroke appended -to ‘the 
- right-of ‘the vertical was intentonally-incised by theengraver, and 
the correct reading is катезо. ` `n this instanee the medial o'is mark- 
ed by a zig-zag sign, whi-h reoroduces: quit» faithfully the form of 
thé initialo. ‘Other exa—ples of this usage in the inscription before 
us are do in Heliodorenc (lire 2) and no in rano (line 5); but an 
instance of the later cursize fo m, with the Lars ab a úniform height, 
is:supplied by Ро in- Yonaduterz (line-4) : the two forms occur here 
side by side as in other exly Erahmi inscriptions.5: The to of -karito 
baing admitted, we are co3stra пей to look upon: dlvoaje (ling 1) as 
„а lapsus plume for dhoajc; ths small st&roks corrésponding -to -the 
length which should have been added to'the loop of 7 has either been 
left out entirely or is not race ble on. the impressions. 
In order to accommedais the final vowel of karito to that of dhuage, 
it has been suggested that: the small slanting stroke across the sign . 


_ 73 As the following remarkxrefer-ohiefly to this <nscription’ only, .і is un- 
necessary bo reproduce here “he. Gatha. | commoniy designated as text В 
incised below it : . + 

4 Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 190+, p. 2055 

5 Bühler, Indische Paleogrep^ie, p. 81. 
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of length in the £o of karito is meant -to deléta-that length. - То this 
I have to say that бо my mind'the chances of the ergraver's having 
omitted to add е sign of length to the loop of 7 Cin which case, the 
slanting stroke across £o will have to be looked upon as a fortaitous 
mark on the ‘stone) and his having incised to by mistake for te are 
about equally balanced. But in regard to the locality of the in- 
scription, I aff inclined to look upon je as the incorrect ' syllable. 
The question could have been finally settled by reference to another 
Nominative Singulareof a thematic-stem ir the same inscription : 
unfortunately there is no other instance of it in text A. Butt- may 
. be noted that the text B which appears: to be intimately: connected 
with A, supplies at least" one- clear exampler of. the requisite form, 
namely, wpramado.® ` The vowel marks of tke final syllable of dama 
and caga are not clear: this much is, however, certain that neither 
of them ends in-e. Thus, ifthe inscriptions A and В are to be 
looked upon as. being linguistically connected with each other, the 
reading karito and the correction of dhvaje to dhvajo become inevi- 
table. ' 

After karito some ‘scholars read: їп the succeeding gap & word 
i[a] and render the latter by Skt. iha. In early Braami ілвогір- 
tions the reality of an initial ¿ is always attənded with some degree 
of uncertainty, especially. when. the inscribed stone is abraded as 
ours is; moreover the impressions that I have been able to examine 
fail to show any definite traces of the succeeding syllable. ` Thus 
every reading of a word intervening between karito and ` Holiodorena 
must be looked upon as open to.question. With reference to the 
identification of ia with tha, I-must remark that there ere no certain 
cases of the loss of an intervocilic के in Praxrit known-to me :™ one 

‘6The bar across the toprof da clearly marks the subsidiary o in that-ak- 
shara. .1 is true that Dr. Vogel read: damo,cogo ‘and apramada, which read- 
ings serve my propose equally well, but see-the transcript of ihe text of the 
Gatha by Drs. Venis and Barnett, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 1909, 1910. 

т The alleged exaniples (Jour: Roy. As. 80с.1909, р. 1089 ) of i from-in- 
scriptions all odeur in the Kharosthi versions of Asoka's Edicts: four times 
in the Shahbazgarhi, and once in the Mansera version. - Two analogous in- 
stances of ‘even a shorter form’ are cited from the’ Girnar inscription. - The 
references ате ав follows :— - - f А : 

Shahbazgarhi Ed. VI, 1,6 ` ¿qes LE LN E 
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would have to restore, in my opinion, iha (less likely idha) rather 
. than ia. But, it appears to me, that-the arbitrary insertion of, a 
word like dha. is in this instance utterly unjustified. For, what is 
meant by. saying that Garuda column was made here by (the order 
of) Heliodoros’? Helicdoros was surely not a manufacturer of 
Garuda columns! Cleary ihe can only be used with a word like 
sthapita : with karita. it is essentially inappropriate. + 1 
In line 3 it has been erstomary to read the last word Takhasila- 
kena. The correct readirg clearly is Takhasijakena, as there is по 
room for the sign of length (marked in this inscription, with. a 
prominent horizontal stroze ) between the syllables /a and ke, which, 
as it 18, almost. touch each other. The irregular projection to the: 
right of the vertical of la “8 no more intended to signify. the length 


Shahbazgarhi Ed. IX, 20 . ia-loka . р 
ac IX,20 . [A]ia or “ possibly” ù 


5 15, 24 to-loka or “possibly” hialoka ` 
Mansera ` YT, 31 4a-ca, 
Girnar EI, 4 t-loka 


27 - XIIL12 ¢-lokika ын 

The two instances from Gi-har need not have been quoted in this connec- 
tion as, in this instance, thers is no question of any loss of Л. In z-loka, i is 
the demonstrative pronoun, and 7-loka or i-lokika is equivalent to * this- 
world? or “of this world." With regard to the examples with uncertain A, 
it will have to be admitted that they cannot be looked upon as certain in- . 
stances of the alleged loss. Thus the evidence adduced reduces itself to the 
statement that out of the scoces of instances in which the word ika or its 
Prakrit equivalents occurs in Asoka Edicts, Bühler had read in Kharoshthi 
records in three presumably certain cases ४७ in the sense of “here.” The 
evidence is not overwhelminz ; and in view of the extreme similarity of the 
signs for + and #¿ in the Khar»oshthi alphabet, I hold. that a re-examination 
of the inscription in situ will qe necessary before a definite opinion сац be 
pronounced one way or tke cther. For the present I shall content myself by 
remarking that the forms current in the northern dialects appear to have 
been hia and- iha. The form Aia is, however, not zn instance. of the total 
` disappearance of the intervomlic 4. What has happened here is the follow- 
ing. Jha forms а dcublet hike, with the same adscript # as in Asokan hevam 
for evam. Then, as the rules >f Indian phonetics do not permit aspirates in 
consecutive syllables (Grassmann’s Rule) one of them (here the second for 
obvious reasons) is merged : rence, the-form Aid... AS to the alleged in- 
stances of the loss of interzocalic / in literary Prakrit, see Pischel, Gram- 

matik der Prakrit-Sprachen, cara, 266 ; 
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than a similar appearance in the very first aEshara of the sane line, 
which for that reason is not read as va but as it ought to be viz. va. 
Grammatically the form Takhasilakena is indefensible, at least in the 
sense ' resident of Taksasila,’ whereas Takhasilakena ( for Takkhasi- 
lakena ) із a tadbhava of the Sanskrit Taksasilaka or Takscsilaka 
(the form commonly found in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature ), in the 
same way as Mathura(ka) is formed from Mathura: of: the Xasika 
to Panini IV, 3, 93 

A glaring fact which has been, it appears to me, totally oveuooked 
by previous editors is the peculiar construction of the only sentence 
of which the epigraph consists. The sequence of the words in the 
sentence is indeed so thoroughly un-Indian that I. cannot eccount 
for the fact that none of the distinguished Iniologues who have com- 
mented on the inscription has remarked upon it. The sequsnce of 
words in Sanskrit or Prakrit, it must be admitted, is, on account of 
the synthetic form of the languages, theoretically quite free. Not- 
withstanding, practice has prescribed certain rules regulatng the 
relative position of words in the sentence, which are not dsparted 
from in prosa without sufficient reason. As a grammatical princi- 
ple it may safely be laid down that the qualifying word. sesana 
almost invariably precedes the word which `$ qualifies 21568,2: the 
Genitive stands before the word which it governs, the dependent 
noun before the preposition, the object and other adjuncts before the 
verb, etc. In particular, participial adject-ves, should, unless used 
predicatively, precede the word they quelify If we test our 
sentence in the light of this rule, it will be found to stand in dagrant 
contradiction to it. Now one may think what one likes atout the 
position of the words Bhagavatena, Diyass putrena, and Takhasi- 
lakena, which are in apposition to Heliodorena. But there are two 
instances of wrong sequence in this sentence which must >e con- 
sidered very remarkable, and they are, firstly, the use of agatena 
after Yonadutena, and secondly, the position of vadhamanasa ( fol- 
lowing on Bhagabhadrasa, of which it is an attribute) at the very 
end of the sentence. A Prakrit sentence ending with a present 
participle fs an anomaly. Indeed, it was at one time thought that 


8 See Hermann Jacobi's remarks on the subjec; in the introduetica to his 
Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen in Maharastri (Leipzig, 1886) ` 
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the seventh line. was-not.the last. line of-the inscription ;-but we-are 
now assured that the whole of the inscription is before. us,, and: no 
further lines have been worn out or lost pes 

It will be remarked tkzt the participles vadhamansa and. agatena 
occupy the same position as finite-verbs in dependent clauses. Does 
it not appear as though tre latter mode: of sentence. construction is | 
peculiar to Ње style of tte writer,.a-mode which is foreign.to the 
genius of the language in which he was writing? If so, how are^we 
to.account for:this anomsly ?: The key.to the situation is, I think, 
supplied by the phrase Ycnadutena agatena Maharajasa Amtálikitasa 
пратіа (lines 4 and-5), the construction: of -which becomes: intel 
ligible only when we:remark that it is: word-for-word a Prakrit 
rendering of the Greek ugo presbeuton elthontos.para tow megabasileos 
- Antalkidou ( cf. Hell., 1, 3, 9: An., 1; 1, 5); which in Greek is quite 
correct . and ` natural. . Tne.sequence of: the-words of. the above. , 
. Prakrit phrase being settBd. by this consideration; the.chiastie use of 
the prepositions places the noun-governed by.sakasam. (line.T.) ‘in : 
the position actually occupied by it, with the result that the.adjectival 
phrase beginning with vaszna (line 7) is pushed to. the very end.of the 
sentence. То change the epigraph into correct .Prakrit we must set 


it upside down. Prakrit idiom. would necessitate the:following 
92 23 ЯГ” 85 - 18. . , 91 19 
vasena catudasena rajera vadhamanasa rano tratarasa Kasiputasa, 
1 14 16: 18 `. 
Bhagabhadrasa sakasam -naharajasa Amtalikitasa -upamta. agetena * 


Yonadutena...... Heliodoreaa etc. Before passing on to other ques- 
tions I would here draw attention to'the striking similarity in point 
of construction between 3shagabhadrasa.../.....rajena vadhamanasa 
` and the Greek expressior kurou basileuontos ( Cyro regnante) with- 
out wishing to say definitely whether the latter has been of any 
moment in determining the shaping of the unfamiliar Prakrit phrase. 

If I am right in explain-ng the anomalies of construction referred | 
to above as Hellénisms, o= in other words if we assume that we 
must look to the Greek syntax and Greek mode of thought for an 
explanation of the abnormalities of construction, and peculiarities 


The numeral above eaca -word . indicates its position in the original 
sentence. 
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of phraseology: (if not. of alli at least “of some: of them), then 


some: other anomalies’ beconie also clear. ` Consider; for: instante; 
the-use’of the biruda tratarasa’(‘soteros)' with the: name of Blaga- 
bhadra. І am'not aware’ of any king of Indian extraction who 


‘Had’ assumed that title andit would be surprising if Bhaga- 


bhadra, whoever Ке may be, (provided he was an Indian ) had done 
so. Its use would cause’ no surprise, however, if the writer of the 


‘inscription were: a. Greek ; for; in- that.caso, we could very well 


understand his.tacking- on: to the name of an Indian: prince a royal 
title which was commonly assumed by Greek Kings of. his time.' Con- 
sider again the position of the verb :karito,. “Although the sequence 
Garudadhvaio ayam karito. Heliodorena is not faulty,—not: by. any 
means. there. are. instances.of it to be found in other inscriptions 
as well—the.normal Prakrib.construction wculd. be: ayam: Garuda-. 
dhvajo-Heliodorena karito. -But in the Greek sentence ‘the. position- 


_ of tlie verb ( which-would.be a verbwm-finituny) between -the subject 


and the: object would call-forth no comment. Further, for Prakrit I 
find the sequence Heliodorena...... Diyasa putrena somewhat harsh 
but again, ib would.be the most natural mode. of expression for а 


` Greek who is in the habit of saying. parusatis, e tou Ewrow, keter 


These facts bear out in an unequivocal manner the correctness of 
the above hypothesis explaining the positicn occupied by agatena 
and vadhamanasa in the sentence, which was the starting point of 
our enquiry od - 

The writer of the inscription. who thus on.my’ showing must have 
been a Greek may have been Heliodoros himself. For; it does -not 
require any great stretch of imagination to believe that this-worthy 
Greek who was a convert to the Vasudevic-cult of Bhakti worship, 
and who had gone to: the length of erecfing а Garuda column in 
honour.of Vasudeva, had' also acquired a worxing knowledge of the 
local Indian dialect which was, perhaps, for Eim the language of the 
seriptures also 1 : 

The last line of the inscription is clear-as regards its import; but 
not’ quite so in point of its construction: Various attempts have 
been made fo explain it, but.none of them :s entirely satisfactory. 
One of the chief difficulties has been the phrase 707670: vadhamanasa, 
for, it was-not realised by any of the previous. interpreters. that: the: 
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expressión is ‘not merely ‘grammatically -Areproachsble, but even 
highly idiomatic.*?. - The root-vridh Cofter combined with distya) 
is regularly construed with the Instrumentel to express gratulation, 
. as in the phrase [distya_maharajo vijayena vardhate, which means 
literally “Your (His) Mzjesty (fortunately. prospers with victory 
Thus rajena vadhamanasa means | prosperous with reigning,’ or as 
it is commonly and corectly translated ‘gloriously reigning. АС 
real difficulty, however, 5 presented by the expression vasena chatu- ` 
dasena. The Instrumenzal of Time has in Sanskrit ( and I presume 
also in Prakrit) a special significance** which, however, ‘cannot 
have been intended: here.” On the other haya, as this casus obliquus 
does not exist in the Greek language, thit source of explanation 
seems to be:closed in this instance. . It. may be. that the writer. of 
the epigraph .had-not fully grasped the fozce of the Indian Instru- 
mental:of-Time; and wrongly employed it-here ; or. may it be that 
it is ап instance of anomalous-attraction by the following vajena 2 
Perhaps. some scholar who is better acquainted with the- Greek 
idiom than ·І, ат, may be able to assign a reason -even for- this 
apparent anomaly : D 
I append a transcript prepared by me frcm a set of excellent im- 
pressions filed in the office of. the Archeological Superintendent 
Western Circle, embodyimg the corrections in the reading of the text 


'. proposed above 


"TEXT-À. | Я 
` Dévadevasa Va [5036] vasa Garudadhraje12 ayam 
karito ...*? Heliodorena Bhaga- 
:vatena Diyása putzena Takhasilakens ` 
. Yonadutena agatera maharajasa - 
, Afro] talik [i] tasa wpamta sakasam rano 
Kasiputasa?* Bhagabhadrasa trataraca. . 
“Ч. vasena cha[tu]dasena rajena vadham nasa 


oO ph : 


` 10 Thus тајепа is wrongly put equal to Skt. sajye by Dr. Vogel, above 
1908-9, p. 128. . : 

11 Panini, IT, 3, 6: apavarge triya. 

12 Read Garudadhvajo. 

18 А сар large enough to contain two aksharas. 

м Perhaps we have to reac the second member ef the compound as putrasa, 
unless the irregular depression below the-sign ѓа їз caused by an accidental 
abrasion of the stone at the point. .Itis worthy of note, however, that in ` 
this inscription the subseript 7 is retained. in evry other case in which. it. 
appears as the second membsr of a ligature, to wis putrena (line 3); Bhaga- 

‚ bhadrasa and tratarasa (line 6 ) | 


THE CHRONOLOGY -OF THE LATE-IMPERIAL ‘GUPTAS 
R. D. BANERJT ` n) 

Up to the year 1889. our knowledge of the Impe-ial.Gupta 
Dynasty was limited to those members of that dynasty itha5 had 
been méntioned in the Bhitari pillar iniscription.of Skandagupta,! viz. 

Gupta 


Ghatotkacagupta 
Candragupta Toa 
७ ЖА 

| Candragupta H ^ 
aE पक कि: | 


Skandagupta у . 

The latest known date of the last; prince was G.E. 156 as found 
on the Indor Khera Copper plate grant.? . . 

The discovery and*the publication of Bhitari Silver copper seal 
of Kumaragupta Il in 1889, added three new names ard two more 
generations to the Imperial Gupta Dynasty 

Gupta 


| Ghatotkacagupta 

| Candragupta r ü 
: байый, 
Candragupta IL 


bu nid Do- И : P 


| 


Skandagupta р А Puragupta 





z: es Narasimhaguptà 


1 Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 52 # 
-- -2 Ibid. pp. 68 ft 1 E rer 
28 J. A.S. В. 1889, рь. 1, ‘pp. 84 ffispeciallyspp. 88. ... - =e 


. Kumaragupta H : ! 


OT 
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‘ No:dates were available ior amy of:these new Emperors, and other 


data being absent, the lat Dr. А. Е. R. Hoernle published a tentative 


. chronology based on tke identification of, Narasimhagupta with 


Nara-Baladitya ‘of certe:n gold coins and the king, Baladitya of 
Magadha who, accordinz’to the narrative of the ‘Chinese -pilgrimi 


v Hiuen ‘Tsiang, ‘had -deisgted ‘fhe Huna chief ‘Mihirakula. ^ This 


tentative theory has generally been accepted as genuine history 
up till now. During the winter of 1914-15 a number of Buddhist 
images were discovered at Sarnath, the inscriptions on which have 
furnished two new dates. in the Gupta era viz. 154 and 157. My 
attention to these recor=s was invited by the late Dr. A. Venis of 
Benares. I visited Berares in January 1915 and examined the 
records in situ with Pandit Hirananda Sastri, then Curator, 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. Subsequently Rao Bahadur Pandit 
Dayaram Sahni, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Korthern Circle, kindly furnished me with 
some impressions of thes» two inscriptions at my request. I haye 
been given ‘fo understand that Mr. Y. R. Gupte, formerly Assistant 
to the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern 
Circle, is preparing.an edition of these important texis. Since the 
discovery of these inscriptions four scholars have taken up the 
discussion of the chronolagy of the late Imperial Guptas, Prof. К 
B. Pathak, Mr. Panna Lell, Mr. H.-Panday-and Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

The subject has been Ziscussed by Prof. K. B. Pathak in a paper 
published twice, entillzl New light on the Gupta era and 
Mihirakula.’® Prof. K. 3. Pathak is of opinion that the Kumara- 
gupta méntioned in the Sarnath inscription is a son or descendant 
of Skandagupta and that (he Budhagupta of the Sarnath inscription is 


either the son or the suc=sssor of Kumaragupta, the son or successor 


of Skandagupta, and has published the following genealogical table of 
the late Imperial Guptas — 


ч" ut ian Т. 

a lkandagupta ААР ‘ Puragupta 
Kumaragupta ПО : . Narasimhhgupta 
Budhagupta TI 22207 . 2 Kumaragupta IIT - * 


3 Bhandarkar Commemorction Volume, pp. 195-222 ;- Indian. Antiquary, 
Vol. XLVI (1917), pp. 287 मशि -XLVAI (1918), pp. 16-22. . + 
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‘Mr. Pathak was succeeded by Mr. Panna Tall, Я.С:5., who has ` 
dealt with the subject at length in the Hindustan Revisw, J anuary 
1918, He has stated the present position at-length and has-decided 
the following issues :— ` | 

(1) That the Sarnath Kumaragupta cannot be Kumaragupta I 
i.e. the eldest son of Candragupta П. 

(2) And that it is possible for the Sarnath Kumarasupta to be 
identitical with Kumaragupta Il, son of Narasimhagupta. 

I musė admit that I agree with Messrs. Fanna Lall and Fanday 
on these points. The present chronology of the-late Imperial Guptas 
depends entirely for its stability on the identity of Narasimhagupta, 
son of the Puragupta, with Baladitya, king of Magadha.* This 
identifieation was abandoned by Hoernle? himself in 1909 and was 
disbelieved by Allan in 1914.* 

Mr. Panna Lall has proved conclusively that the latest xnown.;. 
date of Skandagupta is G.E. 148-7467 A.D, on a Silver coin. 
We have no dates for Puragupta or Naracimhagupta. It is also 
certain that 10 wasealmost impossible for them to retain their 
crowns for more than half a century in a pariod, when feudatories 
had assumed independence by issuing charters of land which do 
not even mention the name of the Gupta Emperor, and when horde 
after horde of barbaric Huns had passed through the Westerr. gates 
of the Empire and were rapidly reducing province after province. 
The Chinese pilgrim can no longer be proved to be an accurate 
chronicler of contemporary or past events and ‘the identity of 
Narasimhagupta with Baladitya not being maintainable, it is 
impossible to assign a reign of fifty years to two kings of the late 
Imperial Gupta dynasty. Consequently. it is quite possible that 
the Kumaragupta of the Sarnath image inscription of G.B. 154 can 
be identical with Kumaragupta, son of Narasimhagupta Baladitya..-- 
The characters of the Bhitari Seal of Kumaragupta II closely 


, resemble those of the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skandagupta and 


Messrs. Hoernle and Smith admitted thirty years ago that the 
4 Watters Yuin Chwang 
5 J.R.A«S. 1909, p. 96 f. 
5 Allan's Catalogue of Indian Coins. Gupta Dynasties, p. lx. 
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` characters -of the inseriotion.on the séal.looked -earlier.than the 
date which they assigned to that-record. "his being the fact it is 
now possible to identify “Kumaragupta of the:Bhitari Seal with | 
Kumaragupta of the Sarrath inscription. This identification makes 
- it necessary to reconstruct: fhe chronology of the. later Imperial 
Guptas 
Prof. K. B. Pathak haz proposed to put tha Sarnath Kumaragupta 
as a descendant of Skardagupta. This may be -necessary if it can 
‘ be proved that Kumaregupta, son: of Narasimhagupta, lived or 
reigned at some date later than 154 G.E. Sut it has been proved 
by Mr. Panna Lall that (here is no evidence to -proye the existence 
of Kumaragupta,. son of ‘Narasimhagupta, аб any date posterior to 
the seventh decade of the fifth century A.D. Prof. Pathak’s proposal 
to introduce another Kunaragupta, other than the son and successor 
of Narasimhagupta, is th3refore unnecessary: | 
It is more difficult to guess for what reasons Prof; Pathak has 
introduced a second Budhagupta after-the Sarnath Kumaragupta 
as the dates of the Sarmath Budhagupta (GB. 157) and the Eran 
Budhagupta differ only .Ly eight years... I think the acceptance of 
‘the old date for the lower. limit of the reign of Skandagupta induced 
Prof. Pathak to think that the Sarnath Brdhagupta was different 
from the Malava Budhagupta. But as the lowér limit of the reign 
- of Skandagupta cannct ba brought down to 480 A.D., or to be more 
| precise, as the lower linit of the reign of that prince cannot be: 
Shown to have extended telow 467 A.C., it is absolutely unüecessary 
to conjecture the existence of a second Budhagupta : 
` By the discovery of сав image inseripticns of Sarnath and the 
copper plate inseriptions “of Dinajpur the ehronology of the later 
Imperial Guptas has become as difficult dad as intricate as that 
of the later Mughals. Unfortunately for the former, the mass 
of manuscript evidence unearthed by Irvine and Sarkar “which 
elucidates the chronologr of the latter, is totally wanting, and we 
_ have to rely entirely cn a few epigraphs and still fewer coins 
The number of princes of this dynasby, whose coins. have been 
~ аїзсоўөгей ‘but whose sxacb-relationship. to the trunk ‘of the 
geneological “tree is yet unknown, is.still very large: they are. 
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Visnugupta, Jayagupta-Prakasaditya, Candragipta ITI, Dvadasaditya, 
and Ghatotkacagupta. Consequently the ycunger members of the 
Imperial family, hitherto ignored, now bezome more important. 
Candragupta IT had two scns, Kumaragupta and. Govindagupta, of 
whom the elder succeeded to the throne. Nothing fee is Enown 
about Govindagupta except that he was a full brother of Kumara- | 
gupta, being born of the Empress Dhruvasvamini. In 1904 the 
late Dr. Bloch stated that Govindagupta may be identical with 
Krsnagupta, the aneestor of Aditysena cf Magadha. I2 this 
identification be admitted then the following genealogy of the later 
Imperial Guptas can be construed. ` 
` Candragupta II. 





| 


Kumaragupta I Govinda or Krsnagupta 


nd мы E Harsagupta 
Narasimhagapta Jivitagupta I 
ГЭВЭЛ II | Kumaragupta III 
Damodaragupta 
ч Mahasenagupta 
Meee 


| 
Adityasena (671-79 A.D.) 


16 is certain that Skandazupta was the elder son of Kumaragupta I 
beeause he sueceeded his father on the throne and possessed the 
whole of the empire from Saurastra to Magadha and perhaps Bengal. L 
The discovery of coins of Skandagupta in Eastern Bengal shows 
that very probably Vanga was also included in his kingdom. The 
latest known date of Krmaragupta I is 3.E. 186 (=455 A.D)- 
on coins. Skandagupta ascended the throne in the same year as 
the Junagadh Inscription mentions the year 136. 

Skandagtpta’s known dates range from 136 G.E. (455 A.D.) to 
148 G.E. (467 A.D). 16 is not known whether any of his 
successors claimed the empire or ascended the throne. But this 


क्ष; УЛ 12:77 E 
much. is. certain ‘that, ho- was- not: on. good: terms- with. his brother 
Puragupta and.liis descendants., This is. proved.by the omission. of: 
` “© hig name from: the. genea-ogy:in the Bhitari Seal. . Harsavardhana 
ob Sthanvisvara. was од: good terms. with. his. eldest: ~ brother, 
Rajyavardhana II: and .therefore we find Rajyavardhana. IL 
_mentioned:in the: Bansk era” and Madhuban? grants as. well ав, 
 the-Sonpat.Seal?' A: similar case.can bé found in the Nidhanpur 
grant of. Bhaskarvarmmax*® where Suprasthitavarmman is mention; 
, ed:.. As Skandagupta reigned: at: least six years before his.brother's 
grandson. Kumaragupta Ii; it.seems more probable that Puragupta 
became a pretender to the throne during the.Tiiétime of. Skandagupta: 
and struck coins. Dr. Mazumdar on the other hand is inclined to 
think that Skandagupta and Puragupta are the names of one and 
the same person. In. the first place he states that. ‘these 
numismatic considerations certainly do not favour the theory of a 
division of the Gupia :mpire in Skandagupta’s reign or the 
contemporaneity of the гэ ив of Skandagupia and Puragupta.’** 
I , Bo far as is known only cne type of the gold'coinage of Puragupta 
has been discovered. Ths type is а close copy of the archer type ` 
of the gold coinage of Candragupta II, Kumaragupta І, and 
Skandagupia: The арѕезө of the Malava and Saurastra type of, 
silver coinage proves that Puragupta had no hold over these. 
provineés, Besides there is nothing in the coinage of Puragupta or 
‘+, in the coinage, of ће: барза dynasty which can prove anything for 
or against the division of fine Gupta empire or the contemporaneity 
of Skandagupta and Purargupta 
w Prof. Mazumdar then goes on to prove theidentity of Skandagupta 
and Puragupta. He says “Numismatic considerations also support 
thé identity of Skandsgupta and Puragupta. АП the coins 
attributed to Puragupta are exactly similar to- the. Goins of 
Skandagupta with the di€erence that in one: coin alone the two: 
letters Pu rà are written v «tically. beneath the left-arm of-the:king- 


т Epigraphia Indica, Vol. TV, p. 210. 1з: oso: 2 
8 Ibid „p 107. . | Эрэг си 
“9 Fleets Gupta Inscriptions р. 282 FARRELL आय ' 
10 Epigraphia Indica, Vole ZII; р. 78. . S Me PRU 
- 7-71 Zndiax Атана. V cl. ХУЛ, p. 161 4, (1918) 
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in plece of thes letters Shanda, "488 iatier Of fact beforo the 
discovery of the coins with the- letters Pu та, the other similar coins 


now attributed to- Puragupta used to. be attributed to Skanda- ` 


gupta,’ The evidence of coins is not in favour of the identity of 
Skandagupta and Puragupta’ but on the cther hand is directly 
against it. When a dynasty is on its decline then: the’ general 
tendency of coin type formule and legends is to become fixed and 
stereotyped. ' The coin type ‘of the later years of ‘Aurangzeb 
remained fixed till thé final dismemberment of the Mughal Empire 
after the murder of Alamgir II. So also during the decline: sf the 
‘Gupta Empire, the numerous types formule and legends of, the 


earlier Emperors became obsolete. Only one type, the. archer type i 


became fixed. Most of the coins of Skandagupta and all coins'-of 
all later Gupta. Emperors are of this typé. Two coins-of theckitig 
and Laksmi type of Skandagupta are in the Calcutta Müseutà-ànd 


a few more in the British Museum and the Bibliothéque NatiorBlé, . 


but the majority of the gold coins of Skandagupta are of the Archer 
type. All gold coins of the Emperors Puragupta, Narasimhagupta, 
Kumaragupta II,.. Visnugupta. and Candragupta III are of the 
Archer type. In this type the first two or three syllables of. the 


name of the sovereign are to be found arranged vertically undsr. the . 


left arm of the King’s figure. This is true of the Archer type oping : ' 


of Samudragupta, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta I, Skandagupta, 


‘Narasimhagupta I, and Kumaragupta ТЇ. Coins oi this type | 


cannot be definitely identified unless the name under. the 1626 arm 
_of the king has been ‘satisfactorily deciphered. · The fact Баб on 
one coin the name. under the left arm of tha king is ‘Pura’ proves 
„that this particular coin is am issue of the Emperor Puragupta who 
is mentioned in the Bhitari Seal of Kumaregupte Il'as the son. of 
‘Kumaragupta I and the father of Narasimhagupta. This coin also 


proves that this prince Puragupta.was quite different from Skanda-., 


gupta on whose coins the name Skanda appears in the same place ` 


under: the left ‘grm of the king. ` In the coinage of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty there is not a single instance in which two parsonal 
names of the same Emperor have been usel on his coinage. · The 


. Emperors: Samudragupta, Candragupta IL. and Kumaragupta I all 
1 , А 


12 1bid, p. 165. 
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used-only one proper name with.a variety cf titles on their coinage: 
Can any numismatist prove that the name Devagupta was ever 
used Бу Candragupta II on his coinage?. Uader these circumstances 
` itis ‘impossible to deduce that Skandagupta and Puragupta were 
the names: of oné and th3 same, person. - ‚Те mention of Devagüpta 
‘as the father of Prabhekaragupta, in the place of Candragupta is 
due to. the ignorance of the scribe of the 7akatake prince.** The 
Scribe of the other Vakataka grant whick- mentions the name of 
Prabhakaragupta’s father as Oandragüpta П Was better informed, 5 
In the case of Surapale I:or Vigrahapale I of the Pala dynasty, 
Nargyanapala the son жї that prince calle his father Vigrahapala 
in the Bhagalpur grant. In all official records of the dynasty the 
father of Narayanapala is called Vigrahapala, The variant Surapala 
is to-be found on three inscriptions; namely the Badal pillar 
inscription of Guravamizra;*? and-two votive inscriptions found in 
Bibar.** र 
None of these inscriptions are official. records of the Pala dynasty 
‘They are private reccrds and mention the. rickname of the. princes 
or that by which he was popularly. known. The mention of the 
-same name in all official records of the Pala dynasty indicates that 
in. India a sovereign was known by one personal name, only in 
‘official records and coinage 2 i 
The coins of the archer type of Skandagrpta fall into two distinct 
varieties: (a) Coins of comparatively pure: gold, and (b) Coins: of 
debased gold E : A 
The debasement was. no doubt due-to th» continuous Huna ‘war. 
. Now, the known coins cf Puragupta are siso of very impure- gold. 
Puragupta therefore set himself up as.a rival during the latter part 
of the reign of Skandaguria because in-the earlier part, when Skanda- 
¢ gupta was issuing coins of almost pure golc, people would not have 
accepted his- coins of debased gold: ‘the archer type of the-coins of 


~, 13.Fleet's Gupta, Inscriptions, p. 240 ү Е А 
. 24 Ind. Ant. Vol. XLI, 1519, pp. 214-18 *. 
| 15 Ibid, Vol. X V; p. 505 | . `. 
77-16 Ep. Ind. Vol. IT, p. 163. `- ° : 2003 
17 Journal. and. Руосевсїг gs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,- Vol. IV. 
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. Puragupta and -his descendants indicate :that they had no. hold 
over the distant ‘provinces of the empire of Skandagupta such as 
Malava or Saurastra. The specimen of the coin of Puragupta in 
the -callection of Dr. Hoey are not thé only known specimens of his 
coinage. Rai, Radhakrishna Jalan Sahib, the well known banker 
and coin collector-of Patna, possesses two- gold coins on which the 
name Pura is very distinct. They were fourd in the Gaya District 
It is therefore quite possible that Puragupte rebelled in Magadha 
the home province of the Guptas during Skandagupta's absence 
from che capital at the time of Huna wars. The theory receives 
support from the absence of Skandagupta’s name in the Bhiteri 
Seal of Kumaragupta II, which proves thai the brothers Skanda 
and Fura were not on good terms 

Both the father and grand-father of Skandagupta had fairly long _ 
reigns. : The known dates of-Chandragupta II range from G.B. 82 
93 (A.D. 401 to 412) and scholars generally assign a reign of thirty- 
four years (380-414 A.D.) to him. "The known dates of his son and 
‘successor Kumaragupta I range from G.E. 96 to 136 (415-458 A.D.) 
Consequently Skandagupta must have been epproaching middle age 
when. he eame бо the throne. His younger brother -Puragupta ' 
must therefore have been a young man when he died, as his reign i 
coincided with that of Skandagupta. Consequently Narasimha- 
gupta, the воп and successor of Puragupta, must have been a mere 
youth when he succeeded either his uncle or his father. The 
known dates of Skandagupta range from G.E. 136 to 148. 
(455-87 A.D.) and his reign could not have been much longer than 
twelve years as his father was living in G.E.186 and his brother's 
grandson was reigning in G.E. 154 (478 A.DJ. If we accept the’ 
latter years as the date of Narasimhagtpta's. death and that of 
Kumaragupta II's ‘accession then the -maximum period of. Nara- 
simhagupta’s reign comes to six years. ` If it be held that Puragupta 
continued on ‘the -throne after the death .of Skandagupta then this 
_ period is decreased further. .Ав it is, it has to be admitted, that 

Narasimhagupfa was a very young man when he came: to the 
throne and could not have: reigned for more-than віх years 
` Consequently it; is.quite evident that: Kumaragupta-II was.either a 
baby in arms or.an infant when he сате. ёо she throne, ' ~. 
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p It is true that Farruzhsiyar,: the great-grandson of Aurangzeb, 

eame to the throne within six years of Aurangzeb’s death. But 

this was possible beeacze of the long reign’ of Shak J ahan I and, 

the ,abnormally long reign of Aurangzeb Four generations of 

Mughal Emperors coverzl 151 years:— : : 
(1) Akbar 1 .. (1556-1605) 


(2) Jahangi? С... (1605-1627) 
(8) Shah Jahan I  ... (162721658) 


(4). Aurangzeb .. (1688-1707) 
The ‘next four generations cover only fifty three years 
(5) Shah Alam I w 705-18 ` 


MP क | | 
Azim-ush-Shan (6) Jahandar Khujista Akhtar 


2 (1712-13) ; 
, (7) Farrukhsiyar 710) Alamgir II (8 Muhammad 
- 1718-19 20000 1764-60. 1719-48 

i | ' (9) Ahmad 
1748-54 


` Therefore eight generations of Mughal Emperors covered 204 
years. Shah Alam I was nearly an octogenarian when he came to 
the throne. -His eldest son was over fifty wien he succeeded him 
and Shah Alam’s granoson Farrukhsiyar was over thirty years 
when he succeeded. Far-ukhsiyar came to she throne at that age 
on account of the very long reign of Aarangzeb. As: neither 
Kumaragupta nor Skandagupta nor Puragupta could have reigned | 
so long, Kumaragupta І the great-grand-son of Kumaragupta I 
must have been either a baby in arms or en infant when he was 
raised to the throne in or about 473-74 A.D 
Skandagupta was the last Emperor of the Gupta dynasty whose 
territories included Saurzstra and Malava. After him no other 
„prince of this dynasty ssems to have helc these two provinces 
“ This is indicated by the 50861060 of silver coins of the Malava and 
Saurastra fabrics 1 : 
Kumaragupta II, the scn and successor of Narasimhagupta; was 
succeeded in Northern Indis by a prince named Budhegupta. The 


` 
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affix gupta suggests that he was descended from the Gupta family 
but so far no data have been discovered about his descent, In the 
Sarnath image inscription the monk Abheyamitra acknow_edges 
him as the reigning sovereign in G.E. 157=476 A.D. Consequently 
the reign of Kumaragupta ЇЇ must have come to an end before 
that date. Budhagupta’s coins are all of silver, which indicates : 
that his stronghold was in Malava. The Eran inseription oi G.E. 
165 (484 A.D.) and a silver coin issued in G.E, 175 (494 A.D). 
shows that his sway lasted in Malava up to that date. The 
Sarnath image inscription proves that he held Benares in G.E. 157 
(476 A.D.) The copper-plates discovered at Dinajpur which are 
being edited by Prof. Radhagovinda Basak of the University of 
Calcutta, contain two grants of the reign of Budhagupta. It 
appears from the summary of these plaies. published bs Mr. 
Chanda that none of them are dated. As one of them mentions the 
district of Pundravarddhan if is certain thet Bengal was. insluded 
in his dominions. 

The fact that not а single coin of the Northern fabric of this 
prince has been discovered is significant: ib shows that originally 
he was a prince of Malava who succeeded Kumaragupta II in the 
north in or about 476 A.D. Most probably he was a Governor of 
Malava under Skandagupta and had retained his posi under the 
successors of Puragupta. The hold of Narasimhagupta and 
Kumaragupta on Malava was no doubt precarious and it іє quite 
possible that Budhagupta did not acknowledge them as legitimate 
sovereigns. Later on Budhagupta may have overthrown Kumara- 
gupta’ II and once more united the disjcinted provinces of the 
ancient Empire of the Guptas. We have as yet no data to construct 
the history of Saurastra after the death of Skandagupta, nor are we 
able to ascertain whether that province formed a part of the 
dominions of Budhagupta 

A number of princes, probably of the Gupta dynasty, are known 
to us from the coins only :— 

(1) Ghatotkacagupta 

(9) Jayagupta 

(3) Yasogupta 

(4) --Visnugupta Candradityg - - 
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(5).. Candr=gupta TII Dvadasaditya 
Ghatotkacagupta is known to us from а coin in the St. Petersburg 


or Petrograd Museum. 


There were atleast two Javaguptas who 
are known to us from: ecins in the Indian Museum. In one coin 
. the name Jaya is spel; wih a bi-partite ya^? while in the other case 
the form is tripartite.?? ^ Yasogupta is known to us from ‘two gold 
coins and which is now fn the Indian Museum?! and was assigned 
to Narendragupta by Mr V. A. Smith, The other coin on which 
the legend is perfectly cleer is on the collection of Rai Badhakrishna 
Jalan Sahib of Patna V snugupta is also khown from coins some 
of which were discovered by Mr. Nikhil-Nath Hoy in a mound 
called Raksasidanga near Rangamati in the Murshidabad District 
of Bengal. Candragupta III—Dvadasaditya is also known from his 
coins which were discovered at Kalighat near Calcutta during the 
regime of Warren Hasings The coins. of Yasogupta in the 
Calcutta Museum appes to have been found in the District of 
Jessor. The find spct c^ the coins of.. Yasogupta, Visnugupta— 
andraditya and Candragupta III—Dvadasaditva,: indicate that for 
a time a collateral branes of the family was ruling in Bengal or 
` possibly Western Bengal. when Magadha the. home. province was 
under the sway of the des:endants of Harsagupta. | - 
Mr. Panna Lall is of cpinion that the.Mandasor irscriptions of 
the Malava years 498 and.529 which mention Bandhuvarman son of 
Visvavarman and the Eim»eror Kumaragupta should be assigned to 
Kumaragupta Il;.or -atber that the Kumaragupta mentioned in 
this inscription is Kumarzzupta II and not Kumaragup;a I- Apart 
from other reasons if apoears to me from synchronisms that it 
would be impossible for Bandhuvarmrian, son of Visyavarmman | 
and grandson of Naravarnman, to be alive-in the year 529 У.Е, 
(478 A.D.) 2 у, 


зв Catalogue of Indian Coir ; Gupta. Dynasties, pl. X XIV, & 
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Imperial Guptas ' 7 '-* Ralers of Malava.- 
Candragupta I `. . Simhavarman 
"T | pes 

Samudragupta Candravarmman Simhavarma: 

Candragupta IT | Naravarman . 
(875—414 A.D.) ° s 461 — 404-5 AD): 
Kumaragupta I - : "E ` Visvavarman | 
(414—455 A.D) 7 ин (V.S. 480=493-24 A.D.) 
, Skandagupta : d i ° Eendhuvarman : . 
(455—467.-A.D.) (V.S. 493= 436-37 A.D.) 


In my humble opinion it is impossible to refer Kumaragupta 
mentioned in the Mandasor inscription to the second date m that « 
inseription. That inscription gives a complete history of the temple 
built by the weavers from the time of the building to its repair, 
The purport of the record is very clear. When Kumaragupsa was 
ruling over the world and when Bandkuvarman the зоп of 
Visvavarman, was ruling over Dasapura, in the year four hundred 
and ninety three of the era of Malavas, a temple 07 the Stn God 
was built (11. 18-19).  Bandhuvarman's father Visvavarman ів 
introduced as a parenthesis and the grammatical construction, 
shows clearly that he was dead at the time of the construesion of 
the building. The author of the record goes on to state that ‘ after 
the lapse of a long period of time by many kings a portion of this 
temple of the Sun fell into disrepairs and was repaired by the guild.’ 

- This was done in the year 529. At first sight this looks a little 
complicated. How сап a long period and the reigns of a number 
of kings elapse between 493 and 529? *Azain it is unusuel for a 
temple built in 493 to collapse partly in 529 ie. w:thin th rby-six 
years. In order to understand the situation fully we must bring 
to mind the history of the period. It is certain now that the reigns 
of af least five Gupta Emperors intervened hetween tie construction 
of the templé of the Sun and its repair. 16 was built in 493 
436-7 A.D'-117-8 G.E. and was repaired in'59€ (472-£ A.D.) 
Between these, two periods Kumaragupta I, Skandagupta Pura- 
gupta, Narasimhagupta and Kumaragupta II ruled ever or slaimed 
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` the province of Malava. Besides these, most probably Budhagupta 
was the de facto ruler. The. dynasty of local kings founded by 
Sinhavarman had most probably. céased to exist. In those times, 
when ancient and vast empires went into the melting pot, the guild . 
of silk weavers of the city of Dasapur knew not who was the legal 
sovereign; so in bewilderment they ordered the scribe not to 
' mention the king’s or emperor’s name during whose reign the 
temple was rebuilt. The poet has tried his level best to depict the 
real history of the times when the temple*of the Sun God was 
repaired by stating that many kings had passed in a long interval - 
of time though the real veriod was not even half-a-century. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 1 us 


"We are glad to send out into the world of Oriental scholars the . 
first number of the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute and hope 
that it will meet with their approval. We invite from them and 
from Oriental Institutions all over the world, suggestions, criticisms 
and contributions, which would be most heartily welcome. 


औँ . ж s E: . at 


The need of such a journal has long been felt, especially in West- 
ern India,-where for the last two decades or so, a young band of 
Sanskritists have been doing their level best tc further the cause of 
original, research work, especially in the field of Oriental learning. 
They have been feeling the want of an organ through which they 
could ventilate their thoughts, and offer, for the examination of the 
scholarly world, the results of their toil. The presént journal is 
the natural expression of that ‘general feeling. Besides, our Institute, 
which has now started on its career, had ary how to publish its 
proceedings and papers read there by scholars. The idea of a 
journal.as: a regular mouthpiece of the Inszitute came therefore - 
to the fore. All such Institutions and Societies had their own 
journals and the. Bhandarkar Institute did not want to be behind- 
hand. The journal was the only means of being in living touch 
with the members and other interested scholars, and sister institu- 
tions working in the same field 
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The Council of the Bhandarkar Institute gave a formal shape to 
the idea by their resolution of March last to publish a journal of the 
institute; at first twice only, in June and December. The journal 
besides publishing papers read at the Institute and communicated 
was to contain the annual proceedings of the Institute. In accord 
ance with the above resolution, the Executive Board appointed a 
Journal Committee consisting of Prof. V. E. Rajwade, Dr. V. 8 
Sukthankar, Dr. 5. K. Belvalkar, Mr. N. B. Uigikar,-and Dr. P. D 
Gune. ` कु 


82 : Editorial Neces. : | 
‚ As regards the genere get-up of our Amrals, the type and the look 
of the printing would he found highky satisfactory; but unfortu- 
. nately the Scottish Mission Press which, otherwise, deserves high 
praise, had no diacritizal marks, which are so essential to an 
Oriental journal The Manager of tke. Press promised to order 
them from England ; bu as they coulc поё arrrive in time owing 
to post-war troubles, it "vas decided to pullish the first number of 
the Annals without them. Hence it wll bs found that the articles : 
appear without diacritical marks anc that Prof. Rajwade’s article 
appears even without accent. We Горе our contributors and 
readers will accept ouz apology and ‘extgnd to thé Annals their 


indulgence this once. . 5% 4 
а * нээг 


It was expected that the first issue voud be out by the end of 
July. But owing to anforeseen dificulsies and the decision to 
incorporate the Report of the late WorEing Committee in this num- 
ber, it could not. be published before now. Again, unfortunately for 
the Annals, Dr. Sukthankar, the first Editoe, who had taken a keen 
interest in the journal from the very beginning, had to sail for | 
England in early June. The work of szeing through the press part, 
of the journal, the proceedings of the Instisute and the long report 
of the late Working Cor-mittee, fell-marnly upon the other members 
of the Committee. Ths Committee will, however, try its best to 
be quite punctual henceforth, and see taat Members and subscribers 
to the Annals get the next number in tne frst week of January. 

* 2 » * * 


The incorporation of ine Report of tae late Working Committee 
also affected the Annals jn another waz; viz. that tho printing of 
several papers and. reviaws of books already in hand had to be. 
deferred to the next issue. We hope tb» writers of these papers 
will not be disappointed. i : us | 7 

* * * Со + 

The reports of the Executive Board and the Counéil of the Insti- 
tube will speak for themselves. In aslort period, the Ínstitute has” .’ 
been able to achieve much, but it hopes to achieve still more. Help 
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from Oriental scholars‘and those. who- take: interest in the ancient 
learning -is alike needed and we havé strong hopes that it will be 
‚ forthcoming : 


» 


РА # * С ж ж. 


We shall draw the attention of our readers specially to Бус only ` 
of the many activities of the Institute at present; viz. (1) The 
` great undertaking, under the liberal patronage of that lover of 

ancient Sanskrit learning, Balasheb Pant Fratinidhi, the Chief of 
Aundh, to publish a он са edition of the Mahabharata ; ana (9) the 
First Conference of Orientalists in India, Burma and Ceylon, to be 
held at the Institute under the patronage of H. E. Sir George Lloyd 
‚ Governor of Bombay. In respect of the former, we are glad зо say 
that the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who had been here 
lately, was kind enough to attend a meetirg of the Mahabaarata. 
editorial committee which happened to meat that day, and after 
taking part in the deliberations, promised to co-operate heartily with 
the Institute in making the national undertaking’ a complete . 
success. There are at present five or six experienced workers doing 
_ collation work on the basis of the MSS. available at the Instituto 
from the Deccan College MSS. Library now transferred to the Insti- 
tute. The Prospectus to the proposed edition, signed by distinguished 
scholars all over India, has already been issued. While giving a 
brief survey of Mahabharata studies up to date, it indicates in a 
general way the lines of work: The promoters understand shat it 
is a laborious task, but they work in the faith that persistent, dis- 
interested and intelligent labour will bring its own fruit, Literary 
and pecuniary co-operation is solicited from all lovers of learning. 
- + | * I * НЭЭ + 
As regards the Conference to be held on tae 5th November next, 
we need hardly say that ibis & move in the right direction. Since 
the beginning of the present century, young India has been throbbing 
with new impulses, all converging towards. one- point, thé uplifting 
and glorifieatibu of India. Her past was to be explored and put into 
proper light, her present was to be improved and brought on a level 
with the leading nations of the world, her future was to be made 
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glorious. This is the objact which has inspired the minds of young 
India. Fired with enthtsiasm by the very stupendous nature of the 
task, educated young men applied themselves to it with increased: 
zeal. This was seen in зав field of Oriental earning also. All over 
India there are scattered, to-day, young Orientalists who are devot- 
ing all the time that they can spare from. tha humdrum routine of 
life, to the exploration of India’s past. Hach one is working in his 
own nest, in the way he thinks best. Tne time lias come when 
there should be co-operat-on amongst them all. The present Con- 
ference would bring workers in the same fiel? together if only for а 
week, and afford them arcple opporsunity fog exchange of thought 
“It would also exercise = healthy educativs influence over budding 
Sanskritists. It would moreover link up’ Oriental Institutions all 
over India in one strong chain | 


d * ЗУ. Ф > * , 


Thé idea of the Cenference was mooted in December last, and 
received enthusiastic response from scholars in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. , Most of the leading Oriental Institutions have promised to 
send delegates, and many distinguished ‘schclars have promised to 
read papers and to attend personaly. The number of papers an- 
nounced up to date is over eighty, When we know that the delib- 
erations will be guided by Sir Ramkrishna, the oldest Orientalist 
living, we are sure that tha Conference will ke a complete success, 
and will have, when it :s over, fulfilled all the expectations of its 
. promoters. When the idea of such Jonferences has taken root and ` 
some three or four of thert held at leading certres of Oriental learn- 
ing in India, there will be biie- to move on: а larger scale and call 
say at the Capital of Indis, a Congress of Orientalists throughout 
the world Ы 


* _ * * 


"We cannot but express our deep ssnse of 1588 at the premature. 
death: of Dx. Vinayak Sakhavam-Ghaze,-M. А., D. Litt. (Paris), which . 
occurred in July last. He was a member ó: our Extcutive Board 
and: Cliairinan:of the Research Committee; but zt was not given to him 
to.give the benefit of his lezining ana experierse-io: these: bodies, as 
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immediately on his return from France, where he had won laurels, 
he got tuberculosis, The Elphinstone College, where he held, 
appointment as senior Professor of Sanskrit, has no doubs by his 
death suffered a loss which it would be difficult to fill up fcr some 
time to come. But we cannot help saying that death has removed 
from Western India in Dr. Ghate, a promising Orientalis, of whom 
so much was expected by people, and who, if he hac lived longer, 
would surely. have fulfilled the expectations. His published works 
are (1) editions of Ratnavali and Saptapadarthi, (2) Lechíres on the 
Rgveda, and (8) Le Vedanta which brough him the honourad little 
of Doctor of Literature. We understand tkat the last-named work 
has been translated “into English by himself and is now being 
printed in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. Dr. Ghate occasionally 
contributed to the Indian Antiquary and the Journal of the Bombay | 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. An article of his on San- 
karacarya is to appear in the eleventh volume of the. Hncyg-opaedia 
of Religion and Ethics 
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THE HISTORY. AND SIGNIFICANCE OF UPAMA 
V. 8, SOWANI 


At the beginning of the Kavyamimamsz Rajasekhara informs 
us that Aupaküyana put together the traditional details about 
Орашё (तत्र) औपम्यभोपकायन (समान्नासीतू ) We do not know.the 

. date of this Aupak@yana, nor is his treatise extant. We can only 
say that Áupak&yana was a.descendant! of Upaka and that Upaka 
lived long before Panini as he is mentioned in उपकादिभ्योऽन्वतरस्या- 

aa, P. IL 4, 69 

We can, however, confidently affirm that Upam was recognised 
as a figure of speech, af least towards the end of the Vedir age. 
For, we find the word ‘ Upam&’ in Maitri Upanisad? VI..22:— 

- “ श्रवणाङ्कु्ठयोगेनान्तहुंदग्राकाशशब्दमाकर्णयन्ति। सप्तविधेयं तस्योपमा । यथा नदः 
किङ्िणीकांस्यचक्रक मेकविःकन्धिकातष्टिनिंवांते वदतीति । तं प्रथर्लक्षणमर्त त्य d 
sassa ब्रह्मण्यस्तंगतास्तत्र तेऽपृथग्धामिणोऽपृथर्विदेक्याः | यथा संपन्न . Wer 
नाना रसा 549 ह्याह । - - 

Here we find that the -word Upam&? is used in the sense of 
Upamāna or ‘standard of comparison,’ as. in Bhagavadgita VI, 
19; Accordifig to Bhojarüja, cited by Narayana, Pandita -in ‘his 


नडादिभ्व्रः फक Р.1У:1, 99 t. 
рр. 426, 427, Thirty. two Upanisuds, And. Sk. Series, No..29 
डप~+मा+अङ by saq P. II, 3, 106: 

^ यथा दीपो निवातस्थो नेङ्गते सोपमा GAT C 
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| Pays 
commentary on Kumacasambliava® V. 84, Panini has also used 
the word Upam in the sense'of Upamana in IT, 3, 72.5 

Now as өл аян Upaitsad is older’ than Panini, the use 
that is made of Upama here;deserves careful consideration. The 
Майн Upanisad? {теала of three pramanas or criteria, 

Of these, drsia or sratyaksa (‘perception’) and (000 or 
anumana (‘infereniial mark’) are treated in Майг Upanisad 
VI, 10, while Upama эг Upam&na (‘standard of comparison’) 
is treated in ibid, VI. £2. This conception of Upamana agrees 
with that of Panini II, ., 55° as interpreted by Patanjali in his 
Mahabhasya thereon. 

This conception of Uram&na evolved by ће grammarians has 
been adopted by the w-iters on Alanküra, But the conception 
of Upamüna formulated by the Naiy&yikas and Mimamsakas is 
quite different: they understand by Upam&üna ‘the perception of 
likeness' and not “the rtandard of comparison, as we see from 
the interpretation put ол Gotama sūtra I, 1, 6,! by commenta- 
tors. V&tsyüyana, how: ver, would call the forester's very words 
‘The gavaya is like th: cow’ as the Upam&na. The purpose 
served by Upamüna, acc: rding to Naiy&yikas, is the recognition, 
of the application of the term gavaya to the unknown animal, 
when 16 is seen, In Nyyabhasya,” Vütsyáyana says sdmipya- 
manam upamanam, wLich practically adopts the very words of 
Mahabhasua on P. П, 1, 55 cited above, viz. tat samipe yanna- 
iyantaya mimite,etc. E is worth noting that V&tsyüyana!? does 


5 Triv. Sk. Series. 

9 उल्यावेरतुलोयमाभ्यां तृटोया-न्यतरस्याम्‌ Vide also Mallinatha on Raghwamaa. 

T See Max Müller, Sacre Books of the Hast, Vol. XV, Introduction, 

pages XLVIII, LII. 

8 न विना प्रमाणेन प्रमेयस्योपटड्धिः ibid VI, 14. 

° डपमानानि रामान्यवचनेः f 

19 मानं हि नामानिज्ञोतज्ञाना यैमरगर्दायतेडनिज्नातमर्थ ज्ञास्यामीति । तत्समीपे यन्नात्यन्ताय 
मिमीते तदुपमानं गोरिन गवय इति । ` 

п प्रसिद्धसाधम्यात्साष्यसा TER, . 

12 L. 1,3, p. 7, कुपाराम Ed. 

७ यथा गौरेवं गवय इत्युपमाने “युक्ते गवा समानधर्मम यँमिन्द्रियार्थेसनिक्ांदुपलभमानो s 
स्य аах संज्ञेति तज्ञासंज्ञेसंबंधं पतिपयत इति ! यथा मद्गस्तया Ч ЧЭ 
यथा माषस्तथा माषपर्णांत्यपमाने प्रयुक्ते उपमानास्संज्ञासंज्ञिसंबंधं प्रतिप्यमान- 
स्तामोषधिं भेषञ्यायाइरुतै। एवमन्यो 5प्युपमानस्य लोके विषयो बुभुत्सितव्य इति 
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not ‘regard the cow as the Upans&na here; according to him the 
forester's words constitute the Upamāna criterion. , . 

This shows that the Naiy&yikas held that the Upamāna con- 
cerned itself with an object, noi perceived before. The Mim&m 
sakas, on the other hand, considered that Upamüna referred to an 
object, which is already familiar to us, as being similar so another 
object; which is seen for the first time. This Mim&msaka view is 
traceable to Upavarsa, who wrote a vrtiti on the Mimamsa@siitra, 
and who is often cited in Sabarasvümin's Bhigya. Sabarasvümin 
cited the definition of. Ораш ла. in his comment on Mimüms&- 
sūtra I. 1, 5,4 which is attributed to Upavazsa in Sastradipika- 
siddhantacandrika.» Üpavarsa's definition means, ‘The anzlogy 
too being (the perception of) similarity it gives rise to an idea, res- 
pecting an object that is not present, just as the sight of a gavaya 
revives the memory of a cow.’ The later Mim&msakas aeaded by 
Kumàrilabhatta, however, hold that the sight of a gavaya does not 
revive the memory ofan absent familiar cow, but does make the man 
perceive the likeness of the familiar cow, now absent, with the 
gavaya which is being perceived. Bhojaraja has treated both 
these Upamanas as two sub-divisions of the figure called Upa- 
māna, occurring among the figures of speech, founded on the Jai- 
miniya criteria of knowledge in his Sarasvattkanthabharana’ 
and distinguished them from the figure Upam& in chapter I, 
(рага 153) thus :--यन्र सदशात्सदशग्रनतिपात्तिस्तदुपमावम्‌ | यत्र योः MAAN- 
घीयते प्रतीयते वा सोपमेति 17 

Another point worth noticing in Maitri Upanisad VI, 
22 is that in comparing the sound héard on closing the 
auditory orifices by the fingers, seven Upamas or standards 
of comparison are given, viz., rivers, small bells, bronze vessel, the 
(chariot) wheel, the croaking of frogs, the rain-shower, and voice 
in a perfectly still place, which severally determine the sound 
heard “inside the heart” on closing the ears. The purpose serv- 
ed by the multiplicity of the standards of comparison here is thus 

. 


14 उपमानमफिसाइद्यमसंनिकृष्ठेडस बुद्धिं जनयति 1 यथा गवयदरीनं गोस्मरणस्येति। 

15 Vide Sastradipikasiddhàntacandrika, р. 74, Nirnayasagar Edition, and 
Sridhara’s Vyayakandali, pp. 220, 221, Vizianagram Edition 

16 Chapter III, paragraphs 208 and 209, pages 414 क and 415 के Jibanan 
da’s Edition 

17 Jibananda Ed: p. 117. ° 
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elucidated by Vamana’s Kavyalaskarasütra ТҮ, 9, 16—18, अप्र- 
аялах аан असाइइ्यहता ह्युपमा AASA कवयः, and उपमाना- 
धिक्यात्तदपोह sas, meaning that since similes suffer from insuffi- 
cient resemblance and since poets: are devoted to the use of 
similes; therefore, some hold that the imperfections of a simile 
are removed by employiag a number of Üpam&nas or standards 
of comparison for the same object. Vamara, however, rejects this 
view, saying!? that ‘the piling of Upamznas does not serve the 
purpose, because they d» not add to the sense 

The word Upam& is also found in R-weda)9 in the sense of 
Upam&üná or the standard of comparison, where Sayana renders 
wpam Юу upamanachiita. In Rgvecs I, 31, 51% Sayana 
renders wpama by da'stanta (‘illustrative example’), while Profes- 
sor Geldner®! would rather render it by ‘likeness or copy’ for: 
which pratibimba woulc fit in well. 

That Upam considerably affected the Tedic language is seen 
from the way in whick it influenced th= accent in the Vedic 
speech. Panini has shown in fourteen sülras, (of which twelve 
occur in the sixth book of the Astadhyay7), she influence of Upam& 
on Vedic intonation, арі in about thirty more sütras he has in- 
vestigated some other lirguistic consequences dependent upon the: 
simile, some of which are. observable in tke Vedic language also 

According to Yaska”? the description of ndra’s fight with Vrtra 
is based on (suppressed) Upama or alleg-ry (rather metaphor), 
the plain fact being thas water (watery .apour) and lightning 
blend together and give rise to rain. Yaska says that Vedic des- 
criptions and Brahmana legends represent Vrtra or cloud as a 
serpent, and maintain that Vrtra obstructed the streams of water 
by .swelling his. body and that the stresms were released on 
Indra's killing the serpent Vrtra.?* 


18 नापुष्टाथेत्वात्‌ ibid. IV. 2, 19. 
19 सहस्रसामाभिवेश्तिं rate । चत्रिमस उपमां d: । 
20 equ प्रयतदक्षिणं नरं वर्मेव स्यूतं पारि पासि विरतः : स्वादुक्षआ, यों वसतो स्योनकृ- 
satyna यजते सोपमा दिवः ॥ : 
71 Vedisehe Studien Vol. ПІ, p. 82 and note. या both these cases Gra- 
ssmann says the word उपमा is used acverbially in the sense of 
! *highly''supremey.^ ` . 
22 Nirukta Ch. IL 8 16, Reth? Edition, p. 144 Ft. Sivadatta’s Edition 
8 Vide Nirukta Ch. 11 88 16-17, pages 143-146 Pt. Sivadatta's Edition. 
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On coming to the Ved&nga period, we find that Kasyapa,“ the. 
author of the Nighantu III, 18, subdivided the Vedic: Usama 
into twelve kinds, which are all illustrated and explained by 
Yaske in Nirwkta I, § 4, ПІ, 5818—18, and IX, $6. From. 
Nirukta III, § 13 we also learn that the’ grammarian Gargya de-- 
fined: Ораш thus. “ What is similar to something from which 
it is distinct (is the object of these similes.)” This definition of 
Tpam& given by G&rgya, is remarkable, as it tallies with the 
definition. given by Mammata: Upam& is similarity in differ-. 
ence. 16 is probable that Mammata gave this definition having ` 
in.view the definition of Upama by Gargya, although in doing so 
he laid himself open toethe criticism of Jagannütha, who, in his, 
Rasagangadhara,” complains that’ Mammata’s definition of 
Upam& is too wide, as it covers the Vyatireka figure as well. as 
popular, Vedic and ‘suggested’ similes i 

Yaska does not use the technical words Upamšna and’ Upamita 
and Sam&nya of Рӯпіпі,2 but lays down that: the standard of 
comparison is superior in merit and far better known than the : 
object of comparison, which is inferior in merit and obseure,?? 
` Further, Yaska shows by two illustrations from the Rgveda that 
sometimes the standard of comparison is inferior to the other in 
point of quality or character.» Ydaska distinguishes only six vari- 
ties of Upama instead of Kasyapa’s twelve. Yüska's Karmopam& 
(‘expressive simile’) comprises the six varie;ies of Kagyapa, where 
the character of the Upamāna is indicated by the particles iva, 
yatha, na, chit, nu and @. ҮйвКа 8 second variety is Bhütcpam&, 
where the upamita is said to become upamāna (in character), 
which is the opposite ot the figure Parin&ma of the later 
rhetorician&?!  Y&ska's third variety is Rüpopam& where the 


24 Vide Mahabharata, Santiparvan, Moksadharuia, chapter 342, vv, 86-87 
25 यदतत्तत्सदशमिति गाग्यैः! 

26 Küvyeprakasa. Chapter X साधर्म्यमृपमा भेदे 

?! Kavramala Edition, pages 162-163. 

28 IT. 1, 55-56. 

29 Nirukta ITI § 18: : : 2: 

30 Nirukta ITI $8 14-15; ° CODI MELLE 

31 Kavyamala Edition pages 40-42, C¿p'amimamsa, Kavyamala Edition, 


pages 53-60 and Rasagangadhara, Kavyamala Editicn,. рашез 948 
256 . 
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upamite or the object of comparison resembles the upamana 
or standard of comparison in point of colour or form. This 
variety agrees with Mauxmata's? Trilupta Üpam&. The fourth 
variety of-Y8ska is where 'th&' is used.  Yüska's fifth variety 
is Siddhopam& or simile in whieh the stardard chosen is known 
to surpass every other taing in a particular quality or асб. 
Yüska's last variety is Luptopami or suppressed simile (which ` 
is the Карака or metaphcr of later writers l.ke Mammata), and is 
illustrated in Nighantw -II, 18, and Nirukta IX, 6. In Nirukta 
III, 18, Yaska has given popular examples of Luptopama; Simha- 
(lion) and vyagra (tiger) are applied to men in a good sense and 
svan (dog), kaka (crow) -n a bad sense. Mention is made of a 
view according to which kaka (‘crow’) gets its name in imitation 
of.&he croaking sound it 5roduces, and similarly in the case of 
other words denoting bards. According  Aupamanyava, the . 
names of birds are not dus to the imitation of sounds they pro- 
duce. In Nirukta-Vil, 5 18, Yüska has remarked that the name 
* pipilik&madhy&' given tc a certain metre .s based on Upamà& or 
simile. 
. 
82 त्रिलोपे च समासगा (ovyarrabasa X. 4) where the Upamana, Sadharana- 
dharma, and ivadi (Upamadyotakas) are sippressed by the Vartti- 
ka सपतम्युपमानपूर्वपद्स्य (बहुवीहिः) उत्तरपद्लोपश्व (वक्तन्यः) on Panini П. 
9, 24. 
38 That this is the sense af Yaska regarding brafmanavat, wsalavat will 
І be clear from the folowing extract from Visvesvara’s Alankara- 
kaustubha, Kavyamela Ed., pp. 75-77 :—9Ҹ धर्मोपस्थापकपद्स्योभयत्र 
साहश्यसंबन्धवोधकले Эа पक्ष तुलार्थक “बति ' प्रत्यययोगेऽपि श्रौती emi 
a चेष्टापत्तिः। तत्रार्थ उपमेति सकलग्रन्थविरोध पत्तेरिति चेत्‌ | उच्यते । ` तेन - 
तुल्यम इति तुल्यार्थे 47 विधानम्‌ (vide ` तेन तुल्यं क्रियाचेद्वातेः P. V. І, 
115)! तथा च यावंदेव नुल्यपंदेन बोधयितुं शक्यते तावदेव वतिनाऽपि 1 эпчэп- 
सनिकार्थातिरिक्तार्थयोधकत्वे सर्वत्राव्यवस्थापत्तेः | अत एव ' पूर्ववत्सनः इति zr 
(P. I. 3, 62) पूर्वस्मादिव' इति भाष्यं पश्चम्यन्ताद्वतिविधानाभावेनाचुपपञ्नमाश- 
ङ्क्य कैयटेनोक्रम-- cem विहिता तृतीया सवंविभक्त्यर्थानन्तर्भावयाति इति 
पञ्चम्यर्थस्यार्थग्रहणट्गपपन्नमेष | यथा * 1610799 वैइयाद्धीते। बाह्मणादिव Xaar- 
«Чїй इत्यथः | वेव्याप दानकस्याध्ययनस्य ब्राह्मणापादानकाऽइययनसृपमानमिति 
तत्र च этте! वतेते । तेन ब्राह्मणेन ठल्यं वेश्यादर्धाते इति वृतीयान्ताद्वतिः | 
एवमिहापि पूर्ववत्‌ इति ” यत्तु ' त्राह्मणवत्‌ ' ' वृषल्वत्‌' ` ब्राह्मणा इव? ' वृषला 
इव * इति निरुक्त (111 § 16, p. 232, Pt. Sivadatta’s - £41६०7) - दृस्यते, 
तत्फलितार्थकथनमात्रै प्रपमान्ताद्वतिविधानाभावात्‌ ॥ 
4 Vide Ro, X, 105, 2; X, 175,7 and पिपीलिकामध्येन्गौपामिकम्‌; ef. also SOR 
.--डष्णीषिणी वा इत्योपामिकम्‌-- Nirukta VIL, 23. 
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After Yüska comes Panini, who sums up the part played by 
Upama in the development of language in about forty-six stitras- 
His investigation shows that simile has left its mark on Sanskrit 
to a very considerable extent in the domain of accent, compound, 
krit and taddhita formations, formation of the feminine base and 
doubling of an attribute. Panini refers to laukikanyüyas or 
popular similes in the sūtra, V, 3, 106. Santanava refers to 
simile in Phitsitra II, 16 and IV, 18 as affecting accentuation, 

Katyayana® in a few Varttikas notes the influence of simile on 
language. In Mahàbhàsya on P II, 1, 55 upamanani simanya- 
vacanaih, Patafijali has defined and illustrated the use of Upa- 
māna or standard of comparison in a passage cited before, which 
means “A māna or measure is that which is employed in ascer- 
taining a thing unknown: ‘upam@na’ or paragon is approximate 
to the measure or ‘mana’ and determines a thing approximately 
(lit. not absolutely); eg. a gavaya is like a cow.” Patafijali has, 
also discussed in the same place grammatical difficulties conse- 
quent upon compounding an attribute, common both to upamana 
and upamita, with the upamüna 

Panini has made use of Yaska’s Siddhopama in twenty-one 
sütras while laying down grammatical conventions or teaching 
the formation, etc., of words. The term Siddhopama of Yaska 
has, however, been replaced by Atidesa? (‘transference of proper- 
ties’) which plays a very important part in Grammarand Mimümsá. 
There are eight ‘ paribhàsás' or rules of interpretation of Panini’s 
Astüdhyüyi which deal with Atidesd, while the seventh and 


eighth books of Jaimini's Pirvamimamsa deal with Samanyati- 


१९६७ and Visesatidega respectively. The word Atidesa® is very 
old, as if occurs in this very sense in Pirvamimamsa VII, 1, 17. 


85 * समासाच तद्विषयात्‌ '. काकतालीयन्‌ for example, as we infer from Maha 
bhasya thereon 
36 Vide his Varttikas on Panini I, 3, 21; П, 1, 14; 11, 1, 55; II, 2, 24; ПІ 
10, and etc 
37 of, महाभाष्य on P. I, 1, 56 स्थानिवदादेश[ः etc. with कैयट and महाभाष्य on 
P. І, 2, 1. गाड्कुटादिभ्यो$णित fee. 
38 Sabaraswamjn defines and illustrates atidesa thus :— 
आतदुज्ञा प्राम परत्र विहिता धर्मास्तानतात्य अन्यत्र तेषां ©: | यथा देवद- 
चस्य भोंजनविधिं कृत्वा शालिखपमांसापूर्पेदिवदतों भोजयितज्य इति तमेव विधिं 
यज्ञद्ते$तिदिदाति, देवदत्तवद्‌ यज्ञदत्तो भोजयित्तव्य इति । श्लोकमप्युदाहरान्त । 
भकृतात्कमणा5न्यचत 99199 RHE | धमेप्रदेशो येन स्यात्सोऽतिदेदा इति 
स्मृतः n” स च नाम्ना वचनेन वा | तत्र नाम .Рпачата& ГЖ, कमेनाम, 
संस्कारनाम, योगिकमिति च.॥ Sabara on Jaimini VIJ, 1, 18. 
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- This Atidegs of Granmar and Mimámsa is called Samaqhi by 
Dandin‘in his Kévyadcrsa and is said zo be the characteristic 
of-the Vaidarbhi style cf poetry. Vāmara,® however, would call 
-it the trope ^ Vakrokti, According to Dandin? this Samadhi is 
the very soul of poetry and the entire world of poets is yearning 
after this excellence of 2oetic style, Even vulgar words according 
to Dandin ‘become ver, delightful, provided they are used in 
such a metaphorical serse. Anandavardhana has remarked in 
Dhvanyüloka, that oll writers on poetics slightly touched the 
domain of Dhvani (or suggestive poetry) When they maintained 
that metaphor based on resemblance was the dominant-feature of 
poetry. Panini has in y number of cases used veiled examples 
of Atidega. Such veiled Atideša are, fr example, satsañə)ma, 
sankhydsaijnd, 7०७०४४७१०७, tadrijasaiy; nā, mitsanjnd, karaka- 
sanjnd, karmpravacaniyasanjna, bahwerihisaWnà, etc., etc. 
In Mimamsa such veiled Atidega are called dtidesika-naman 
and Jaimini deals with shem in Mimamsdsitra, VII, 3. 

There are twenty-six Siddhopamis in the fourth Book of Sán- 
khyasütra, which are krown as Akhyayikés,(‘ illustrative stories’) 
as we learn from Sakhyakarika No, 72. These twenty-six Sid- 
dhopamas of Sanklyasittra, Book IV, may be called atidesavakyds 
in Mimamsakas’ langue. 

In Nyáyasüstra, the ztidesav&kya, ‘gaur iva gavayah’ uttered 
by a forester, becomes tre means of analogieal cognition ‘ayam 
pindo gavayapadavaicyah’ according to Vatsyayana.! 

According to the Vyéyavartitka and Tatparyatika,. however. 
the atidesavakya is tze helper only to the end, which is the 
actual perception of similarity between tae well-known and the 
novel thing at sight of the latter. The о3 со served by analogy 
or ТТратайпа, according to the Naiyāyikas, is the recognition of 
the connection between the appellation and the object designated 


39 Çh. I, vv. 93-100 . 
40 Vide his Каруабалбалавийга, TV, 3-8 with his own Vréti 
41 Kavyadarse І, 100 4222 
- 38 Page 10, Kavyamala Edition, यद्यापि च ध्वनिशब्दसंकीतेनेन काव्यलक्षणविधा- 
ЫГ यिमिशणव्रत्तिरन्यी वा न कश्चित्प्रकार: प्रकाशित ; तथापि ग्रणवृत्त्या का्व्येषु ब्यव- 
हार दशयता ध्वाननआगा AATRETET Sead ld पास्कलप्यंवसकमू--- माकरः 
чей ST, I 
4з By the,Nyaya: эгер: प्रयुज्यमानों विना:इपि fd qe 'गमयति 
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by it. Thus, according to Naiyfiyikas, analogy or Upamina is 
the very foundation of language. This is what Rajacidanani- 
makhin emphasizes at the beginning of the Sabdapariccheda of 
his Manidarpana,“ an abstract of Gangesopadhyaya's Tattva- 
chintémani. Upamana or analogy proceeds from exp:essed 
similarity as well as from expressed dissimilarity or from. the 
` mere mention of an attribute ; in the latter wo cases the similar- 
ity is implied, though not expressed. 

Nyáyasüstra recognises another use of Upamana or analogy and 
that is also very important, because the co-operation of the Upa- 
mana is essential in syllogistie reasoning, waere it appears in the 
- form of the syllogistic factor, called ' upanaya' or statement of the 
minor premiss.46 I | 

As we have seen above; Bhojaraja has distinguished the figure 
Upama from Upamána or analogy in Sarasvatikanthàübharcma.* 
Upamana as a figure of speech is treated by Shojaraja in Ibic. III, 
208-209; but no one has adopted it as a figure of speech after 
him except Appayadiksita, who follows Bhojaraja in this respect 
in his Kuvalayananda.8 Nagesabhatta says that Upamàna is in- 
cluded in the figure Opama itself This opinion of Nëgeša- 
bhatta gains support from the fact that what is said by Bhojaraja 
in the extract cited above as instance of ananubhiitarthavisyaka 
Upamana is given by Vàmana in his Kavydlankdrastitravrtiti 
IV,2, 7 as an instance of Tattvakhyanopama or descriptive 
simile. 

Sadrsya or semblance, which is the essence of Upama® -s also 
defined and discussed by logieians and Mimamsakas at some 


4 On Nyagasütra, I, 1-6. यथा गौरेबे गवय इत्युपमाने प्रयुक्ते, गवा समानधर्यम्थमि- 
` न्द्रियार्थसंनिकषांदुपलंभमानो$स्य गवयरान्दः संज्ञीति संज्ञासंज्ञिसंबंधं प्रतिपत्रत इति 
अथ दाक्तिम्राहकंतयोपमानस्य झान्दोपजीब्यत्वादुपमानानेरूपणानन्तरं शब्दों न्रिप्यते । 
(P. 1, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series.) 

46 Vide Tatparyatika, pp. 133-134, V.S.S.; also Afanameyodaya, Prama- 
napariccheda, Karikas 118-1224, page 50. Triv. Sk. Series. 

47 Vide उपनयनधुपमानम्‌--- Vatsyayanabhasya on 1. 1, 1. 

48 Ch. 1, 133—353 सदृशात्तद्टशप्रतिपत्तिस्तदुपमानम्‌ | यत्र द्योःसादृइयमभिधीयते प्रती- 
यते बा सोपमेति Jibananda Edition, p. 117. 

49 Nirnayasagar Edition, with the Commentary Alankaracandrike p. 174 

50 उपमाने तूपमयेव лата етен, Kavyapradipoddyota, Ch. X, p. 576 
Anandasrama Edition 
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length, as we can see from the ['pamánspariecheda in Kumarila- 
batta’s Slokavaritika cn Sabarabhasya T, 1,5. From Tátparya- 
(ад! on Nyàyasütra 1, 1, 6, p. 135, V.&.S. we learn the defini- 
tion of Südrsya or semblance given by the, Buddhist logician 
Dingnaga. This metr.cal definition of S&drsya, which is probably 
excerpted from Dit.gnaga’s Pramanasanuccayakarika, is very 
similar to one of Rumerila.52 

In the domain of Alankara$astra, Usama is all predominant. 
Appayadiksita says ir his Citramima@msa:* ‘Upama like an 
actress assumes variora forms and plays on the stagelike hearts of 
connoisseurs. Dandin treats of thirty-taree varieties of Upama 
in Kavyddaréga II, 1E—50, many of which are recognised ав. 
distinct figures of speech. Wamana treais of the entire world of 
‘sense’ figures as the offspring of the main figure Upama in 

“the third chapter of his Fourth Book of Kàvgalankarasütra, and 
here he seems to have acted in conformity to tradition, as we see 
from Dhvanyalokatocona p. 5,* which is cited by Ratnesvara, 
while commenting or Sarasvatikamthaeharana? І, 153. This 
shows that in the opinion of the old wribers on poetics Sadrsya 
was the very essence oi all poetic tropes of'sense. 

The various exponenis of Upama are enumerated in Kavy@- 
darsa П, 57-65, which асе all cited in Viévesvara’s Alantarakaus- 
tubha, pp. 99-100, with an additional Jerse not found in the 
Kavyadaráa, .In the 3leventh Marici cf Kegavamigra’s Alan- 
karasekhara is cited a verse of Rajasekhera, which also enumer- 
abes a few exponents of the figure Upamé. 


51 Vide the definition of Upama in Rasagangathara. 

52 “(हन्त भोः किमाभिभेतं साळयमायुष्मतां यदभत्यक्षाय गावि न प्रत्यक्षम्‌ । सामान्यबा- 
हुल्यं जात्यन्तरवत्ति नात्यन्तरस्य | ' सामान्याऱ्येव भूयांसि शुणावयवक्मेणाम्‌ | 
भिन्नप्रधानसामान्यव्यक्त атхан” इति ” 

, 99 «тетеп वस्तुत्वं न शक्यमपताधितुम्‌ । भूयो$वयवसाम!न्ययोगो जात्यन्तरस्य तत्‌ ॥ 
Slokavarttika, Upamanapariccheda, v. 18; ०४. प्रसिद्धेरनुरोघेन. .भ्रूयोऽ- 
वयवसामान्ययोगः BETA मता ll Sarasvatizantkabhotrana, Ch. IV, 5. 

54 उपमेषा शैलळूषी संप्राप्ता चित्रभूमिकाभेंदान । रञ्जयति काब्यरङ्के नृत्यन्धी तद्विदां चेतः । 
तदिद्‌ चित्र विश्वे अह्ञ्ञानादिवोपमाज्ञानात्‌ | ज्ञाने भवतीत्यादो निरूप्यते निखिल- 
Зан аг सा ॥ p.5 Kavyamala. 

55 Ed. Kavyamala: — चिरन्तनेभैरतमनिमभृतिभियंमके पमे ЗГ Ч Р 1 तत्य- 

` чийне та: कृतम्‌ ॥ | 
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What Yiska said about the allegories in Veda and Brahmana 
regarding Indra’s fight with Vrtra ean also be illustrated from 
Pauranic literature, For example, in Bhagavatapurana, Skan- 
dha IV, ch. 25-28 there occurs the allegorical story of xing 
Purafijana. Itis also claimed by followers of Vaisnavism that 
the well-known amours of Lord Krsna with the Gopis or eow- 
herdesses allegorically represent the devotion of mental activities 
to the Deity. Lastly we have to mention the Upamitabhava- 
prapancatkatha of Siddharsi of 906 A.D. 

In popular speech Upama or simile has played an important 
part. The popular similes or Nyadyas are collected and illustra- 
ted in the admirable Laukikanyady@ijali in three parts by the 
late Col. G. A. Jacob. 

Let us now recapitulate what we have said above. ‘The 
Upama was treated in the Vedic work, Маг Upanisad and was 
known perhaps to the Rgvedic Age. The author of the Vedic 
Nighantw deals with it (III § 13) and so does Yaska in Nirukta 
(ПІ $$ 18-18). Afterwards comes Panini, who deals with 
Upama, but from theegrammarian’s standpoint, in full detail. 
The writers on Alaikarasastra, being followers of grammarians, 
enumerate several grammatical subdivisions of Upama, as we can 
see from Udbhata's Kavyalankarasangraha, Mammata's Kavya- 
prakasa and later Alankara works. We have next seen that 
Yaska’s Siddhopama has been named Atidesa in Grammar, Ny&ya, 
and Mimamsaandin that capacity has played a very important part. 
In Sünkhyasüstra again it is called Akhyayiki and it occurs 
under that name in Sankhyasiitra Book IV. In popular lan- 
guage the Siddhopama, gets the name ‘ Nyaya,’ and we have several 
such popular similes in the Lawkikanyayaijali. Jaimini has 
devoted Books VII—VIII to general and special Atidesas, and 
Naiyàyikas have shown that the basis of language is analogy and 
that analogy is an important co-operator in syllogistie reasoning. 
Lastly we have alluded to the allegorieal narratives in the Veda 
and Brühmana mentioned by Yàska in the Nirukta (II § 16) 
and instanced an allegory in the Bhagavatapwrana (Skandha IV, 


56 t उपलक्षणं चेतद्यदुपमायामेव लिङ्गवचनमेदेन दूषणं, तस्म सरवीलङ्कारसाधारणत्वात्‌ । 
* केवलसाटटस्यमलंकारः ! इति दीने उपमायामदाह्चिवर्ते । 
57 Nirukta 11, 16. 
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Chapters 25-28). In profane literature we have alluded to 
Siddharsi’s Upamitabhcvaprapancakatha. 

We have here attempsed a survey of the very extensive domain 
of Upama and Upamane with special reference to their historical 
development, and have thus tried to realise their significance in 
the history of human t-ought. 


PUSYAMITRAS IN GUPTA PERIOD 
H. R. DIVERAR 


. At the outset, I must admit that it would appear presumptuous 
on the part of a novice like me to cross swords in the fisld of 
Epigraphy, with a veteran scholar like Dr. Fleet. But the cause 
of truth—historical truth—emboldens me to run the risk. Му 
strength lies in my firm conviction born of personal investigations 
in every available way. I began with a close study of the ink- 
impression (photo-lithograph) given in Corpus Inecriptionum 
Indiarum Vol. ТИ, with the result that Dr. Fleet's reading of 
the Inscription appeared to ће unconvincing. To pursue up, I 
approached the Collector of Ghazipur through my late teacher, 
Dr. A. Venis, with a request to have a fresh ink-impression 
prepered. The Collector, kindly, did his best in the matter, 
though unfortunately the impression thus obtained defied all 
deciphering. Оп a repetition of the request, the Collector sent 
an actual photograph of the Bhitari pillar. I studied the charac- 
ters from the photograph but still I could not reconcile myself to 
accepting the reading of Dr. Fleet. Subsequently I wrote a short 
note in Hindi and had it published in The Saraswati. Two 
years ago, with a view to a personal examination and study of the 
inscription on the spot, I seized an opportunity to visit the place. 
It was then that I was completely satisfied that Dr. Fleat was 
probably on the false scent, І venture now to place before you 
the conclusions I have arrived at. 

The inscription under discussion was published by Dr. Fleet in 
Corpus Inscriptionum. Indicarwm Vol. IIT, (Vide No, 18— 
pages 52 to 56), Plate No. VII, facing page 54, bears the 
photograph. The word Pusyamitra (according to Dr. Fleet’s 
reading) occurs in line 11. The line according to Dr. Fleet 
reads :— 

. समुदितबलकोषान्पुष्यामिंतरांश्च जित्वा 

The last two syllables of the word pusyamitran are quite clear 
and can be easily read аз mitrdén. The second syllable is com- 
paratively illegible—a fact admitted cven by Dr. Fleet. In his 
note on page 55 he writes—“ The second syllable of this name 
like the rest of the inscription is damaged. But as regards the 
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lower component,......ib is plainly z.” He thus proves that the 
correct form is pusysmitra and not puspamitra as supposed by 
some. I have nothing tc say about the lower component of the 
second syllable, which is undoubtedly q. The point I should 
like to make, is that the lower component of the first syllable, too, ' 
is exactly like the second and thus य. 

In Gupta script, the characters ç and 7 when forming second 
components of conjunct consonants are generally placed below 
the letter to which they are added, the only difference between 
Ч апа я, being that v appeared exactly liké a suspended hook 
whereas य has a greater curvature to the left. A conjunct con- 
sonant with + as the closing consonant is generally observed to 
descend lower than other conjunct consonants. But when.two 
such conjunct consonants are contiguous, one of the two— 
generally the first—has a shorter descent and is thus slightly above 
the normal line of the superscribed य. If unfortunately there is 
any obliteration, either owing to bits of stones splintered away or 
due to the effects of weath2r and normal wear and tear, thes is 
hardly distinguishable from Ч. In Agokae script these two 
characters are as a гше ciearly a distinguishable, ç being written 
with one loop, and q with two, one to the right and one to the 
left. But the superscript 4 lost one of its curves by ihe middle 
of the Gupta period and ever since these two letters have got 
into the vicious habit of standing for each other. Even in the 
Devanagari manuscripts &tese two letters are often a source of 
confusion. | I 

To make ray point clearer, I must here point out the process 
followed by readers of inscriptions and the part therein played by 
imagination. The reader Juts the inscription before him, marks 
the lines, and the number ef letters in each line and fills in the 
letters which are quite clear in their legitimate places, leaving the 
spaces for mutilated or illegible letters blank. The line in 
question if deciphered thus would be ° 

दितबलकोष [-- -- | मित्रांश्चजित्वा. ° 

He then has to discover whether the missing links are eonjunet 
letters or singles, and to notice the vowel strokes and the upper 
' or lower components which may be clear to him. In the illegible 
part of the line, the vowel-ctroke of the first syllable is decidedly 
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that of g , while of the consonanéal components the first may be 
a ora and the last v org. The lower component of the second 
syllable is unquestionably gq. Now begins the part played by 
imagination. The upper component is supposed to be # and not 
तू, because the reading erding in नू would clearly make the word 
an adjective to the word ending in mitrün and would thus suit 
the context. If you now put the line before any scholar of Sans- 
krit and see how he fills the gap, you will at once come to know 
that every one will take out sr from the last a of the second syl- 
lable and will constrye samuditabalakosén with amitran. 

The word to fill the gap must be now one of two syllables, of 
which the first should end ingand the last in g, With 00 
and amitrān before him, the word that would suggest itself to 
a Sanskritist would be yedhi, I put the case when I was at 
Benares before some ten or twelve Pandits, and with few excep- 
tions all agreed in supply.ng the word yudhz. I thus propose to 
read the line :— : 

समुदितबळकोषान्युष्यीमित्रांश्च जित्वा. | 213 

It may be legitimately wondered why yudhi did not occur to 
Dr. Fleet. It is indeed very difficult to say why. One may, 
however, throw out а suggestion to explain the circumstance, 
One may notice that he was often misled by the word mitra, 
which he appears to have regarded as a masculine noun. The 
subtle distinction in gender between mitra and amitra probably 
escaped his notice, as will be clear from the manner in which he 
interpreis the following l:ne :— 


तेनाथ राधे त्विह गोपराजो मित्रान्‌ 

(Vide Ins. No. 20 pp. 22—93 of the same volume). Dr. Fleet 
separates the words Goparajah and mitran and translates “Along 
with him, Goparaja followed......his friends.” Clearly it did not 
occur to him that the word in the present line is атут and for 
his rendering iram wes necessary. In the line under discus- 
sion, noticing the last kalf of the word was тийгдл and that it 
was governed by 1४८०७, he probably imagined that it was preceded 
by some word that could make it a compound in apposition with 
samudiiabalakosén and ле ingeniously supplied pusya to make 
up the gap. This need not in any way detract from the high 
reputation that Dr, Fleet enjoys as an antiquarian, fcr gender in 
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Sanskrit is often a puzzle—and many aa ancient scholar of the 
West has missed its su».le significance and force in determining 
the sense and import of Sanskrit nouns. 

So much for the actual reading of the inscription, But even 
supposing for a mome-5 that Dr. Fleet is right in his reading, 
let us ‘test this reading in the light of the inscriptions. We 
know that the pen often slips. Errors creep in, even in writings 
executed with the greatest care. The same may be said with 
far greater truth of the zhisel. And that is why in the interpre- 
tation of inscriptions ve have not only to look to the actual . 
script but also to the context, construing she former in the light 
of the latter. ` Had there been the eviderce for the existence of 
Pusyamitra in the Gaps period, I would gladly accept Dr. Fleet's 
interpretation and woid regard the fight with Pusyamitras as 
an historical event adding to our knowlecge of that king. The 
only proof for the existence of Pusyamitras pointed out by Dr. 
Fleet is the line in ihe Puranas:—Pusyanitrd bhavisyanti 
.patwmitràs trayodasa. All these references have been collected 
together’ by Е. E. Fargiter in his book— The Purana Text 
of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, where he assumes that they 
were the Dynasties cf tae third century A.D. The Pusyamitra 
in Puranas are thus an 3arlier dynasty ahd could not be adduced 
to support Dr. Fieet's nterpretation of the present line. But, 
for this reference, the clan is virtually unEnown to Indian history 
Neither is it mentioned in the long and exhaustive list given in 
Allahabad pillar Inscription of clans defeated or encountered 
with by Samudragupta, nor in any otker Gupta Inscription, 
though no less than fire of such are known belonging to the 
reign of Skandagupta. ‘One of these, and the most important of 
all, is at Junagarh. Тлз composer calls tae Prasasti as Sudar- 
Sanatataikasamskdragrantha. Elaborate and detailed as is his 
description of Skandazapta, we find no mention of Pusyamitras 
therein. He mentions that Skandagupti defeated his enemies 
in Mleecha country, who presumably were the Rama of the 
present inscription. His silence, as far as I think, has a great 
weight against the read ng Pusyamatràn 

But even supposing shat the silence 07 the author of Sudar- 
$anagrantha carries. rc weight, the construction of the verse 
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presents another difficulty in translation. The whole of the 
verse runs thus :— 

विचलितकुललक्ष्मीस्तंभनायोयतिन 

क्षितितळशयनाये येन नीता त्रियामा 1 

समुदितबलकोषा [न्पुष्य ] मित्रांश्चजित्वा 

क्षितिपचरणपीठे स्थापितो वामपाद : 1 

Dr. Fleet translates it as given below:—* Ву whom, whea he 
prepared himself to restore the fallen fortunes of (his) family, a 
(whole) night was spent on a couch that was the bare earth; and 
having conquered the Pusyainitras, who had developed great 
power and wealth, he placed his left foot on a foot-stool which 
was the King (of that tribe himself.") 

I now invite the attention of all the Sanskrit scholars to see 
how Dr. Fleet is constrained to take the general word ksitipa 
to mean the king of that tribe. The particular name of 
Pusyamitra compels him to do so, but the construction is 
against it. We cannot connect pusyamitran with ksitipa so as 
to mean the King of that tribe. In the first place there is no 
pronoun to connect the word ksitipa with pusyamitran and 
secondly the word kgitipa in itself is against such a meaning. I 
shall ask the readers how the phrase pusyamitrandm kgttipd 
would sound of itself. Had the writer meant to express what 
Dr. Fleet would make him do, he would have written the last 
line as tadadhipapadapithe sthapito vamapadah. Thus it is 
clear that the word pusyamitran does not suit the sense, but 
that we should better take amitrdm as the general word. The 
poet has used the words ari, satru, ripu berore and as after this 
verse and it makes quite clear that he wished here also to use the 
word amitra. 2 

To sum up (1) the charcters are not positive, (2) it is possible to 
read ywudhyumitrüm and (8) the context as well as cther 
evidences are quite against the reading pusyamitran. It is 
extremely improbable that the tribe of Pusyamitras, which is 
called samuditgbalakosa, and which is said to have upse; the 
fortunes of the Gupta line, should either be unknown to any 
writer of Gupta Inscription or be regarded too unimportant to 
be mentioned. Hence, to my mind, the enemies referred to in 
this verse are no other than Hunas mentioned at the end o: the 
Inscription and alluded to iu other Inscriptions. i 
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COMPARISON OF THE BHASYAS OF SANKAR 
RAMANUJA. KESAVAKASMIRIN AND VALLAEHA 
ON SOME CRUCIAL SUTRAS 


R. D. KARMARKAR 


It is proposed in this essay to compare the bhüsyas or the 
crucial Vedanza sütras of Sankara, Ramanuja, Kesavakaénmdrin 
and Vallabha, who are respectively the representatives of Advaita 
Visistádvaita, Dvait&dvaita, and Suddhadvaita systems of phi oso- 
phy. Theeruc.alsütras on which the divergent views of thesefeur 
Commentators are based, will be those which treat of God, World 
and Man, which are the three great problems with which every 
system of philosophy that is worked out completely has to eal. 
Making, therefore, a change in the original arrangement 02 the 
siitras, we propose to discuss under these three heads the eracial 
Vedanta sütras Our method of procedure will be the follov ing: 

We shall first simply state what each of these four philoso] hers 
has got to say about any particular sütra or set of sütras and 
then we shall паке our observations as regards the question— 
which one of taem seems to have given a more natural exp ana- 
tion of the sūtras. Of course, it would not be possible to sar for 
certain what views the Sütrak&ra held, as the nature of the sitras 
is extremely э08сцге and vague, but we shall surely be ale to 
point out which explanation as given by any of the four al ove-, 
mentioned Commentators is at any rate the most natural anc also 
probable. 


PART I 
THE BRAHMAN (on GOD) 


The sütras Cealing with the nature of God or Brahman wil be 
discussed under,the following heads :— 
(1) The definition of Brahman 
(2) The nature of Brahman: (A) Intelligence (B) Bass 
(8) Brakman as the creator: the material cause as well as 
the instrumenzal cause of the world | 
(4) Are there two Brahmans ? 
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1. The definition of Brahman, Sankara explains sūtra 
(Т, 1,2) as giving us s definition of Brakman, namely, Brahman 
is that from which the creation, the maintenance and the destruc- 

. tion of this world takes place | 

Ramanuja explains the sūtra practically in the same way 
Rámánuja, at the end o: his commentary? on this sūtra charges 
Sankara with inconsistency. 

Keáavaká$mirin explains in the same manner! as Ramanuja 
does. Keéava also attaeks the nirvisesa Brahman of Sankara in 
the course of his explanation of the sūtra. • 

` Vallabha explains in she same way. Не explains the word 204 
in the вӣбта in two ways. I 

The Sütrakára after having stated in the sūtra that Brahman 
is the thing which is to be known, now gives us a definition of 
that Brahman. He describes it as the creator, the sustainer and 
the destroyer of the world, All the four Commentators describe 
the sütra in much the same manner. Rāmānuja and Kegava 
describe their Brahmaa as possessed cf good and auspicious 
qualities. Sankara is content with the natural explanation of 
the sütra, but according to him this Brahman of which sütra 
I, 1, 2, is the definition, cannot be the hignest Brahman, which is 
nirguna and nirvisesc in his opinion, Sut it will only be the 
lower Brahman which i£ under the sphere of ignorance. Now it 
seems quite unlikely that the Sitrakara would give us a defini: 
tion of what is after alla lower Brahman. If the Sütraküra had 
in his mind àny such distinction, he would have stated it in the 
first sitra,® but no suci statement is made, and hence it must 
be presumed that the sitra I, 1, 2, gives the definition of what 


1 ५ जन्माद्यस्य यतः -अस्य जगतः जन्मस्थितिप्रदं यत स्वेस्मात्सवेशक्तेः कारणादूभवत्ति 
तदू Fe S.B. 1, 1, 2 


यतो यस्मात्सरवेधरात...परपमकारुणिकात्परस्मात्पुसः डष्टर्थितिप्रलयाः प्रवतन्ते तदू ब्रह्म 
,.. R.B. ibd 


3 येतु निविझेषं qup जिज्ञास्यनिति वदन्ति तन्मते ब्रह्मजेज्ञासा जन्मायस्य यत इत्यसंगत 
स्यात्‌ 2.3. ibd 
+ यतः यस्मान्सर्वेश्वरात्‌-..---भगवतः चीषुरुषोत्तमादस्य जगतो जन्मर्थितिलयमोक्षाः 
І प्रवतेन्ते तदू эи К.З. ibd. 
` 5 элте: स्वाधारसद्धनिवाची तद्धमोणामुपलक्षकर | अथवा जन्म आदिर्येषामिति 
जात्यपेक्षया एकवचनय्‌ 7.3.104. 
अथातो अझजिज्ञासाः 
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the Sutrakara regards as the highest Brahman, and this sūtra 
therefore, clearly goes against the theory of a twofold: Brahman 
held by Sankara. | 


2. The nature of Brahman. 

(A) Intelligence. 

Sankara :— The sūtra is directed against the Sankhyas who say 
that Prakrti is the cause of the world. Prakrti cannot he the 
cause of the world, as it is inanimate and cannot be ssid to 
possess thinking power, which is attributed to Brahman in the 
Sruti.™ In the course of his remarks on this sūtra, Sankara 
says? that the false idea’ about the distinct-on between God and 
the soul is due to ignorance. ` 

Riminuja explains the sūtra in the same manner as Sankara 
, does without the additional remark. А 

Кеќауа follows Ramànuja, and remarks shat Brahnean cannot 
be regarded as possessing no qualities? as the Sruti itself attri- 
butes many qualities to Brahman. 

Vallabha says that Brahman is not ‘agabda,’ 4.6. ‘ sarvavedin- 
.tapratipadya,’ because the fact that Brahman thought and 
created the world, shows that Brahman wishes that i» should be 
comprehended by means of the creation. The three sommenta- 
tors except Vallabha explain the sütra in much the same way. 
Vallabha means to say that Brahman is comprehended by the 
Sruti, not on account of the latter’s own power, but by the wishes 
of the Brahman itself; this does not appear to be satisfactory. 

The whole section is evidently directed against the Sankhyas 
who hold that Pradhana or Prakrti is the cause of the world. 
The Sütrakára having enunciated his own doczrine that 
Brahrnan is the cause of the world, naturally wishes to ргоуз that 
other rival doctrines cannot stand. The word ‘afabdam’ in the 
sūtra (І, 1, 5), therefore, is more likely to refer to th» Pradhàna 
of the Sankhyas, Ramanuja and Kegava both confine themselves 
strictly to the, sütras but Sankara having his own nirguna 


कषतेनोदान्दम्‌ , 

^ तदेक्षत बहु स्यां प्रजायेयेति. 

š देहादिसंघातोपाधिसंबन्धाविवेककृतेश्वरसंसारिमेदमिथ्याञ्चुद्धिः S.D. 1, 1, 5 

° नापि निर्धर्मकं яш तस्य ज्ञानात्रियादीनां स्वाभाविकशक्तीनां दाखलिद्धत्वात्‌ 
K.B. 1, 1, 5, क ९५ | 


Ki 
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Brahman in his mind refers in the course of his remarks, that 
the difference between lévara and the Samsirin is due to the 
wrong knowledge, thereby hinting that the world is the’ product 
of wrong knowledge. Ji the Stitrak@ra had really believed the 
world to be the product of nescience, he would not have taken 
the trouble of refuting tae S&ükhyas so seriously on the ground 
that his Brahman, beczuse it possesses the thinking power, is 
. superior to Pradhiina as regards the creation of the world. Не 
could have plainly statec that as the world is but an illusion, 
there arises no questiona at all of anybody creating the world. 
The Siitrak@ra, we think, seems to be believing in a real creation 
of the world by Brahman possessed of intelligence. 

(B) Bliss. 

Sankara gives a twcfold explanation of the sütras in the 
anandamayàüdhikarana. | 

The first explanation is that Brahman is the 'ànandamnya.' 
meaning ‘full of bliss, the termination—maya being used in the 
sense of ‘abundance.’ Jiva can not be the blissful one, as dis- 
tinction is made between Jiva and Braman ete. Sankara follows 
carefully the wording of the sütras and explains them naturally. 
But at the end of the section, while commenting upon its last 
sütra, namely (I, 1, 19) Sankara ushers in another explanation 
according to which the blissful one is not the Brabman, but 
merely the fifth vesture of Brahman. Brahman is not referred to 
by the word ‘anandameza ', ав it is mentioned by name in the 
next sentence. The question to be decided in this section accord- 
ing to the second explanation, is whether in the clause ‘Brahma 
puccham pratisbhà, Branman is mentioned independently or as 
connected with ‘anandamaya.” The answer is. Brahman is 
mentioned independently and is not connected with 'ánandamaya.' 
The sūtra! in question means that Brahman is mentioned 
independently as it is. The remaining sütras of the section 
are: explained according to this standpoint; (1, 1. 13) 


10 आनन्दमयोऽभ्यासात्‌ 1, 1, 12. 

п ब्रह्म पुच्छ प्रतिष्ठा 

12 स्वभधानत्वेन or आनन्‍्दमय्त्वेन | 

18 आनन्दमय आत्मेत्यत्र “яш पुच्छे प्रतिष्ठा” इति स्वप्रधानत्वेन ब्रह्मोपदिश्यते, अभ्या- 
सात्‌ असन्नेव स भवति इत्यरिमन्रिगमनश्ठोंके ит एव केवलस्याभ्यस्य- 
मानत्वात्‌ S.B. 1, 1, -3, 
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Rüm&ünuja:—Ansndamayatva* is referred to Brahman. In 

‘Brahma puccham pratisthi,’ it is not to be supposed that Brah- 

` тап is spoken of as different from the blissful one. It is the 
same Brahman that is described by its distinct natures." 

Kesava:—Kesava affirms that the soul that is indicated by 
the word ‘ Anandamaya’ is Brahman 16561215 At the end of this 
section, he examines in detail the second explanation given by 
‘Sankara and says that that explanation is absurd, because the 
Prakarana is ended at the‘ Anandamaya '—question!é and again 
if the. word 'abhy&sa' in the sūtra referred to Brahman in the 
Sutrekara’s opinion (as it does according to the second explanation 
of Sankara) he would have put the sütra in another form.” 

Vallabha:—The bliss of Brahman is superior to the bliss 
of all other things. Vallabha in the next sūtra! says that 
‘pracuryat’ is not the ablative, but is the nominative; ‘pracuryam 
atati iti. 

Sankara in his first explanation, Ramanuja, Kesava and Val- 
labha, all agree in saying that the Paramàtman or Brah- 
man is the blissful one, that 18, ‘bliss’ can be an attribute 
of Brahan.. But as such a theory goes against Sankaras own 
theory of the ‘ unqualified’ Brahman, which has Satta or existence 
only as its attribute (and also Bodha or intelligence; but as 
Sankara practically remarks on sütra III, 2, 21, that existence 
and intelligence may be taken as one and this position Sankara 
is not pleased to controvert) and so ‘bliss’ cannot be an at- 
tribute of Brahman. In order to be consistent with his theory of 
‘unqualified’ Brahman, Sankara ushers in his second explanation 
that ‘anandamaya’ is but a vesture of Brahman and it is the 
‘abhyasa’ of Brahman that is meant by the word 'abhyàsát' in 
the sütra. But this explanation seems to be far from convincing. 
'The sütras have to undergo a violent twisting before they can be 
made togive out the meaning which Sankara wants, ard this 


м ब्रह्मेव स्वस्वभावविशेषेण पुरुषविधत्वरूपितं दिर ःपक्षपुच्छरूपेण व्यपादिव्य्ते 2.3. 
L, 1, 18. 

15 आनन्दम॑यञञन्दनिर्दिष्ट आत्मा ब्रह्मेव K.B. 1, 1, 13- 

16 तत्तुच्छमानन्दमय एव प्रकरणस्य परयेवसानस्‌ K.B. 1, 1, 19. 

॥ यदि ब्रह्माभ्यास एव «9099: स्यात्‌ तहि ब्रह्म Qus प्रतिष्ठाभ्यासादिति und 
enag तथा दृश्यते A.D.T, 1, 90. 

15 बिकारदान्दांभोति चेन्न प्रासुयीत Sütra, 1, 1, 12. 
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frentic - effort on the part of Sankara c.early shows that the 
Sütrakàre differed from Sankara on this point. Sankara’s first 
explanation is eminently straightforward and accurately follows 
the wording of the siitras. Riminuja, Kesava and Vallabha agree 
with each other and probably with the Sütrakàra in believing that 
Brahman is ‘anandamaya.’ 


(3) Brahman as the creator. 

Brahman, both as the material and as tke instrumental cause 
of the world:—We shall desl with this point, when we shall 
discuss the sütras which deel with the second great problem, 
namely the nature of the World. 5 


(4) Are there two Brahmans? 

What is the nature of Brahman? Apropos this point, 
we shall discuss in detail Ubhayalingadhikarana’” and the 

*Prakrtaitavatvadhikarana, and some of the sütras which treat of 
th» state of the soul after dea;h in the 4th Adhyaya. 

Sankara:—The ‘Ubheyalirgadhikarana’ discusses the nature 

of Brahman in which th2 incividual soul :s merged in 'susupti' 
and other states which have been described in the sütras that 
have gone before, Тїз Srati speaks cf Brahman as both 
‘qualified’ and ‘unqualified’: aence the discussion. 
" IIL2,11? Brahmanis on.y ‘unqualified’ It cannot be really 
qualified even through 158 comnection with the limitations, earth 
aud others, because the limitstions are unreal and mere figments. 
Everywhere Brahman is spcken of as ‘unqualified,’ as being 
© a$abdam, аврагбаш, arüpam, avyayam.’ 

--18.: Wherever ‘bheda’ эг difference is spoken of and Brah- 
man is said to be possessed о” different forms, there the * bheda' 
is spoken of for the scke cf worship ard ultimately 'bheda' 
is denied? 


19 Sütras ПІ 2, 11 to 21 aad IIZ 9, 22 to 30. 

20 111, 9, 11 t0 21, ९१ न स्थाननोपि परस्योभयलियं सवेत्र हि; १२ + मंदादिति 
aa ध्रत्येकमतद्गचनात्‌ १३ अपि चैवमेके; १४ अरूपवदेव हिँ तत्मधानत्वात्‌; १५ 
भकाक्षाच्चावैयथ्योत्‌; १६ आह च तन्मात्रम्‌; २७ दुर्शयति चाथी अपि unm. 
१८ अत एव योपमा खयेकादिवत्‌; १९ अस्कुवदूय्रहणात्त्‌ न तथात्वम्‌ ; Зо 
वृ्धिह्लासमाक्त्वमन्तमाबादुमय्सामञ्जस्यादेवम्‌ ; = १ दरोनाच. 

2 ने भिन्नाकारयाँगो ब्रह्मणः ӨГЧ इनि झक्यते वक्तुम्‌ । भ्म्दस्योपासना थेत्वा दभेदे तात्पर्यम्‌ 
S.B. 1I, 2, 18. 
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—13. And some actually speak of the whole creation as being 
identified with Brahman and condemn those who scent difference, 

'—14. -Brahman is formless, because the sentences describing 
Brahman as such are the principal ones, while those tEat desc. 106 
it as having form are meant for worship. 

—15. Brahman for the sake of worship assumes different 
forms owing to its connection with the limitations earth and 
others, just as the light of the sun, owing to its connection with 
fingers, etc., becomes crooked or straight. But this ‘orm of the 
light of the sun is not,real, but is only due зо the connection with 
the limitations. Similarly, the limitations do not change the 
nature of Brahman, ул Дд only appears to possess diffèrent forms 
owing to them 

—16. The Sruti speaks of Brahman as without апу form and 
possessed of intelligence only. 

—17. Both the Sruti and Smrti show Brahman to be without 
any form. 

—18. Brahman is compared to reflection, owing Бэ its unreal 
connection with the limitations. 

--19 and 20. The’ comparison is not faulty, but quite sound, 
as i6 refers only to the connection with limitations wh:ch is found 
both in the reflection and Brahman. 

—21. The Sruti also distinctly speaks of Brahmaa as having 
entered the limitations, body and others. Sankara shen enters 
into a long discussion of the opinion of those who divide the 
sütras into two sections, and tries to show that his riew is the 
better one, referring more than once to his ‘upadhi’ dostrine, 
the ‘upadhi’ being based upon Maya or Avidya. 

Ramanuja:—Ramanuja includes four more süt-as in this 
section; the 'Übhayalinga' section, according to hin, therefore 
consists of sūtras ll to 25. The different states of tae soul are 
described in the previous sütras, and so the objecticn is raised 
that as Brahman is the ‘antaryami’ of Jiva, Brahmen also will 
be contaminated by the faults belonging to Jiva in -ts diferent 
states. This section shows that Brahman :s flawless. 

—11. Brahman is not contaminated at all owing to its connec- 
tion with creation, etc. For everywhere Brahman is spoxen of 
as (1) being void of all faults, (2) and possessed of all auspicious 
qualities. 
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—12. This sūtra is road Ly Rāmānuja without the na, 

. Brahman is not liable зо any faults owing to its connection with 
different things, because 2verywhere it isspoken of as amrta, which 
means "free from faults” :nd should not be taken to mean 
"immortal"; as the word wm; tu is repeated everywhere and if the 
meaning was only “immortal there was no propriety of repeating 
the word over again. Paramatanan again like Jiva is not dependent 
on Karman, 

—18. And some actualy state that the connection with 
the body renders the Jiva liz ble to faults, while Brahman is free 
from them and possesses controlling power and shining lustre.” 

—14. Brahman is prac ically without form, as it is not 
depéndent on action like the Jiva. Brahman controls the souls 
after giving them name and orm. 

—15. Tn order that the Srati passage ‘Satyam jnànam anantam 
Brahma’ may not be useless, we understand Brahman to be 
possessed of various qualities such as omniscience, ete., in order 
that the Sruti passages speal ing of them should not be useless. 

—16. The passage ‘Satram’ etc, means that Brahman is 
possessed of light or intelligence, but does not prohibit Brahman 

. from possessing other qualitiss which are spoken of in connection 
with Brahman in other passages. 

—17. The Srutis and Smrtis speak of Brahman, as - being 
without any faults and possessed of auspicious qualities, 

—18. And because 3rah nan is free from faults, it is compared 
to the sun’s reflection, which does not share in the faults of the 
object with which it is connezted. i 

—19 and 20. Rāmānuja eads these two as one sūtra. . The 
comparison is not faulsy. Sutra 19 is explained" after Sankara. 
.Sütra 20 does not refer to алу Sruti passage, but to worldly in- - 
tercourse, and Ramanuja cites the example * Manavaka is like a 
lion” to show that only a particular resemblance in an illustra- 
‘tion is all that is needed. | 

Kešava follows Sanksra іс believing that sutras 11 to 2l con- 
stitute one section; but Kesa-a agrees with Ramanuja in believing 


5 22 Compare Ње Sruti;— 
` ET छुपर्णो सयुजा सखाय समानं Ta परिषस्वजाते | 
तयोरन्यः पिप्पलं स्वाद्वत्य्न्रन्नन्योभिचाकञ्षीति ॥ 
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that the question to be decided in the section is whether 
Brahman is contaminated by the faults of the Jiva in its different 
states, 

—1l. Brahman is free from faults, even though it enters the 
intelligent or non-intelligent things, and it is untouched by faults 
and full of auspicious merits. 

—12 and 13. These are explained in the ame way as by 
Ramanuja. | 

—14, Jiva із connected with various forms as he enjoys pleas- 
ure and pain which ate dependent upon action, but Brahman 
having no action enjoys no effects of action and hence has no 
form at all. | Е 

--15 to 21. Kešava explains these sütras exactly as Ramanuja 
explains them. Sūtra 21 is taken separately as Sankara 
has done, though the meaning given to it is the same as 
Ramanuja’s, 

Vallabha thinks that stitras 11 to 13 constitute a separate 
section. Sütras 14 to 18 constitute another section and sütras 
19 to 22 constitute a third section. The object of the above sütras 
is to remove contradictions in the attributes of Brahman. | 

--11. Everywhere Paramatman is described as possessed of 
the same form. 

—12. We can not accept the difference spoken of by some, 
namely, of Brahman with the world and Brahman distinct from 
the world, as these two are said to be identical. The Sruti says 
‘ayam eva sah,’ 

—18. A person who sees a difference between these two is 
censured. 

—14. This sūtra represents the partial opinion: Brahman is 
not the object of activity and hence when it is said форе doing 
everything ete., it is only figurative. The real qualities of 
Brahman, namely, ruling, ete., are the chief, as Brahman is the 
chief thing. 

—15. Brahman is both object of *vyavahüra" or experience and 
beyond it like light, so that no Sruti would be useless. Just as 
light is 'avyavahürya' because you can noi take it to any place 
you like and also‘ vyavahàrya' because by its help you can do 
many things; similarly Brahman is really beyond common experi- 
ence by means of mind, thought and body. 
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—16. Brahman has nc sense-organs. 

—17. Brahman does not possess the‘ worldly qualities, which 
are only spoken of it metaphorically. 

—18. And because the worldly attributes do not really exist 
in Brahman, but are only attributed to it, Brahman is 
often compared бо the sun's reflection. Here ends the ' ekadesi' 
doctrine. | 

—19. Тһе Sütraküra refutes the ‘ekadesi’ doctrine. The 
worldly qualities are not pure or clear like water and hence ` 
will not be able to receive the reflection of Paramatman, so we 
can not say that the qualities are attributed to Paramatman. 

—20. Brahman has both growth and decay ; hence there is no 
difficulty as regards its possessing the qualities spoken of in its 
connection 

—21. And the Paramatman is seen to be possessed of contra- 
dictory qualities, as the Srutis and the Smrtis say SO 

It will be seen that Rimanuja and Kesava agree with each 
other for the most part, as regards the explanation of these 
sübras. Sankera takes this section to show, that Brahman is 
without attributes, while Ramanuja and Kesava think that the 
twofold character of Brahman is mentioned therein. Looking at 
the context, it seems probable that Ramanuja and Kesava have 
laid their finger on tke right point when they say that this 
section tries to prove th> faultlessness of Brahman, which may be 
taken by some persons to be sharing the faults of the Jiva in its 
different states, as Bratman 18 said to be the inner soul of all,” 
The Sütrak&ra has dea:t with she different states of the soul 
before this and the questicn introduced by Ramanuja and Kesava 
seems бо come quite naturally after the discussion on. the soul's 
different states: while Sankara’s discussion about Brahman 
being with or without astributes does not appear to be so natural. 
Vallabha also seems to have missed the right point and tries 
to reconcile the contracictory qualities of Brahman by saying 
that the Srutis and Smrtis tell us that Brahman possesses those 
contradictory qualities. According to Sankara, the eleventh 


3 प्रपश्चातिरिक्तत्रम्हणों विद्यमानत्वात- प्रपश्चधर्मवचनं तस्मिन्नीपचारिकमेव युक्तम्‌ S.B. 
on the sütra Ч : 


Ч अन्तयाम्याधिदेवादिष तद्धमेच्यपदेशांत. 3.8. 1, 2, 18 
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sūtra means that the double natute of Brahman, 4.e.; ‘being -with 
and without attributes’ due even to limitations, cannot exist; 
because Brahman is said to be without attributes. Now accord- 
ing to Sankara, the important words ‘ nirvisesam Brahma upadi- 
$yate' are to be understood after ‘sarvatra hi’ But Raminuja 
and Kegava are not required-to supply such important words, for 
according to them/the words ‘ubhayalingatva’ are to be taken 
after ‘sarvatri hi’ In the same way, tke interpretation put 
upon the sūtra ‘aha ca tanmatram’ by Bamanuja and Kesava 
appears to be more satisfactory, if we loox at the context, than 
that of Sankara, though Sankara’s interpretation is by no means 
improbable : 

We now pass on to the next section, sütras III, 2, 22 to 30.5 

Sankara :—III, 2, 29. The Sruti passage ‘dve viva Brahmano 
ripe’ lays down two forms of Brahman. The question is, what 
negatived by the negative ‘na’ repeated in the passage of Sruti 
in question, whether Brahman or its forms. The answer is that 
Brahman is not negatived, as Brahman is again called ‘cf the 
truth the true,’ etc., It is only the creation imposed upon 
Brahman that is negatived. | 

—23. Brahman is not perceptible to the senses 

—24, The гай and Smrti say that Erahman can be per- 
ceived by ascetics in deep meditation 

—25. The difference between Brahman and individual soul is 
due to limitations, just as the sun’s ray assumes different forms 
owing to its connection with different things; and the Vedanta 
passages repeatedly speak of the identity of Jiva and Prajna. 

—26. Because the distinction between Jiva and Prajna is un- 
real, ib is said that Jiva becomes identical with Brahman. 

—27. This is to explain the relation between the 'contem- 
plated and the contemplator’ which is explained by the 
Siddhantin in sūtra 25. The Pürvapaksa explains it on ‘bheda-. 
bheda' doctrine. The Jiva is both * bhinna' and *abhinna' from - 
Prajna just asea serpent is both ‘bhinna’ and ‘abhinna’ from 
its folds. = 


25 They ате: —33 प्रकृतेतावत्त्वं हि प्रतिषेधाते ततो ब्रवीति च भूयः; २३ तदव्यक्तमाह ` 
हि; २४ आपि च संराधने प्रत्यक्षानुमानाभ्याम्‌ ; २५ प्रकाशादिवच्चावेदोष्यं "का झश्च 
कमण्यभ्यासात्‌ ; ҳа अतोनन्तेन तथाहि लिङ्गम्‌; २७ डभयव्यपदेशाच्चा हिकण्डलवत्‌ 
२८ प्रकाझाश्रयवद्दा जस्त्वात्‌ ; २९ पूर्वेवद्वा ; २० प्रतिषेधाच्च. - 
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---88. Or justas the light of the sur and the sun are not 
totally different from each other, because koth possess luminosity, 
similarly Jiva and Prana are not different from each other 
because both have existence 

—29. This is the Süiraküra's view. *'Pürvavat' means what, 
was explained in the süiwa 24, viz, that the difference is not real 
but due to limitations. | 

--80. This view, viz, that Jiva and ?rājna are identical, is 
corroborated by Sruti vhich says ‘nothing exists except the 
highest soul 7 

Ramanuja.: —I1I, 2, 28, (21). Whai ig negatived in the Sruti 
referred to is not the forms of Brahman, but the limit of the 
qualities of Brahman mentioned before, fo just after truth, other 
qualities are mentioned as being possessed by Brahman. Brah- 
man is beyond sin and has illimitable knowledge. | 

—23 (22). Brahman is not known by «ny other proof. 

7—94 (28). In contemplation realisation is possible, 

—25 (24). Brahman possesses light ss also other qualities, 
knowledge, bliss, ete, ard also the ' mürzamürtaprapafica' and 
these qualities are manifest when contemplation i$ practised 

—26 (25). For reasons stated above, Brahman possesses aus- 
picious qualities. Here 2nds the ‘Ubhayadinga’ section 

—27 (26). Ràmànuja begins a new section here, which dis- 
eusses the relation of Brahman to the matter. This sütra is 
ah objection. It says that the matier is merely a different ` 
posture of Brahman and not different from it, as the folds of a 
serpent are merely a diferent position of and not different from 
the serpent f f 

—28 (27). This is another objection. Or the matter is identi- 
eal with Brahman, just аз the light and its resort are identical. 

—99: (28). This is tae siddhànta. he difference spoken of 
by тий will not be юу explained i? we resort to any of 
the two theories described above. So we must explain this 
relàtion between matte: and Brahmar as before, 4e, as we ex- 
plained in the sütra IT. 8, 48. (42 according to Ramanuja) 
Just as түй is a part cf Brahman, so elso the matter is a 
part of Brahman. 


36 The bracketed figures skow the number o? sCtras according to Rama- 
nuja 
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—80 (29). Brahman is stated to be ‘without age, without 
death.’ If matter were identical with Brahman or merely different 
posture of Brahman, this statement about Brahman being without 
age and death would be true of this matter; hence we must ` 
regard matter as a part of Brahman, 

Кеќауа: In agreement with Sankara he begins a new section 
here. This section shows that Brahman is possessed of truth, 
knowledge, and that there is no limit to its qualities.” 

—22. The negation refers'to the limit of the qualities of Brah- 
man, as the next sentence speaks of truth, knowledge etc., as the 
qualities of Brahman,’ | ; К 

3. Brahman is non-manifest and can not be perceived 

—24. In contemplation Brahman is perceived. К 

.—25. Justas the sun is void of the faults of darkness ard pos- 
sessed of the good: qualities, light, etc., so Brahman is void of 
delusive qualities and is possessed of omniscience, blissfulness, 
etc, and the light of Brahman becomes manifest when contampla- 
tion is repeatedly practised d 

—26. And owing to its realisation, the Jiva is united with 
Brahman. - Kegava here powerfully attacks Sankara’s thecry and 
says that the sentences speaking of difference and identity are 
equaliy strong and again according to Sankara the word “ from 
repetition " refers to the repetition of the Srutis like “tat tvam 
asi”; but this goes against the context, The preceding sūtra 
referred to contemplation and so the repetition must refer to it, 

—27. Thisis the thesis and not objection. This sütra explains 
the relation of the matter with Brahman. Matter is both differ- 
ent from and one with Brahman. Just as the serpent and its 
hood are different and also not different when the serpent is 
viewed as a whole. In the same way thé matter is identical with 
Brahman in as much as its very existence depends upon Brahman 
and it is different from Brahman because it has name and form.” . 


श स्थुलादिख्पोपदे्नीन प्रामेयत्तानिषेधपूर्वकं सत्यज्ञानाद्यनन्तकल्याणगुणाश्रयमंपरिच्छिन्न- 
स्वरूपं जीमांस्यत K.B. on the sütras in question. 

38 नेति नेति शब्दों अरणः प्राप्तमतामर्तरूयेयत्तामेव प्रतिषेधति, वाक्यब्रोषश्व... ...सत्य- 
त्वोपलक्षितसाव॑ज्ञादनन्तगणतशञानन्तत्वं भतिपादयतीति аатта: XB 
ПІ, 2, 22 

१9 तदात्मकत्वतदाधेयत्वतदायत्तसत्ताकच्वादिना तदश्थक्सिद्धत्वेनामिन्नत्वोंपे परतन्त्रस- 
त्तावच्छिन्नतदात्मीयस्वरूपेण नामरूपविभागेन च भिन्नत्वम्‌ 
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--28. The spirit is also different and non-different from 
Brahman, The word v% in the sutra is used in the sense of 
'atidesa, Justas the light of the sun is different from the sun 
and also identical with is, similarly Jiva is identical with Brahman 
as well as different from it. The difference is not due to limita- 
tions, as the idealist asks us to believe, bu; it is real. 

— 29. An objection is raised that if Brahman is identical with 
matter, then the Sruti speaking of the eternal and all pervading 
character of Brahman weuld be useless. The present stitra says 
the objection should be met with ‘as before. ‘As before’ refers 
fo the sūtra ‘grutestu sabdamilatvat. Just as the objection 
' krbsnaprasaki, ete., аз regards Brahfnan was met with by 
' érutes tu,’ ete., in the seme way this objection should be met with 
by saying, that the Srut: itself lays this down and we must not 
question the Sruti passages. 

—80. ‘The Sruti itself says that Brahman is not touched by the 
faults of any kind, though itis the soul of all, Kesava discusses 
at great length Sankara’s position and declaresit untenable. He 
also objects to the doctrine of Ramanuja, nolding that the matter 
also forms a part of Brahman. The Bhagavudgita in saying 
'mamaivüméo' etc, declares the spirit only to be the part of 
Brahman and not the matter. The difference in non-difference 
doctrine alone is the true doctrine. 

Vallabha:— 

III, 2, 22. The Sruti says that the qua'ities of ordinary things 
are not to be found ir Brahman. From the passages which 
describe Brahman to be without any particular quality, we gather 
that Brahman does not possess ordinary qualities. The Sruti 
does not want to object 50 the qualities of Brahman ‘ bliss,’ etc., 
spoken of in the Vedas. 

—23. Anewsectionis begun. Thisisan objection. Brahman 
is non-manifest as our experience tells us and Sruti also says so. 

—24. The objector 15 a fool to argue lixe that for Brahman 18 
actually perceived in 2ontemplation, eg. Dhruva perceived 
Paramatman. Brahman is possessed of form and fyll of infinite 
qualities and is not non-manifest. 

—25. This and the next sūtra represent an objection A new 

‘section is begun. Brahman is also without any particular form 
like light; just as light is regarded only hot, though the light of 
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the sun is hot, shat of the moon is cool, and that of the gem is 
medium; similarly, though Paramatman manifests himself- in 
many ways for his devotees, these manifestations are not his real 
nature, and Paramatman becomes manifest in meditation backed 
up by penance. | 

--26. Paramatman repeatedly matifests himself in various 
ways and takes different bodies or shapes, but his real nature 
is without any qualification. 

—27. This is the thesis. Sruti speaks of Param&tman as 
both without and with qualities and we must respect Sruti 
ungrudingly. Just asa serpent assumes a straight or a crooked 
or round form, similarly Paramátman assumes all contradic- 
tory forms. 

— 328. The qualities of Brahman are not to be taken as fleeting 
like the qualities of other things, such asa jar. Brahman is 
different from its qualities and also not different, The Sruti also 
has called Brahman as light. 

-49. Thisis ‘ekadegisitra’. Brahman is without any attri- 
bute as was proved before, 1.6., in the sutras III, 2, 14-18. 

—30. ‘This is also the same. Brahman is without attributes, 
because the Sruti says it із ‘one only without a second.’ If by 
without a second we were to understand that Brahman is one, 
then that meaning is brought out by the word ‘eva’ and so 
‘without a second’ would be superfluous, So, by that word, we 
must understand the negation of all qualities in Brahman. 
Brahman is therefore without attributes. There is there-ore no 
contradiction whatsoever with regard to Brahman. 

We have devoted such a large space to this section anc given 
the different interpretations in greater details, because the sütras 
in question dealing with a fundamental problem, viz., the nature 
of Brahman, ere very important for the purposes of our 
inquiry. The question turns upon what is negatived in the 
Sruti passage “neti, neti,” ete., which is admitted by all 
the Вһаѕуакагӣз except Vallabha to be the passage meant by the 
Sütrakàra. ' Vallabha does not expressly state the passage or 
refer to it, but there is hardly any doubt that the passage referred 
to is the correct passage. The important word in the sütra 22 is 
‘etavattvam’. Sankara thinks that by it is meant che ‘ marta’ 
and other forms of Brahman which are negatived. ‘The word 
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: etavattvam literally rceans ‘st much” and we think that it is 
correctly explained by Ramanuja and Kegava, who think that 
what is negatived is she limit of the qualities of Brahman. 
Brahman, says Sankara, is non-manifest and in 80579 24, he has 
to say that Brahman is visible in contemolation. Now, strictly 
speaking, how can the ‘ airguna' Brahman which alone exists be 
perceived at all, there being. no perceiver? Sankara also feels 
this position to be unterable and says баа! the relation between 
contemplation and its object is after all relegated tc the domain 
of limitations, and brings in his favourite :llustration of the light 
and its limitation, the finger. Now it ѕзегаѕ hardly possible, that 
the Sütrakàra believed contemplation to be quite a sham affair 
created by the limitat-ons, Sankara regards sūtra 25 as the 
siddhànta ' and says that sütras 27 and 28 -epresent the objector's 
doctrine and the Satrakara has given it in order to elucidate his 
own ‘doctrine. This procedure of notizing the objection after- 
wards clearly goes aga-nst the usual method of the Sütrakàra, 
which is to examine the rival doctrines 3rst and to give his own 
opinion afterwards. ЗалКага no doubt thinks that she sütra 29 
is also the author's view and so the above objection would not be 
so foreible ; but sütra 29 according to Sankara refers us to sütra 
25, which had just gone before. Nov shis seems to us to be 
quite improbable. If tke Sütrakára wanted to refer to sūtra 95, 
the best way would have been to drap sūtra 29 altogether and 
place sūtra 25 in its place, It seems quite queer that sütras 25 
and 29 should refer to the same thing. The interpretation put 
on these sütras by Rémanuja or Kesuva is decidedly ‘better, 
Sūtra 25 according to Rimanuja means that the qualities, bliss 
etc., of Brahman become manifest like its qualities light, when 
contemplation is practised. Rāmānuje begins a new section 
with sütra 27 io explain the relation o? Brahman und matter. 
Süjwas 28 and 29 represent the objection and sūtra 30 is the 
thesis. Sūtra 29 refers us back to the sttre ‘argo nana,’ ete., and 
proves that the matter is a part of Brahman. Kesava explains 
sūtra 25 in a differen; way, It means thet Brahman is devoid 
of delusive qualities and is possessed of suspicious qualities, which 
become manifest when contemplation is practised. Kegava quite 
correctly remarks here that the word ‘repetition’ in sütra 25 
must refer to contemplation mentioned :n sūtra 24 and it cannot 
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méan the repetition of ‘ tat tvam, ttc., as Sankara seems to under- 

stand. Sitra 27 and 28 according to Kesava do not represent the 

objection but the thesis. Sūtra 27 describes the relaticn of 
Brahman with the ‘matter’, which is stated to be both-different 

from and identical with it. Sūtra 28 is merely an extension of- 
what is stated before in sütra 27 and says that the ‘spirit’ also 

is both identical with and different.from Brahman. Sūtra 29 is 

an answer to the objection that if Brahman were identical with 

the matter, then the Srutis talking of the ‘aparindmitva’ of 
Brahman would be ueeless?. For answer we are referred to 

II, 1, 27; we have got to accept what the Sruti lays down for us. 

The same'answer was given to the objection in II, 1, 26 when it 

was objected to that Brahman cannot have. created the world; 
because if the whole of the Brahman was transformed into the 

world, Brahman would be perceived by everybody and wou.d. in. 
fact cease to be Brahman, and ifa part of Brahman were trans- 

formed, Brahman will have parts. The answer to such objection 

is that we rely upon the Sruti and have nothing to do with 

arguments that go against it. It is difficult to choose between 

the interpretation of Ramanuja and Кебауа, The explanation of 
Kegava, however, appears to be more to the point, as according to 
him the relation of both spirit and matter is explained. Of 
course one might object, that the relation of spirit with Braaman 

was explained in sūtra © am&o, etc., and there was no: recessity of 
referring to it here again. If so, the relation of Brahman with 

matter should not also have been referred to here, as.that too had 

been.explained before; R&mü&nuja seems to explain sūtra 29 in a 

better manner, though Kegava’s explanation is equally probable. 

Vallabha's explanation is as usual singular and stands by itself. 

According to him sūtra 29 refers to the sütras ПІ, 2, 14-18 and 

the sütras are divided into as many as three sections, and the 

upshot of them is that Brahman possesses contradictory qua.ities. 

On the whole we think, that Кебата has explained the sutras 

most satisfactorily and Ramanuja stands second best. 

“IV, 2, 19-1431 The Sütraküra describes zhe -state after death. 


ат जह्मस्वरूपस्येवाचिदरूपेणावस्थाने भेदशुतयो5परिणामित्ववादिन्यांडपे बाधित Ts: 
१२ प्रतिषेधादिति चेन्न झारीरात्‌ ; १३ स्पष्टो PHT; ९४ स्मृतेश्च; १५ ताने परे 
तथाह्याह | 2५00 СТЕ: 
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According to Sankara sae Sütrasküra cissinguishes between two 
kinds of Brahman, higher and lower. The question therefore 
whether the Sütrak&ra believed in one 3rahman only or two Brah- 
mans as Sankara says, is pertinent to cur enquiry and we shall 
try to solve it by inguizng whether the Sütraküra has given two 
kinds of salvation. 

“Sankara: 

—12. This section deals with the 85976 of the knowing one, 
the ‘follower of the higter Brahman.~ Sc far the Sütraküra has 
told us that the subtle elements depar: from the body of the 
devotee of the lower Brahman. The question is what becomes 
of the subtle elements in the case cf ‘the follower of higher 
Brahman? The objector says that the Pranas do not depart 
from the Jiva, but remain with it, In the passage “na tasya 
prana utkr&manti, etc." the word ‘tasya’ is the same as ' tasm&t' 
and refers to Jiva. And this passage dces not deny the departure 
of the subtle elemenis from the body. 

—18. This sūtra embodies the thesis. Some clearly deny the 
departure of the Pranas in the case of the dying sage. 

—14. The Mahabharata also denies 'gati' and ‘utkranti’ 
for a dying sage. 

Ramanuja: Не doss not begin a Jew section and sütras 
12 and 13 are combined by him into on» titra 12. 

--18 (12). The question is whether tke ‘utkranti’ is the same 
in the case of the knowing and the igrorant. The objector says 
that the Pránas in the case of the knowing do not depart from 
the body, because there is a denial to tke effect in the passage in 
question. The answer is, the denial refers to the departure of the 
Prénas from the Jiva. ‘з’ refers to the Jiva. This is corroborated 
by the passage in S. Br. according tothe Madhyandinas. As 
regards the other passage quoted by Senkara, nothing exists to 
show that the person referred to is the snowing one. 

—14 (18). YVajnavelkya Smrtt says that the knowing one 
departs by means of the cerebral vein. 

Kešava follows Ваталија in combining the three sütras into 
two and continuing th» same section. Thus sutras 12 and 13 
forin sütra 12 and 14 fo-ms 18, 


52 नृ तस्मात्माणा उत्क्रामन्ति 
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Kegava explains the sūtras practically in the same, way..as 
RamAénuja has done. "T 
Valiabha:—12. In the passage the knowing one sees neither 
disease nor pain, the pain that is denied of the worshipper 1з that 
_counected with the body and due to ‘karman 
—13. In certain schools the Bhagavat is said to be ‘rasa’ or 
joy; so the devotee who reaches Bhagavat full of ‘rasa’ can 
not have any pain due to Karman. 
—14. The Bhágavata Parana says that Bhagavat nourishes 
his devotees. А 
The second pada of the 4th Adhyàya deals with the pessing 
out of the soul. The Satrakara in the 7th sūtra says that the 
passing out is the same for the knowing and the ignorant, and it 
is natural to suppose that objections to the above position have 
been answered in these sütras. There is absolutely noth:ng to 
show that tke siifras discuss quite а new topic distinguishing 
between a bower and a higher Brahman. Again the word 
‘hi’ in sūtra ‘spasto hy ekesim’ which according to Sankara 
embodies the siddhànta sütra and refutes the objection in the 
sūtra 12, is explained by Sankara as ‘tu’ which is evicently 
farfetched. Ramanuja and Kesava, on the other hand, r-ghtly 
regard the sūtra as corroborating the argument in sūtra 12. 
Sankara’s interpretation contains one more serious flaw, pointed 
out by Dr. Thibaut, that the ‘eke’, t.e., ‘some’ referred to in sütra 
18, would, on Sankara’s interpretation, denote the very same 
persons бо уот the preceding sūtra had referred, namelr, the 
followers of the Kanva-sakh@ ; while it is she standing practice 
of the sütras to introduce by means of the designation ‘eke 
members of Vedic Sikhs, teachers, etc., other than those alluded 
to in the preceding sütras. Sankara’s explanation, according to 
which the ‘exe’ would denote the very Kanvas to whom the 
proceding sūtra had referred—so that the Kanvas would. be dis- 
tinguished from themselves, as it were, is a.together impossible. 
According to Rim@nuja and Kegava the ‘eke’ (some) woulc refer 
to the M&dhyandinas and hence there is no difficulty. Sankara’s 
explanation is therefore not satisfactory and it follows, therefore, 
that Sankara differs from the Sütraküra as regards the distinction 
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between ‘para’ aud ‘apera’ Brahmzn. -Vallabha explains “гай” 
in sūtra 12 as referring tb the body, and according to him the sütras 
speak of the worshipper being free from the pain dué to Karman. 
We think,that the worc'is better explained as ‘from the’ éürir& 
ie, Jiva, which is the meaning given jo it in philosophical 
treatises. Again we hzve to remark that the explanation of the 
siibras by R&münuja or Xesava, is the best one I | 

We shall now pass under review- the sütras IV, 3,7 to 16% 
which deal with the p-ssage of ‘bhe knowing’ to the Brahman. 
The sütras in question actually refer зо the words ‘k@rya’ and 
‘para’ with reference to Brahman; snd she’ Sütraküra, after dis- 
cussing the views of twc other philosopaérs, has his own say in 
the matter under his oxn signatura. We shall be able to deter- 
mine the view of the Sitraküra as regards the question whether 
there are two Brahmars, from the close consideration of these 
sutras. 5-3 

Sankara : T f 

IV, 3. 7. The souls carried along the path of the gods go 
to the lower Brahman, with reference to which alone ‘going’ 
is possible, This is the pinion of Badari. 

—8. Itis the Brahran that is meent because it is particu- 
larised; e.g., Brahman is spoker of in the plural and also 
‘difference of states’ is sf oken of wish reference to it. 

—9. The lower Brahman is called Brahman, because itis ‘para’ 
Brahman accompanied zy limitatioas ard meant for worship. 

—10. When tne lower Brahman, that is its creation, is 
destroyed in the deluge. the souls together with Hiranyagarbha 
pass on to the ‘ para’ Br .hman. 

—1l. Smrti also says the same thing. E 

This is Bàdari's view г nd this:is also the thesis. 

‘ —12. This represents the objection, It is the ‘para’ Brahman 
to which the souls are :arried, for that is the chief meaning of 
the. word Brahman. 

--18. The Sruti says the same thing. 


34 TV3,7to16. ७ कार्य Taher течії; ८ विशेषितत्वाच्च; ९ सामीप्यात्त 
तदपद्झः; Ac कायांच्यये तदध्यक्षेण सहातः पस्ममिधानात; ११ स्मृतेश्च; १९२ 
परं जेमिनिमुंख्यत्वात р ard 19 नच कार्ये प्रतिपत्यामिसन्धिः; १४ 
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_—14, ~The desire of the souls'isnot for the lower Brahman, but 
for the higher one, as is seen from “Prajapates sabhšrh veáma" etc 
Sankara gives a long explanation of his theory at the end of this 
section 

—15. Here a new section begins and the question is which souls 
are carried to Brahmaloka or lower Brahman.  Bádarüyana says, 
all devotees of Brahman, excepting those who follow the symbol- 
worship, are taken to Brahmaloka. There is no harm in making 
this distinction. He whose desire is for Brahman goes to Brah- 
man, while in symbol-worship the desire is not for Brahman. 

—18. The Sruti again speaks of different kinds of fruit af the 
symbol-worship, while in worship of Brahman there is only one 
fruit 

R&m&nuja has only one section for’ these sütras 7 to 16 
The first eight sütras, 7 to 14, represent the objection and the last 
two the thesis 

—1 (6) &—8 (T). These are explained practically in the same 
manner as Sankara does 

—9 (8). Hiranyagarbha, is called Brahman, because he being 
the first born is near to ‘para’ Brahman 

--10 (9). The Sruti declares that those who go by the ‘ path of 
gods’ do not return. That means, at the end of the world they 
go with Brahmadeva to ‘para’ Brahman.. 

—11 (10)—12 (11). The same as Sankara. 

—13 (12). Тһе Jiva is said to go to the highest light to attain 
to its real nature ; that shows that Brahman is meant. 

—14 (18). And the wise man wishes to free himself from all 
ties. His desire is not therefore for the lower Brahman. 

--15 (14). This is the thesis. Ramanyja reads the latter part 
of the sūtra differently. In place of 'ados&t' he reads ‘ca 20596, 
Badarayana says, both the objections are wrong.  Büdari's view 
is wrong, because it conflicts with Sruti passage about this; 
Jaimini’s view is also wrong as it conflicts with another Sruti 
passage. All those that do not follow .symbol-worship, %.e.; those 
who worship ‘para’ Brahman and those who worship the soul 
as having the nature of Brahman, go by the ‘path of Gods’ accor- 
ding to Badar&yana. He who has a desire for ‘para’ Brahman 
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goes by the ‘ path of Gcds’ but the worshippers of symbols have 
no such desire and hence they are not entitled to go by that path 
- —16 (15). The Sreti *y&vannamno gatam,’ ete., shows a 
limited kind of fruit for the symbol-worshippers. 

Kesava explains the єйфтаз in the выше manner as Ramanuja 
does 
— 1-14. On the 14tL sūtra Kesava launches а powerful attack 
on the attributes of Brihman and remarks, if the distinction is 
not natural but due so gmitations in the liberation, then it would 
be the limitations that will be said to be geing to Brahman. 

--15-16 (14-15). Taese are also explained like Rāmānuja. 
Kegava reads the 15th sitra without ‘cc.’ At the end of sūtra 16, 
he remarks that those who propound two Brahmans and therefore 
two paths belong to Bédari’s side and should be disregarded as 
being opposed to the Sitrakara 

Vallabha follows Saikara in taking sütras 7-14 as consti- 
tuting one section. Bat he makes two sections more of the 
remaining sütras 15 and 16. 

—7 (8) &—8 (9). His explanation isthe same as that. of 
Sankara. : m 

.—9 (10). The Brah naloka is called ‘para’ Brahman; because 
one has to pass through no other regior to go to it from Brahma- 
loka, which is thus near to the highest 3rahman 

—10 (11). Same as Sankara 

—12 (18). This anc the next two sitras give the thesis. 

—18 (14) The Srusi says that the person going by the path 
of gods goes to Brahma oka. Here Brahmaioka does not- mean 
the world of Br&hmadeva, because just аваг Brabmaloka we hear 
of Prajapatiloka. 

- —14 (15). The Srcti says he enjoys all desired objects with 
the knowing Brahman snd the context shows that we must take 
‘Brahman here in the sense of © para’ Brahman 

—15 (16).: A new section is begrn. He follows Kegava in 
splitting up the sütra. Those who worship the symbol regard 
the deity as not being pure Brahman and so they superimpose 
upon it the idea of Bahman. Now such people are wrong in 
two ways: (1) they regerd the deity as not being pure Brahman, 
though it is really the tase; (2) they superfluously impose upon 
it the Brahmabh&van&.  B&dar&vana says, those only are carried 
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by the ‘ path of Gods’ who regard the deity as Brahman or who 
have a desire for Brahman. 

—16 (17). The Sruti also makes this difference, that those who 
follow the path of knowledge reach the ‘aksara’ Brahman and 
those who follow the path of devotion reach the ‘ para’ Brahman, 

The whole question turns upon the point, which is the Stitra- 
küra's view ? Does the Sütrak&ra admit the existence of tke two 
kinds of Brahman? Sankara thinks that the view of Badan 
which is stated first is the final view, and that Jaimini’s view 
represents the objector’s view. What is more strange is that 
Sankara deteches sūtra 15 from the preceding siitras and begins 
a new section in which Büdarüyana gives his objections about the 
fate of those who worship the symbols. Now such a treatment 
of the sūtras in question seems to us to be scarcely better than a 
twisting of them. Sūtra 15, which contains the opinion of 
Badarayana with his name mentioned, car not by any means be 
detached from the main sütras discussing an important point, 
can not be explained so as to deal with a minor point. It is more- 
over, a stand: ng practige of the Sütralküra 50 discuss first the views 
of the rival philosophers and then to give his own opinion on 
that point. Ramanuja and Kešava on the other hand take 
sūtra 15 as the final view and Badari and Jaimini according to 
them represent the two objectors’ views. ' According to Vallabha 
the view of Jaimini is the final view and sütra 15 discusses a new 
question altegether. The expression 'ubhayathüdos&t' in sütra 
15 is read with a negative by Sankara and without it by Vallabha 
and witha ca’ by R&m&nuja. When sütra 15 is regarded as 
the final view as seems to be the natural way of explaining the 
sūtra, we think, there is a great advantage gained if we separate 
as 'ubhayath& dosüt' for that would mean that Büdar&yana 
altogether rejects the two objectors’ views as faulty and then 
gives his owa view. Sankara again takes Badari’s view which does 
not seem to be quite reasonable and is distinetly opposed to the 
general practice of the Sütraküra. It seems therefore that 
Ráümünuja cr Kesava, has explained the sütras under review in 
the most natural and satisfactory manner. 
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THE ORGANISM OF THE MUSLIM STATE. 
UNDER THE CALIPHS* 


5. KHUDA BUKHSH 


We propose, here to discuss closely the position of the head cf the 
State, the theories regarding sovereignty and sovereign rights. the 
sphere of work of the highest dignitaries, and the guiding prirciple 
of judicial .and administrative work under the Caliphs. To obtain 
this result we rely upon’ the views of the most distinguished Maslim 
writers from whom we get a clear idea of what in their opinion, the 
Islamic state should have been. This study will give a complete idea 
of the condition of the Caliphate as it actually was. Here, as in all 
human affairs, we shall perceive the distance which divides the real 
from the ideal. In considering the political life of those times and 
countries we shall have by our side, as our guides the greatest Arab 
thinkers. We shall thus with certainty be able to pronounce a 
verdict on many of the most remarkable phenomena of those great 
epochs of Arab political life. We shall be in a position indeed to 
recognize the spirit of the age and its creations, specially wish re- 
ference to politics. Ву pursuing this course many antiquated srrors 
will be corrected and fresh vistas will open before us. It is obvious 
(and it needs no proof) that we should start our enquiry with the 
head of the state—the supreme master of the spiritual and temporal 
affairs—the Caliph, the Sovereign, the Zmám ; his rights and duties 
and his connection with the nation as a whole. The position of the 
head of the state and the devolution of sovereign power, therefore, 
forms the first object of our enquiry.. Here we shall familiarize 
ourselves with the views of Arab writers who made jurispruđence 
the field of their learned investigation. Thé Arabs were too original 
to have failed to bring out in this respect also, opinions quite inde- 
pendent, and views quite characteristic of their own.  Falsified too 
often as their theories were by the course of historical events, it is 
none the less instructive to know that deeply weighed and considered 

-and not rarely surprisingly independent system on which they hoped 
to found their Empire and their. Government. 

* From Chapter VI of The Orient under the Caliphs, by Dr. Khuda Eukhsh, 


which is in print. Weare thankful to the learned Persian and Arabic scholar . 
for having allowed пз ёо print the Chapter first in our Annals.—[Ep." 
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Next to the supreme Еваа of tle state ars his exocutive authori- 
tios—tho highest dignctarios and holders of the most important 
offices. Their rights, jucisdietion and sphere of duties call for careful 
enquiry and elucidation. In this connection the Wiztrat, the gov- 
ernorship and the military system must frst claim our attention. 
To these is to be added me of the most -m ortant functions of the 
state-machinery ; viz., tke administratior of justice. ' Nor can we 
pass over the police-system, the finances, the administration of taxes, 
the land-laws and the important princiole regulating them. We 
shall here diseuss o? the political position of the head of the state— 
the Caliph—as the Tem; oral and Spiritual Sovereign of the entire 
body of the faithful. * 


The Prince of the Fætk ful. 


. In polities the Arabs new how to give arl maintain a pronounced 
stamp of their own original creative powers. dzspite manifold imitations 
from earlier civilized nat ons. . The Arab conception of the aim and 
object of the state, therecore, is different trom the nature and limits 
of royal authority and scwereignty as conceived by all earlier Govern- 
ments. The Muslim sta.e of the patriarchakepoch was but a, great 
religious and political association of the Areb tribes for booty and 
conquest under the banner of Islam—hav-ng for its watchword : ‘No 
God but God and Mohemed his Prophes.’ The Arabs, under the 
pretext of spreading the only true religion, poured into the rich 
neighbouring lands and thereby did ‘excelent business for their 
worldly prosperity. At Ве head of this Ir ase of tribes, risen suddenly 
to: worldly powers ard anited by ‘one common interest, stood the 
Oaliph who, in the earliest times, simply passed as the representative 
of the deceased Prophet. He commanced expeditions which were 
undertaken with the adv;ce of the most imp=rtent companions of the 
Prophet. He organized and conducted irilicary affairs. Не admin- 
istered the state revenue and dealt with the finances. He had full 
powers of disposal суех the treasury —Bactus Mal—the name by 
which the treasury is known to this day. Не, even, exercised judicial 
functions and administemd criminal justce, and finally—this was 
the most important of his duties—he led she entire Divine Service, 
and was, so to speak, the supreme Pontiff of the religions community 
.of the Muslims. We hare spoken elsewhece of. the. unpretentious 
way in which the first two representatives o? the Prophet discharged 
their duties,- Surroundec by.no royal luxuries or Court .pageantry, 
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they lived like other men of the tribe, and mado no special claim to 
any marks of honour, Evory frecborn Arab considored himseH on a 
lovel-of perfect oquality with them. They rulod an unbounded king- 
dom and governod a very turbulent people, like ће Arabs, whe from 
time immemo-ial had been averse from discipline or authority. This 
power they w.elded by virtue o? the religious consecration with which 
as the -high-priests of Islam they were invested. The Arabs had been 
` accustomed to acknowledge no other authority than that of the 
| ephemeral tribal chief whom they elected and deposed at will. 
Rarely, indeed, did the headship of an Arab tribe remain longer than 
four generations in one ‘single family. Foreign to the Arabs was the 
idea of a hereditary kingship, or of divine consecration, or of sacer. 
dotal confirmation of the royal authority, such as prevailed among 
the theoreticelly minded Hebrews. Among the Arabs the prince 
owed his autkority to general election: the only source of authority 
which they recognised. As long as the prophetic glory of Mohamed 
continued to shed its lustre on his successors, and the great wars to: 
engross the m nds of the Arabs, Islam succeeded in repressing thoso 
ideas of Arab antiquity. With the murder of Othman, however, this 
period of undisputed submission to the authority of the Caliph came to 
a close. Whan by consent or compulsion tae entire Islamic world 
accepted the 3rst Omayyad as Caliph, he suceeeded, both in religious 
and spiritual affairs, to the heritage of his predecessors. He presided 
at the prayers and decided judicial and religious disputes, but despite 
all this his ertire bearing was markedly worldly. Henceforward this 
spirit, with rere exceptions, remained dominant ‘with this dynasty. 
Even under the Abbasids, the religious side of the Caliphate only 
came sharply into prominence when the Caliphs, losing their worldly 
power, found it more and more to their advantage to assert their 
religious importance as the spiritual chiefs of the Islamic world, In 
the happier days of the Caliphate, under the Omayyads notakly, the 
commander cf the Faithful was much more lke the chief of the rul- 
ing tribe than the high-priest of Islam. But the people clung 
obstinately to the old Arabian ideas relating to the election and 
deposition of princes. There was no fixed and established rule: of 
hereditary succession ; election by the people and their homage was 
the only reecgnised title to the throne. Muzwiah, indeed, succeeded 
in securing saceession for his son by obtaining in his lifetime. the 
‘consent of the most leading men of the party. The. election of his 
-son was effected by these and the inhabitants of the capital. "This 
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fact clearly demonstrates that hefeditary succession was not regarded 
as а valid title-to the throne. Of the foucteen rulers of the Omayyad 
dynasty, it is to be noted that only four Lad their sons as successors: 
The old Arabian-idea of seniority was in constant conflict with the 
natural zeal of the father to hand down the sovereignty to the son.’ 

Many individual cases prove the tenacisy of the old Arabian right 
of election and the deep root that it had among the people. -Abdul 
- Malik proposed the election and homage of his two-sons by a 
plebiscite of the whole nation. To the governors of the provinces 
he issued orders to brirg the whole weight of ‘official influence to 
bear upon any opposition that his scheme might meet. In obedience 
to the Caliph’s behest, the governor of Mekka summoned the people 
together; but one of the most revered jarists of his age, Sa'id.ibn 
Mussayab, peremptorily declined to elect a successor during the 
lifetime of a reigning sovereign. By threat and illtveatment the 
governor sought to intim-date him ; but. Sa'id unflinchingly adhered 
to his views. The matter was reported to Abdul Malik, who censur- 
ed the conduct of the governor and wrote back: “Either you should 
immediately have beheaded the man, or you should have let him 
alone." The latter course was adopted, aad the old man was worried 
no more.” But an election, once effected, was regarded as so holy 
and binding that its operstive force only.c2ased by the sovereign-elect 
releasing the electors from their vow. An election was likened to an 
inseverable chain binding the electors to tie sovereign-elect, and thus 
we find a very common saying: “Election lies heavy on my neck.’ 
Only the most imminent danger of life could induce the sovereign- 
elect to renounce his eleztion. And even this had to be done in 
publie. The Caliph Hadi caused homage to be done to Ja'far, but 
when Hadi died, the majcrity declared in favour of Harun. One of 


1 Cf. Geschichte dev Herrishenden. Ideen des "slams: p. 207. A saying of 
Omar І is reported, which reus thus: “If the lection of a Caliph is effected 
withont all Muslims taking part in it, the election is nulland void.” Dozy 3 
Hist. des Musulmans d? Espagne : Vol. I, p. 121. (Cf. Müller Islam im Morgen 
und Abendland, Vol. I, p. 209 ; Ranke, Weltgeschichte, Vol. V, pp. 107 et seq. 
The notion of divine right, or even of preferential claim, resting in the 
Prophet's family, was the growth of an altogether later age. Muir, The 
Caliphate, p. 6, Tr.) j і : ` 

2 Ibn Athir; ‘IV, p. 410 ; Ibn Kutaibah, p. 223. (Arother instance of 
Sa'id's:independence will be ound on р. 6 of De Goeje, Frag. Hist, Arab. See 
Ibn Khall, I, p. 578. Tr.) 

. * De Goeje, Frag. Hist. Ar, p. 9. 
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the officers of she latter hastened sttaightway to Ja’far, and threaten- 
ed to kill him instantly if he did not renounce his election. Jafar 
consented, anc stepping out on the balcony of the palace, callec out: 
“O inhabitants of the town! І release him on whose neck lios heavy 
my election. The throne belongs to my uncle Harun, and I have no 
right or title to i$” In the earliest times election and homage con- 
sisted in the members of the ruling family, the highest spiritual and 
temporal dign-baries, the chief commanders of the troops, and sandi- 
dates бо the throne meeting together and offering their hands to the 
sovereign-elecs. After this the Caliph-elect generally delivered his 
inaugural address to the assembled populace in the mosque. Such 
an address, ascribed to Yazid III, we possess. Even if we reiect it 
as a genuine Cocument, coming as it does from early times it incicates 
a thoroughly democratic idea which the Arabs entertained of the 
position of tae Commander of the Faithful. Against his cousin, 
Walia II, the debauehee and squanderer, Yazid had organised an 
insurrection. He fell upon him in his country palace, and killed him. 
Alluding to ttis he said in his inaugural address: “By God! С have 
risen against him not for the gratification of eny ambition or worldly 
desire or craving for sovereignty. I say this not out of vanity; for a 
sinner indeed am І, if Ged showeth not compassion on me. Т took 
up arms pure.y out of zeal for God and his religion. I :nvitel men 
to come back to the path of God and his revelation, to the sayings 
of the Prophet, since the tokens of religion had been forgotten, the 
traces of truta effaced, and the light of revelation quenched. Let it 
be publicly aad openly avowed that Walid was a self-willed tyrant 
who indulged in every form of vice and heresy; for he believed 
neither in the Day of Judgment nor the Qur'an, though be was my 
cousin and kinsman. When I considered this, I turned to Cod for 
counsel, and begged of him to give no other helper than himseif, and 
prayed for his assistance. Many of his pious worshippers accordingly 
listened and aearkened unto me. І marched against the tyrant, and 
God -delivered the people from his violence, not by eny power of 
mine, but through his own grace. O people! I pledge myself to erect 
no buildings, to let out on lease none of your rivers, to build no 
palace, to hoard up no riches, to enrich neither wife nor child. From 
me is due to you your annuity year by year, and provisions, month 
by month, sc that-prosperity arhong Muslims may increase, and those 
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who live far away may perticipat® in it, just as well as those living 
near. Should I keep my promise, you are їл duty bound to listen 
to me, and to cheerfully «bey me, to support and protect me. “If, ой. 
tho other hand, I do not xeep my word, rou are at liberty to depose’ 
me; only you should giv- ine timely warming; pnd were T to mend 
my ways, then accept m7 apology. Should you, however, know 8 
man of tried temper, whe willingly offers what I have offered to you; 
choose, then, such en спе, and if you so Севїнв I shall be the first to 
do him homage and rercer him obedience 2 people! you ате aware 
that no man is to ke obeyed when be. commands and act that is 
sinful. This is my address to you and T pray God for. forgiveness for 
myself and for you ° M 

The address having cox cluded, he was elected a second time. This 
address clearly demons:iretes the purely: Cemocratic character of the 
election. The sovereign 20014-08 simply deposed if he failed to fulfil 
his promise or to carry crt his trust. The only and exclusive source 
of sovereignty and powar-was election by the assembled community 
of Muslims. In this fasion, indeed, did the election take place in 
peaceful times : the successor to the throre went to the chief mosque, 
whieh, among the Arabs, was the place Jf general assemblage, and 
represented the forum cf he Romans, ascanded the pulpit, and deli- 
yered his inaugural addzess, which was fcllowed by election and 
homage. On such an освазіоп the Cmzyyad Caliphs appeared 
dressed ‘completely in white. The Abkasiis, in contrast to the 
Omayyads, ‘were clač ccmpletely in bleck. They wore a closely 
buttoned coat without = waist, reachinz down to the knees, with 
wide, hanging sleeves ; ovar this a mantle was thrown hanging from 
the shoulder, which also Lad wide but shcrter sleeves similar to those 
that are now called ‘Abi. The head was covered with a conical hat 
without a brim.” On suc occasions the Daliph was decked with the 
insignia of sovereignty. Among the Omayyads these consisted of 
the signet and the Кафу of the Prophet ta small staff with а barbed 


5 De Goeje, Frag. Hist. dr, Vol. 1, p. 150 (ef. Masudi, Vol V, pp. 
458. Tr,) 

6 Ibn Athir, p. 415, Vol IV. [The develepirent of the -doctrine of a 
hereditary Caliphate, see Gcidziher, Vol. 11, po. Set seq, Tr} ` | 

7 Aghani, VI, p. 141 ; De: Goeje, Frag. I, po, 129 : 338[See the 9th edi- ' 
tion of the Encyclopedia Eatianica : Arb. on Mohamed, p. 577 ; Shibli; AZ- 
Mamun, р. 16 ; Browne, Lit Hist. of Persia, Vol. L, р. 249 ; De басу, Chresz 
1८८0७ Vol. I, p. 49 (note 48- ; Vol. 11, p. 268. Tr) 
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hook similar t> that in use among the Beduins to this day). Т 

these under, qhe Abbasids was added the alleged mantle cf the 
Prophet (Budzh) which the first Caliph of this dynasty purchased for 
300 Dinars. Lt has ever since been regarded as the holiest of relies, 

and is to this day preserved in the treasury at Constantinople. The 
Omayyads, after they had been robbed of the throne, founded 2 new 
and magnificent Caliphate in far distant Spain, and there transplant- 
ed the habits and customs of their Syrian home. The characteristic 
principles regerding free election and homage by the people obtained 
eurrerey there too; and therefore it will not be without interest to 
give here a dascription’ of the election ceremony at the Court of 
Cordova, as handed down to us by a Spanish writer. “The first 
thing that Hekam IT did, after the death of.his father, was to receive 
the homage o! the Frankish body-guards and their commanders who 
held the hignest offices. Inasmuch as these Commanders had 
rendered personal homage, they pledged themselves to obtain from 
their subordinates the cath of fealty for the new Caliph. Then 
followed the first officers of the household, the officers of the troops, 
and. tne entire body of atiendants. After he had received the homage 
of his immed-ate personnel and had been accepted as their legitimate 
sovereign, th» new ruler summoned his twc brothers to receivs their 
allegiance. Troops forthwith hastened to the residence of tke two 
princes and brought them to the palace, where suitable quarters were 
assigned to them. Another division of the troops was commissioned 
to bring the half-brothers of the Caliph. They also, eight in number, 
came that vezy night to the palace Zahra of Cordova? Early the 
following day the Caliph took his seat on the throne which stood in 
the centre of the pavilion, adorned with golden pillars. On the south 
side of the first storey there opened out a marble terrace. His 
brothers, wh» had rendered allegiance to him and had subscribed to 
the written formula of oath, were called ih first. Then came the 
minister and the attendants. After them followed the .chief police- 
officers and various grades of state-officials. All those who had 
taken the oazh of allegiance sat in long rows on the two sides of the 
saloon, according to their respective rank. At the entrance of the 


hall stood ore of the chief officers of the Court, and tendered the 


‘ $ De Geoje Frag. Hist. Arab, 1, pp. 82 £ 208; 283. Mawardi, op. 293, 
299 ; (See Canssin de Perceval, Vol. 111, p. 288, note. Goldziher, Vol. II 


p. 54. Tr.) 


9 Makkari, IT, p. 467. . PON ne PE ode 
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oath of allegiance to everrone whe enterel. In the great rocoption | 
Tall of the palace all present took their se&tis according to rank. In. 
tke beautiful hall, where the Caliph was enthroned, stood the officers ` 
of the body-guard in two long rows, wearing white tunics as а mark 
of mourning, and carrying their seabbards. ‘After these came the 
guards, in long shirts of mail, with richly adorned swords. Outside 
the arcade they stood on an open platform in two rows. In the- 
adjoining corridor stood the white Frankish eunuchs, in white 
tunies—with halberds and drawn swords. The inferior white palace- 
eunuchs came next. Thea followed the archers with hanging bows 
and quivers. After the Frankish eunuchs came black slaves, likewise 
beautifully armed. In ths hall of the palaee-guard were assembled. 
foot-soldiers composed of black slaves. Thay wore breast-armour 
with white tunics underneath, and carried Frankish helmets and 
coloured shields. Their weapons were finely decorated. They were | 
arranged in double rows, and extended to the very end of the outer 
courtyard. At the massive main gate of the palace were stationed’ 
the /Sate-keepers. Inside the gate were th» negro-cavalry, whose 
columns filled the room up to the arcades. Gther columns of troops, 
cavalry, infantry and arshers, were placed;in dense masses, and I 
occupied the streets up tc the ‘outer gate of the town leading: into 
the open country. After she general allegianze had been completed, 
all'retired except the brothers of the Caliph, the minister, and the 
palace-officials, who were retained for the рлгроѕе of attending the 
burial of the Caliph Nasir—the father of the newly elected sovereign 
—who was buried in the 10yal graveyard of Cardova. From all parts 
of Spain numerous deputations streamed into the court, the next few 
days, to render allegiance or to offer good wishes to the Caliph: 
In the presence of the mirister and the Kadhi they were received, and 
their allegiance accepted, snd the protocol zalating бо it prepared.’ 
This ‘interesting account, drawn from -ispano-Arab' sources, 
relieves the usual dryness of the historians of the East, who indeed 
very rarely, describe such ceremonies in detail, since they assume 
them to be generally known. Similar fest-vities at the Court of 
Daniaseus or Baghdad weze equally magnificent, as we shall see later 
When we come to deseribe the life there. We know that in later 
times. election and homage invariably took place at a great State- 
‘Assembly, in which all the ministers (Wazirs), high State-officials, 


10 Makkari, I, pp. 182 anc 183 ; Vol. II, p. 156, 
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Judges of Baghdad, and the Alideseas also the Abbasids -under the 
leadership of-their two Naqib ul Ashraf, and finally the dignitaries 
of the capital, took part. The custom early grew up for the new 
Caliph to distribute large sums of money to the troops and the people 
on his election. Like the later Roman Emperors, who had to win 
over the praetorian guards by purses of gold, the Caliphs were no less 
constrained to pursue the same method as regards their supercilious 
Turkish body-guards, who set up and deposed them with equal 
facility. Often, indeed, did the election sink into “a mere formality ; 
but instances are not wanting which prove how deep-rooted in the 
mind of the Arabian people was the idea that election was an 
essential preliminary to the legal assumption of sovereignty. When. 
Mugqtadir was to be elected, the Kadhi Müthanna refused to elect-and 
to do homage to him, saying: “I would not elect a boy fer a Caliph.” 
He adhered strongly to the principle laid down by the publicists and 
jurists that a minor could not be elected. This firmness of convic- 
tion cost him his life.” It may be seen from what has been said 
that this ancient Arabian right to elect the ruler was very loosely 
defined. It was founded entirely on old and more or less vague . 
customs and popular traditions which underwent notable alterations. 
Thus, at the time of the first Omayyad Caliphs, it would. have been 
unthinkable for the son of a concubine to be proclaimed heir so the 
throne. And yet the Caliph Walid II tried it, though unsuccess- 
fully. Such instances, however, became only too frequent laser on. 
Harun appointed his two sons, Amin and Mamun, as his. successors 
tothe throne, and caused allegiance to be sworn to them. The latter 
was a month older than the former, but. Amin was the son ‘of 
Zubaida, of the noble Hashimide tribe; while Mamun was the sor 
of a Persian slave. Possessing as he did greater statesmanlike 
capacities the latter, despite his birth, succeeded in wresting:the 
throne from his brother and rival, Amin. К f 

The unlimited authority of the prince gained in proportion-to the 
decline of publie opimon and the ineffectiveness of the: public vote. 
The more political parties were gradually fcrmed, the greater grew 
the diversity of opinion on vital questions of politics: the first and 


m 


1 [bn Khaldun, 111, 410, 480. . uc 
- 12 Ibn Athir, Vol. VILI, p. 73. 

14° Aghani, Vol. I, p. 136. 
4 Ibn Taghrybardy, I, y. 482. 
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foremost among these was, indeed, the १८०७५०७ of election and suc- 
cession to the throne. The party which adopted the convenient 
theory of letting things stand as -hey wer, was always the most 
numerous. This party assumed the name of the party of the. 
Sunnah. They were always read to ७००९७ accomplished facts and 
to recognise as the legall elected Caliph him who had been. chosen 
by the most influential parsons in fhe capital. In opposition to these 
stood the strict legitimists who only recognised Al's descendants as 
entitled to the Caliphate; while the Kharjitas, as representatives of 
democratic ideas, appeared on the scene as fanatical puritans who 
defended the most opposite views. Thay maintained that every 
Muslim, provided he was pious and Gedlearing, even though a 
peasant or a Nabatean, could be elected Caliph of the Islamic com- 
munity, and the most advanced party of the Kharjites even went the 
length of asserting that a sovereign or a Са! рћ was not necessary. 
In a learned spirit the conservative majority as against these extreme 
views, sought to establisk their prixciples, and early indeed did ques-: 
tions relating to the throne, become subjects of polemical discourse. 
As against the extremists, both amongst the democratic Kharjites 
and the legitimists (Shites), the orthodox зеб up the doctrine that 
in such matters the highest authorisy restad with the community as 
a whole. In one of the cldest relig.o-political tracts (Kitabul Luma) 
it is expressly stated tha; it is not } ermissib e to hold that the entire 
community can commit an error of judgmen-." The consent of all 
and free election were regarded as she only source of sovereignty.” 
In the earliest times, indeed, eligibility to fhe throne was confined 
within a narrow cirele, since the 3reat majority of the orthodox 
limited the choice to the family o: the Qu-aish; while the Shi'ites 
narrowed the circle still more, nemely, tc the descendants of Ali 
alone. The 1९19111005, so far as they did not question the necessity 
for a supreme head of the State, did not belisve in any such limita- 
tion, and asserted the eligibiliby oi every Muslim to the Caliphate 
and sovereignty. All these various theories, morecver, found praoti- 
cal expression. In the vast extension of the Empire and in the 


15 (See Goldziher, Vol. IL, pp. 92, ४8; Al Zuhri was a distinguished 
exponent of this principle. Vol. IT, pp. 35, 38, 3€. Tr.) 

16 [In his Milal We Natal Ibn Hazm completely demolishes the argu- 
ments of the Alides, see pr. 92 et sec. Vol. IV. Tr.] 

17 Von Kremers MS., F. 139. 

18 Shahristani, Vol. T, p. 112. 
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1560688816 insurrections, every one of these. :parties—even .the . most 
extreme—attained supreme power in one or other'of the provinces, 
and thus had opportunities for putting.their political theories into 
practice. The Kharjites chose their Sovereign either from the lawest 
classes or веб up republican government: while the Shi'ites became 
more and more extravagant in their zeal for the descendants of Ali 
and ended by declaring the absolute sinlessness and infallibility of 
the Imam of the age, and recognising in him tne incarnation of the 
divine Logos... But the great majority of the nation, as is always the 
ease, clung ‘to the more moderate. view. When, under the first 
Abbasids, the Empire had reached its highest splendour, the princi- 
ples governing successior to the throne and election of the princes 
were debated and discussed in the juristie and politica; circ es at 
Baghdad, and were reduced to a fixed systém. Of that system we 
have the most luminous exposition in the writing of Mawardi. Be- 
fore we closely examine important questions relating to these subjects 
on the basis of Mawardi’s writings, we shall give a brief account of 
the life and works of that scholary statesman, whose boox on juris- 
prudence is .one.of the most instructive works in Arabie literatnre. 
Mawardi was a jurist amd belonged to the Sbafi'ite School. Under 
famous masters of Bassorah and Baghdad he had studied jurisprud- 
enee, and in several towns had administered justice. He wrote in 
his leisure hours, on his subject. Soon, however, he was taken out 
of the peaceful repose of scholarship and was plunged into the vortex 
of puklic life. The sovereign then ruling was the Caliph Kadir ; but 
hé scarcely possessed more than religious power. The Buwayyhid 
Sultans- had carved out for themselves Iraq and Faris—the most 
- beautiful provinees of the Empire—and even in Baghdad itself the 
Commander of the Faithful had no longer any real political 
authority. . 

. Despite these faets the religious halo enciveling the Caliph was still 
so great that none of these various Sultans who had apportioned 
among themseleves the provinces of the Caliphate felt secure in the’ 
possession of his power, without obtaining a warrant of authority 
from the Caliph—the supreme High-Priest of Islam—who, for the 
mere asking, granted him investiture and appointed him hig repre- 
sentative and governor in all matters temporal. Mawardi largely 
enjoyed the favours of the Caliph, and was several times appointed a 
diplomatic agent to carry on important negotiations wish temporal 
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sovereigns.” ' He was more thari*snybody else initiated in the higher: 
politics-of-the time, and in his political works he has brought to bear 
his large experience acquired in offcial espacities. In his chief work | 
he sketches а system of polities, which unmistákably: points tó the 
conclusion that he did not ignore accomplished facts. The most 
remaikable feature of his work is lis scieatific independence, which, 
regardless of favour or cisfavour, -pursues its object with rigorous 
consistency. As Archimedes was engaged in drawing circles when 
the fatal sword of the Koman warriors hung over him ready for the 
mortal blow, so also Ma~wardi, with the same unconcern, discussed, 
in a scientific and nob a partisan spirit, the rights and duties of the 
Caliphs, their spiritual and temporal power, from the theoretical 
statidpoins of the orthodcx Islamic jurist, regardless of the existence 
of the Buwayyhids. In 3his respect the Arab savants bear a striking 
resemblance to German thinkers. Regardless of the actual facts 
they could and did discuss theories relating to the supreme spiritual 
and temporal sovereignty Imamat). The whole nation says Mawardi, 
is divided into two classes : the first embracing all those who possess-. 
ed the right of electing the Imam, and the other consisting of those 
who put forward a claim to soversignty and lad in fact a right 
thereto. - 

-Manifold were the qualifications zor electors and for condidates to 
the throne. Indispensab e were the following qualifications for the 
‘electors: (1) spotless integrity, (2) capacity for judging the qualifica- 
tions for leadership of the State and the 3onduct of political affairs. 
In this the inhabitants o: the capital had no pre-eminence over the 
rest of the people; but practice, поё lega. theory, had settled that, 
since the inhabitants of tae capital woulc be informed of the death’ 
of the sovereign sooner than the others, they could forthwith pro- 
ceed to the election. Fujther, it is bo be roted also that persons pos-: 
sessing requisite electoral qualifications usually resided in the capital. 
Mawardi, as already otserved, establishes his scientfic theory 
regardless of actual facts. He does not trouble to consider that the 
election of the Caliph was almost always effected by the people of 
the capital and the soldery, and that generally the mass ofthe. 
population had no choice hut to acquiesce ^n the accomplished facts, 
07-60 join tho standard2of -ebellion. The Arab Jurist, accordingly, 


(19 Qf. Gesch. der Herrscherden Ideen , 9. 418 ; Hammer-Purgstall, Vol. 
VI, p. 416. . p 
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carries out to-its-full consequence ‘the theorétial -principle that. all 
qualified: Muslims ако entitled to their votes-in the olection’of-the 
sovereign, though he cannot suppress the fact that in practice; things 
are otherwise, since the capital, as a rule, expresses the final word in 
questions of election Aceording to Mawardi, the following weze the 
necessary qualifications for a candidate to the throne :—(1) spotless 

integrity, (2) requisite juvidico-theological knowledge to pronounce 
judgment in difficult cases, (3) fréedom from defects of hearing. sight 
and speech, (4) freedom from physical infirmities, (5) necessary insight- 
for governing the people, and conducting affairs of the state, (6) 
courage and boldness in defending the Muslim territory and in fight- 
ing the infidéls, (7) descent from the family of Quraish. 

Among the conditions, Mawardi omits two which have been added 
by later jurists, for instance, by Kadhi Baidhawi in his Tawili-ul 
Anwar, and by Ghazzali in his Гуа (Vol. I, p. 147): full marhood, 
or, ав we would say maturity, and the male sex! Opinion was, 
divided as to the method by which election was to take place. Some 
maintained that election was only valid. when the entire electorate 
of the Empire had taken part in it—reminding us of a perfect universal 
suffrage. Others, on the contrary, held that & smaller number would 
suffice. In this, indeed, they relied upon the precedents created. by 
the election of the first Caliphs. Some jurists even went the length 
of asserting that an election, effected by five men of position, might 
be looked upon as legal. ' Others went still further. The diversity of 
opinion that prevailed in different schools comes clearly tc light 
when we consider that some declared a plebiscite essential; others ` 
had no hesitation in leaving the election in tae hands of some few 
persons. Remarkable indeed is the conesption of the relation . 
between the nation and the sovereign. Mawardi regards if as a 
bilateral compact (Iqd). If the prince-elect, refused the nomination 


20 [t is here to be noted that among the Hebrews, physical defect was 
an obstacle to obtaining the dignity of priesthood. The essential corditions 
are found in Leviticus XXI. 17 seg. Blindness, lameness, and. physical 
ihfirrhity should be far from the altar. For this very, reason, it often hap- 
pened among the later Abbasid Caliphs that when the throne was lost by 
insitrrection, they. blinded the sovereign in order to incapacitate him: òr ever 
" from assuming the -Government.. In.any event, the existence of this very 
idea among the Hebrews and the Arabs offers & fresh proof of th» great 
influence of Jewish ideas upon Islam 
` 21 д section of the Kharjite—the sect of the Shabybiyyah—elected са 
woman as their sovereign. Cf. Gesch. d. herrsch. Ideen, p. 369 
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he could-not be made to accept ik А necassary consequence ої this 
view was that the acceptance of election imposed certain duties. 
` Those duties of the Muslim sovereign, according to Mawardi, were :— 
(1) to uphold the fundamental principles 5f the Muslim religion, 
(2) to decide law-suits ani to settle disputes, (3) to defend Muslim 
territories, (4) to adminisser the peral law, (5) to guard the frontiers 
by keeping garrisons and making preparations for war, (6) to fight 
those who refused to accept Islam ст to submit upon terms laid down 
for non-Muslims, (7) to pay the annuity from the state treasury, 
(8) to levy taxes and imposts accorcing to law, (9) to appoint trust- 
worthy men and counellors for the administration of different 
districts and for fiscal purposes, (10. to pezgcnally inspect and control 
the. administration. If the Caliph, discharged and fulfilled these 
duties the people, as against these, had two duties to discharge оп 
their part :—(1) to render him obedisnee, (2) to render him assistance. 
If the prince, however, disregarded Ais duties he forfeited the throne. 
The two chief causes whieh involved such a forfeiture were injustice 
and mental or physical infirmity. Of the laster those of special im- 
portance were: loss of tha power cf judgment or eyesight. Lesser 
infirmities, not preventing free movement, dij ‘not involve forfeiture. 
In all cases where the ruler lost the throne ky reason of deposition, a 
new election took place. The Arak jurists recognised indeed, along 
with election, another mode of transmission of sovereignty ; viz., by 
the nomination of ihe reigning Calish. This view rested upon the 
historical precedents of tke first Celiphs. 16 was further conceded 
that the reigning Caliph could nominate бус or three successors to 
follow one after another. Thus Harun eppointed his three sons: 
Amin, Mamun and Mubarnin, to succeed to the Caliphate one after 
‘another. We need scarcely emphasis the apparent opposition between 
the two methods of tranzmision of soversighty just noted above: 
elective sovereignty by réyal disposision. Elective franchise was due 
to the old Arabian eustom. of election to the tribal chieftainship by 
different tribes. The traasmission of sovereignty by testamentary 
disposition, on the other rand, owel its ovizin to the too frequent 
instances of such transmission of sovereignty both among the first 
Caliphs:as also among the Ommayyads and the Abbasids. But even 
when the reigning Calipk had appointed а successor, the arrange- 
ments had invariably to be confirmed’ by general election and 
homage; end no Caliph, appointing his son or kinsman as his 
successor, omitted to obtain the gereral Lomage by which popular 
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approval was secured and supreme éonsecraticn obtained. The most 
dangerous feature of popular election, here as elsewhere (wherever, 
indeed, the transmission of sovereignty was not. fixed on settled 
principles), was that the people, as a necassary consequence of 
electoral powers, claimed the right of declaring the crown for'eited. 
For deposing 8 sovereign the people generally met in the chief 
mosque. Some nian of position addressed the.assembly, when caarges 
were formulated and made against the ruling Caliph, and his Ceposi- 
tion was declared in the interest of Islam; the speaker concluding 
his speech by taking his ring from his finger, or throwing it cn the 
ground, or removing his shoe and flinging it away and adding ; I cast 
away N. N. as I do this fing or this shoe or this turban. Wish this 
the aet of deposition was completed." What has been stated above 
‘suffices to convey an idea of the Caliphate. It was hardly any better 
than the past Polish kingdom with its unlimited power of veto of 
every individual nobleman. The jurists of later times tell us of a 
third mode of acquiring sovereignty, viz., election by torce. (Al 
bai'at ul Qahiriyyah.) By this they understood cases of sovezeignty 
assumed by force such as happened in times of an ?néerregraum or 
anarchy, when no universally acknowledged sovereign ruled, and a 
bold party-leader violently took possession of the throne and tho 
army without election and homage of the people, or testamentary 
disposition either, and called upon the Muslim community to do 
obedience to him to avert anarchy or civil war. It did not matter 
in the least, says Ibn Jam's, if this ruler was ignorant, unjust or 
vicious. But if another usurper rose against him and deprived him 
of his Government, the vietor was to be equally regarded as the 
rightful sovereign.” It is obvious from this that people had grown 
wiser by experience. They had learnt to take account of actual 
facts, and found it best to accept them. Muslim jurisprudence, in 
its final stage, gave an unconditional assent to the right of the 
stronger. Ibn Дал а was above all a practical statesman whc looked 
` upon life as it was, and not as it could or should be. How much 

22 Cf. Ibn Taghrybardy, П, p. 152. Amari. Storia Det Alusalmeni della 
Sicilia, I, pp. 187 and 138. 

23 Ibn Jam'a, T'ahrir-ul- Albam, Fol. Tand 8. 

24 Born in ihe year 639 (1238 A. D.) Ibn Јата studied at Damascus and 
was specially versed in canon law, science of tradition, and jurisprudence 
generally. Ile was repeatedly invested with the post ofa judge. and fl- 
led other high offices. He has written on the sciences of tradition and 
jurisprudence. Hedied in 773 А.Н. (1371 A.D.) Fawat, 1T, p. 217. 
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higher does not Mawardi,. theh, stand with his. theoretical but 
scrupulously moral. view of soversignty! The Caliph: was in his 
time: completely under ihe control. of the Buwayyhids, and the 
Caliphate had sunk.into a sort of kereditary priesthood passing from 
sire to. son. But Maw di left cctual.tasts out of account, and 
firmly clung to. theoret:cal principles regulating election: to the 
Caliphate. If there were. two: condidatze to the throne, equally 
entitled he was chosen who possessed higaer qualifications which 
the cirewnstances of the time expressly called for." In times of war, 
election was to be made in favour of him who was daring and possess- 
sed of military talents, but in times of peaze, on the other hand, he 
was to be preferred who possessed greater taowledge of administra- 
tion. Mawardi, however, did not Lesitate to give expression to the 
doctrine, most disastrous in praesieal ро 108, viz., that a sinful 
Caliph might be divested of his thrcne, and a worthier one appointed 
in his place. Ibn Jam‘a, on the other hand, more practical but less 
scrupulous, defended exactly the opoosite view. 


THE DEVANAGARI RECENSION OF THE 
MAHABHARATA® ` 
м. В. ,UTGIKAR | | 
1. The object of the present paper is to submit ‘tc. the 
critical notice and consideration of the scholars, the genéral 


nature and method of the work carried -оп at:the Bhandarkar 
Institute in connection with the Pant Pratinidhi edition cf the 


Mahabharata, and to offer a brief indicatior. of ће. conclusions to 


be drawn from the evidence so far collected. The paper deals 
with the text of 6 Adhy&yas selected from the first 19 Adhyayas 
of.the Sabh@parvan, and seeks to point out omissions of verses or 
group of verses, as compared with the standard Bombay text 
of the Mahabharata (B), in the MSS. utilised for this purpose 
from the Deccan College MSS. Library now transferred +o.the 
Institute. The suggestions which are here offered, strictly refer 
to that part of the text only, which has so far been. collated. 

2. The work of the collation was formally inaugurated.cn:the 
18% of April 1919. Some time was-naturally taken.up in collect- 
ing the necessary staf and the requisite means.  Colation 
sheets of the type approved by the Editorial Committee. were 
prepared. It was deemed desirable to begin work wita :the 
Sabhaparvan, both because it was a compact and comparatively a 


. small Parvan, and also because scholars have usually regarded it, 


at least so far as the story is concerned, ав being in the main more 
genuine and ancient than the first—the Adiparvan. Each single 
verse of the Adhy&yas has been written cortinuously at the head 
of a separate sheet properly divided into co-umns, and ther each 
separate word or group of words is again written in each of the 
columns of the sheet. 

8. Proceeding in this way the whole of the Sabh&parvan 
has now been.copjed. ‘The text on the basis of which this is done 
is the Ganpat Krishnaji’s edition. This work was complesed by 
about July and then the work of collation :from the MSS. was 
taken in hand 


- 


The article was submitzed to the General 8888101838 of the First Criental 
Conference held at the Institute in November 1918, апа is now -printed in 
advance with a few slight ehanges.—[Ep.] |, 
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4. The MSS. whisk have go far been utilised in comparing. 
the text are 14 in number, Five of these contain the text only ; 
2 contain the text and tae commentary of Devabodha and 7 that 
of Nilakantha. Some cf shese MSS. are written very inaccurately' 
and'coritain numerous e erieal mistakes. A brief description тау. 
suffice. | 7 

No, 1 is aboui 190 years old and hails from the Капагеве · 
part of this Presidener 

No. 2 seems tke aldest of the los; it is written in the old 
prstham&ütr& style and tre letters do nos seem to be of a Deccani 
scribé. Probably it nai s from the Norshern Indian side. This 
is one of the most 80०६७ MSS. and contains very few, if any, . 
elérleal mistakes; revised in a different hand. 

No. 3 written bw а scribe called Deshpande from Wai in 
Maharastra, is one of the most incorrect MSS., and seems to have 
been copied at Benares. 

No. 4 has manr readings similar to that of the adopted 
standard text (B). ` ` . 

The affinity between the MSS. No, 2 and 5 will be noted 
later on 

No. 6 to No. 15 inclusive, contain the commentary of 
Nilakantha and аге almcst similar in point of readings, etc. Of 
these No. 10.is most t-cablesome in its clerical mistakes. 

Nos. 18 and 14 give the commentary of Devabodha, and 
the text: of both; езресга Ту the latter, is most incorrect. - 

.5. As regards the Jext itself, the 1€ chapters which have so 
far been collated are d vided into three Upaparvans. Adh. 1 
to 4 make up the Sablzikriyáparvan, Adh. 5 to 12 the Lokap&la- 
sabhakhyanap. and Adh 13 to 19 the Bajasiyarambhap. With. 
regard to these parvan3, i$ is interesting to note that Holtzmann 
(Das Mbh. П p. 45 ff.) гай regarded the first parvan as “a very 
modern piece," the 866010 also as one where “we wholly miss 
ancient traces," and the third as resting on the whole on older 
material, though the account of Rajasiiya is according to his 
opinion a later invention. Jacobi (Mbh. Consordanz, p. 25 fi.) 
regards Adh. 1 (Sabh&s-h&nanirnaya) and very probably Adh. 4 
Sabh@pravesa, and Adh 15, and 16 Krsnavakya, ie. in all four- 
Adhs. only, as containing matter belonging to the Mbh. story 
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proper. One can easily see that the whole of the Lokapala- 
sabhakhyanap. (Adhs. 5-12) is not at all required for the march 
of the events of the main story of the epic. ‘There seems to be 
no sufficient reason, however, why the ckapters detailing the 
movements of Krsna (his going to and return from Dwürak&) 
should not be regarded as forming a part of, and necessary to, 
the original story. This is, however, a different matter. 

It may be added here that the three different (sub—) parvans 
together make up, in the Kumbhakonum edition, only one 
parvan, which is styled the Mantraparvan, and though this 
edition is ‘not just now taken into account. for purposes of com- 
parison, it is all the same worth while mentioning that the total 
number of verses in that edition of these 19 Adhs. under 
consideration is 848, against 767 of the Calcutta and 774 cf the 
Bombay edition. | ' 

With these prefatory remarks, 1 pass on to, point oub the 
omissions, confining my remarks to those cases where a whole 
verse or groups of verses are omitted. ; 


° Adhyaya I 
MS. 1 omits v. 4 beginning with ‘Arjuna uvica.’ No 
other MS. omits this verse. It is an accidental omission here, 
since context does require the words of Arjuna. Also ‘Maya’ 
is Written for ‘Arjuna’, and the *uv&ca' takes the copyist on to 
the *uv&ea' at the beginning of the next verse; and so this 
omission is a clear case of haplography or homeographon 
(described by Postgate, Enc, Brit, Vol. 26, article on “Textual 
Criticism,’ and Hall, Companion to Classical Texts, p. 184). 
MS. 2 and 5 read with slight variations v. 10 as:— 
नोदयामास d कृष्णः सभा Š क्रियतामिति । 
धर्मराजस्य @@ (देतेय) यादशीमिह मन्यसे | 
instead of š 
аат विचिंत्य मनसा लोकनाथ: प्रजापति: 1 
चोदयामास d कृष्णः सभा वै क्रियतामिति ॥१०॥ 
यदि त्वं कतुँकामोसि प्रियं शिल्पवतां वर ॥ : 
of our printed text. Perhaps MSS. 2 and 5 make a better reading. 
since according to v. 9 of the printed text, Krsna has. already, 
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thought of what to ask Maya to de and therefore thinking again 
as.in B seems superfitons. E I 


| Adhysya ІТ 
'MS.:3.omits v. 8 
ववंदे ч यथान्यायं Фе पुरुषनत्तमः 1 
द्रौपदी е ЕТ च आमंत्र्य च जनाइनः eli 

Perhaps the verse seems superfluous. In v. 7 B Krsna has 
already been to Krsna and Dhaumya; it cannot be urged that 
this 8th verse in B is :eally required to emphasise his saluting 
Dhaumya and consoling Draupadi i.e. Куп). It is to be noted 
that Nilakantha hasa mg note 50 jusbffy, from the Vedantic 
point of view, how Krsza being Para Brahman himself should 
have felt it his duty to salute Dhaumysz. 16 is-simply Janasi-' 
ksartham as Nilakanta: says. 

The omission.of.the -srse'in this MS. is however again due-to 
haplography, the second line of the previous verse being : 

ददर्शांनंतरं कृष्ण Tey चापि जनादन: 

MS 2 and 5 omis v. 10, viz. : 

यात्राकालस्य योग्वानि BAe सरुडध्वज | 

कतुकामः घुचिकेत्व स्तातवान्सनलंकृत: ॥ 
The verse contains a rere formalstic amplification or lenthen- 
ing out of the incident, pauranic embellishment in.details, MSS, 
2 and 5 drop the three -e:ses В 22, 23, 24. А 

These three verses again amplify tie parting scene that 
specially occurred-betweez YudhistEira and Krsna. The connection 
however, seems Бо be properly taken up by ‘tatas бай ete., 
v. B. 25 after the verse 

युधिष्ठिरं чигээ भीमसेनं qu तथा । 
परिष्वक्तो эли tg यमाभ्यामभिवादितः ॥ ११ U 
ततस्तैः संविदं SAT, 

Mss. 2 and 5 end zke Adh. with З v. 29 'syandanen&tha 
Krsnopi. But the acezrted text has seven verses more; v. 80 
mentions those who ‘Zllowed K-sna бо Dvaraka, Ahuka and 
others. They are not, bowever, mentioned as haying been with 
him before. `V. 31 acis in the words.of Vaisamp&yana how 
Dharma ‘returned to kis place (= fact already implied in v. 
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29) and ‘spent his time alone Їп the delightful company: of 
Draupadi (v. 32), The remaining verses: 33,:34; 35, 36, again 
take up the story of Kegava’s arrival in Dvaraka.. All these 
verses are not found in MSS. 2and' 5. . © 


..Adhyaye. ITI. 


“MS. 5 comes to: omit accidentally verses B 2 and 3.. This 
is again а сазе of haplography. .16 happens in this way. V. 1 
reads ` 
` अथाब्रवीन्मयः WAG जयतां वरम्‌ 1 
आपृच्छे त्वां गमिध्यामि पुनरेष्याभि चाप्यहम्‌ ॥ 

Then follow vs. 2 and 3. ‘Then v. 4 ‘agamisyami-tad’ ete: 

Now after the copyist of MS. 5 had written ‘gamisyami’ of 
v. Т, his eyes, after they were lifted. up, were caught by the 
t (क) gamisy&mi' of v. 4 and.he therefore drops ail between, 4:6. 
the remaining words of v. 1 and verses 2 and 3. ‘Ws tlieréfore 
notice this third instance of haplography or homeographon and 
the three cases.occur in two different MSS. 

: MS. 3 omits v..9%and v. 10. A, it cannot. be: said: how. 

Adhyaya IV 

Passing over slight ‘omissions, we 00003. to thé 4th Adhy&ya 
which contains аг description of the Sabha itself, with Yudhisthira 
seated therein. There are two lists given here of (1) the sage 
and (2) the kings seated in the Sabha. 

At the begining of this Adh. a curious cireumstance presents 
itself, Mss. -2 and 5 omit the parts of verses in В whica state 
that the Brahmins.were served with flesh and other things along 
with fruit and roots; ® 

मांसैः ата щй: | 

कृसरेणाथ जीवल्याहावेष्येण च 845: 
मांसप्रकारैविंविधे: खायैश्वापि तथा 9с 1 
चोष्यैश्च विविधे राजन्‌ पेयैश्च बहुविस्तरः 1 

Now these are wanting in MSS. 2 and 5, these being the two 
MSS. that are mutually related and therefore this significant 
omission becomes all the more striking; we cannot say that.the 


3 
statements in question might have been added later. Ате we 
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to suppose that these statements. offensivə to the later taste of 
the Brahmins, might have come to be expunged, from a group 
of related MSS. which otherwise seem reliable 

MSS. 2 and 5 omit E v. 19. 

` एते चान्ये च बहवो वेदवेदांगपारयाः । 
उपासते महात्मानं सभायाग्रषिसत्तमा: ॥ 

MS. 5 only has a large lacuna cf 13} verses, beginning with the 
word after ‘Savarna’ (».l. Savarai of 2 ard 5) of 15, after which 
ib adds 'Karüsádhipati' The large cmission can only be 
explained on the ground that after ‘Savarni’ which formed the 
last word of a page, one whole page was somehow passed over. 
No.one will, to be sure, be disposed to attach any importance to 
what appears like an accidental cmission extending to about the 
contents of one side of a page of the MS. more especially as the 
MS. to which it is most -elated, viz., No. 2, shows no lacuna except 
in the case ofa single verse, It isto be addéd, however, that MS. 5 
numbers its verses (which is rarely done in other MSS.) and it has 
a consecutive number, showing по lacuna. We must not, however 
forget that the line, as it stands in this MS, is a jumble; present- 
ing immediately after rsi Savarn: the king Karüsadhipati. 

MSS. 2 and 5 both omit the following lines B. 32 
केतुमान्‌ वसुमान्‌ चेव कृतास्त्रः (क्षतायुः) च महाबलः । 
एते चान्ये च बह: क्षत्रियाः मुख्यसंमताः (मुख्यसत्तमाः) | 
उपासते सभायां दम कुंतीपुत्रं Fas | 
and also the following half verse, ‘3udharms caniruddhasca,’ which 
last contains the list of princes who studiec archery under Arjuna 
at the court, 

It should be noted hare that among tke Hsis who sat in the 
assembly, are mentione:, in all MSS, Krsaadvaipayanah, Sukah, 
Sumantuh Jaiminih Paila Vyasasisyas-batha vayam (last= Vai- 
$ampáyana), for the last the v.ls presented are ‘vasuh’ (MS. 2) 
and 'eva te' in MS, 5; and earlier in the same list is mentioned 
the Sunaka rsi and not ‘Kulapeti’ Saunaka of the Naimisa- 
forest fame. 

Adhytiya V 
With the fifth Adhyaya we pass on to a new parvan, the 
Lokapalasabhakhyanap. We have already seen that the parvan 
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is not necessary to the proper march of events described in the 
Epic. The parvan is not mentioned in the first Anukrammani in 
the 2nd Adh. of the Adiparvan, though 15 is referred to in the 
2nd of the Anukramani in the same place 
At the threshold of this parvan, we meet the fa ous ‘ Kanika 
chapter. And just towards the beginning of the Adh. MSS. 2 
and 5 present an interesting fact, Both of them omit verses 
В 2 to 9. ‘These verses enumerate the qualities of. Narada: 
whose arrival at the Sabh& is now announced. The chief of the 
qualities which Narada possessed and which are enumerated in B 
(verses 2 to 9) are ! i 
वेदोपनिषदां वेत्ता ऋषिः सुरगणार्चितः i 
इतिहासपुराणज्ञः पुराकल्पविशेषवित्‌ | 
न्यायवित्‌ धर्मतत्वज्ञः षडगविद्नुत्तमः | 
ऐक्यसंयोगनानात्वसमवायविशारदः | 
Ф. 8. ° 
परापरविभागज्ञ:... ... प्रमाणकृतनिश्वय: 
पेचावयवयुक्तस्य वाक्यस्य गुणदोषावित्‌ | 
उत्तरोत्तरवच्ता च > 
सांझ्ययोगविभागज्ञः। .. .-- ... ... 
संधिविग्नहतत्वज्ञः अनुमानविभागवित्‌ | 
बाड्गुण्यविधियुक्तश्च सवेश[स्नविशारद:ः 1 ° 
This seems to be a striking omission. It cannot be explained 
on the basis of any of the usual causes of omission. Had the 
omission been confined to only one ofthe related MSS. (as was the 
case on a former occasion) no great significance would or could 
have been attached to it. The two MSS. however, agree in this 
significant omission. And no motive, too, can be conceived as to 
why the two MSS. might have come to omit a part of the text 
which describes the proficiency of the sage Narada in the various 
branches of knowledge. Are we, therefore, entitled to regerd the 


* 


verses in question as not forming part of the original ९४०? ' 
The two MSS. again agree in dropping the half verse stating 
that Narada was, offered, after his arrival, а madhuparka arghya 
(B 15 a). MS. 2 only and not its fellow MS. No. 5 has a 
lacuna of 15 vv. В 25 to 39. We have already seen (in Adh. 4) 
that MS. 5 only has a large lacuna of a similar number of verses. 
9 
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Here we have another related MS. wiz, No. 2 which also 
shows a similar deficiercy. As the MSS, are related in other 
respects to each other and as the cmission in one is not supported 
by the evidence offered by the other, we can conclude, that the 
original—the common ancestor of the MSS. from which our 
present MSS. No. Zand 5 are copi2d, dic contain the two passages 
iu question. Thai the rresent two MSS. аге not copied from the 
same MS. is evident enough. Thisis borne out by the fact that 
the MSS. present small differences in other readings and, as has 
been said, are not uniform iu their omissions. We might 
pass over the omissions (4 in number, in the same two MSS. 
in the remaining part ct the Pa-van; as also those in MSS. 1 
and 3; there are a gool many omissions in the former which 
yield interesting results regarding the History of the text. 


Adhyaya XIII 
I shall now point out the omissions in one more Adh. only, 
viz, Adh. 18. This Adh. is not selected for any special purpose.” 
This Adh. becomes llin MSS. 3 арі 5, two of the previous 
Adhs. being not separstely numbered in these two MSS. It 
proposes to describe the state of n-ind of Yudhisthira after Narada 
had reported to him the message ef Panu urging him to perform 
the R&jasüya sacrifice; and Krsma returns from Dvaraks, being 
specially called for consultation: 
MSS. 2 and 5 omit B v. 8. à 
सर्वेषां दायतां देयं मुष्णन्‌ कोनमदावुभो | 
साधु чї धर्मेति नान्यच्छूनंत भाषितम्‌ ॥ 


A verse unintelligible in itself and devoid of connection. 

° The same two MSS. also omit vv. 10, 11, 19,18, 14, 15, 16, 17 
and 18, 7.6. nine verses <n all. 

The ninth verse states that the subjects trusted their king Yud- 
histhira, and hence he came to be са Іей Ajütasatru. Vv. 10 ff. 
state that owing to the parigraha of Yudhisthira, the protection 
of Bhima, the removal ofenemies by Arjuna, the righteous admin- 
istration of laws by Sahadeva and the natural modesty of Nakula, 
the people became happy. It is also found that the half verse 
' vainaby&s sarvabal ёе. is not found in any of the five MSS. This 
large omission of nine verses cannot be regarded as being any 
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clerical error. Should that teach us how the text came to grow? 
Really there is no necessity of mentioning the part which each one 
of the five brothers had in causing and contributing to the general 
happiness, if Yudhisthira was the king. My object is however 
to report the evidence of MSS. and I only urge that the omission 
of the passage in two MSS. is a striking fact. The rest of the 
passage states that the country was all happy, etc. 

The two MSS. have not the. seemingly supexfluous v. B 25 
‘acirat tvam mahàr&ja'etc' which would do well as the concluding 
sentence ofa speech, but occurring in the midst of the words of 
the counsellors sounds somewhat out of place. The remaining 
Adh. shows no omissions 


The foregoing examination will have shown that one important 
result attained by our present examination, is to bring to light 
omissions, in certain MSS., of verses which had all along been 
regarded as constituting an integral part of the text, and about 
the genuineness of which no suspicions were so long enter- 
tained, There are other kinds of variations in the text, such 
as additions or transpositions of verses, or parts of them, and 
also purely variant readings which cannot be due to clerical 
, errors. A discussion of these all may perhaps be held over. But 
the important omissions which have been noticed above, will be 
sufficient to bring home to the mind of every one why it is very 
necessary to undertake the systematic examination of all the Deva- 
nagari MSS. available to us. My point here is not to plead the 
cause of this class of MSS; but simply to indicate how valuable 
results may be expected from this direction. A detailed investiga- 
tion of similar omissions would perhaps justify the assumption 
that there existed a longer and a shorter Devanagari recen- 
sion; the shorter recension being represented by our MSS. 2 
and 5. The longer text would seem to contain amplificatory matter 
of a Pauranic type inspired by a desire to make the story appear 
formally consistent. It is a fact of common knowledge that the 
Paurünika of the present day, in his explanation of the Sanskrit ' 
text, very often adds, though orally, and in prose, additional 
explanatory. matter and this last gains аз much credence with 
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the common people as the ortgmal text, sought to be dilated 
upon. The longer text also contains repetitions of the state- 
ments already mentioned. 

Our MSS. 2 and 5 agree in mot having certain names, in 
their list, of kings and princes (as in the case of Adh. IV referred 
to above), a fact which raay be due to 1008) causes, An omission 
of a similar nature, but perhaps more striking, we meet in the 
description of Narada in Adh. 5. The omission is common to 
both the MSS., and our suspicion, thus roused once gathers in 
volume, when we begin to serut-nise the “catalogue of Nürada's 
qualifications a little more closely and fad that his proficiency in 
Nyāya is very emphatically displeyed. The same could be said 
to the omission quoted from the 13th Adh. 

We have been al. along accustomec to hold that the Deva- 
nagari recension of the Mbh. presented.a uniform, and as com- 
pared with the Soushe-n recensions a shorter, text. If further 
investigations substantiate our hypothesis, then the current view 
regarding the Devanagari text ia itself will have to be consi- 
derably revised, and we shall have to admit two lines of tradi- 
bions—a shorter one anc a longer one—in this family of MSS. 
So far as ihe present writer knows this is the first attempt of its 
kind to make generally available the results of the comparison of - 
Devanagari MSS. only. 

Asystematic and thorough examination of the Bengali and South 
Indian MSS. muss also be underzaken forthwith. Such a simul- 
taneous and hand-in-hand examination of the three principal 
groups of MSS., would make the attainment of a final—the word 
is used with great diffidence and only for want of a better one— 
the attainment of a fina. text, appear nearer in sight. It is not 
‘perhaps difficult to set the work agoing at, say, two more 
centres, Calcutta and Madras, dev_sed on fixed uniform principles, 
This is all the more essy to briag about, as there are eminent 
scholars аф these centres interested in this great undertaking. 

The importance of the Grantha and Bengali MSS. of the Mbh. 
has been ably shown by H. Liiders in his monograph “ Uber die 
Grantha Recension des Mahabharata,” in 1901, a book that 
was not accessible to me, when the Prospectus--to our present 
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edition was written in October, 1918, but which was since dis- 
covered to exist in the Imperial Library at Calcutta, end recent- 
ly kindly lent to me by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, No Tuture 
edition of the Mbh., that aspires to be called scientific end critical, 
is possible, unless all the different groups of MSS. have been 
thoroughly examined and the text based on a comprehensive com- 
parison of the recensious presented. It may not be a mere pious 
expression of hope to say that a scheme could soon be devised 
whereby the University of Caleutta would collaborete ia the 
preesent task by offering all possible co-operation witk regerd to 
the MSS. written in the Bengali script. There is a vast amount 
of MSS. in the Government Oriental MSS. Library at Madras. 
Help from this Institution would be highly valuable with regard 
to the MSS. of the Mbh. written in the scripts peculiar to 
S. India. The importance of the work is recognised Ly all. 
That a critical edition of the Mbh. is tke desiderasum of our 
studies is also equally true. But a task of this magnitude 
requires the co-operation not only of scholars in India bct also 
from abroad, and we have every hope that the Institute will have 
a full measure. of each. 

Though the full report of the proceedings of the informal Confer- 
ence neld about two months ago in London—similar to the one 
which I have the honour of addressing today—is yet mot to hand, 
still judging from the reports received, it appears that the consi- 
deration of the European Edition of Mbh. did not form s part, 
at least a prominent part, of the deliberations of the conference. 
This makes it all the more imperative upon us to concentrate 
our best energy upon and to expedite the production of a eritical 
edition of the great Epic: and if our method and work wil gain 
confidence, as I hope it will,—and also monetary support—there 
is no reason why the work should not be an accomolished fact 
quicker than perhaps at first anticipated. 
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THE SANJAMAMANJARI! OF MAHESARASURI 
P. D. GUNE 
I. While engaged in Prakrit Selections for the University of 
Calcutta, I have had to refer to many Prakrit manuscripts that 
have not yet seen the light of the day. Satjamamafyari 
is one of them. It was kindly suggested to me by my friend 
Muni Jinavijayaji of Poona, that although the MSS. Catalogue? 
named it merely as a Prakrit work, it might be an Apabhraméa 


work for all that. І find on examination that, although small in 


size, the work is important as forming a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the Apabhramsa language. The work contains 
thirty-five doh&-verses only, but has a profuse and rather rambl- 
ing commentary, which quotes pell mell from Sanskrit, Frakrit 
and Apabhramsa works, The whole, therefore extends over 148 
folios, with 14 lines toa page. It is writen very carefully, in 
good hand with Jain peculiarities; e.g. writing kha like ska, ttha 
like cha, ete., in addition to the Prsthamatra. 

The MS. was written in Samvat 1561, «e. A. D. 1505, at the 
instance of Sàntisüri? Mabesarasiiri, therefore, must have lived 
long before the sixteerfth century. Samvat 1365 is mentioned‘ 


` at the end of a MS. of Kalakacaryakathinasam, also reputed to be 


a work of a Mahesarasüri ; and this is presumed to be the date of 
the MS. If that be so and if the two Mahesaras be one, Mahesara 
must have lived before A.D. 1309. In that case, he might have 
been a contemporary of the great Hemacandra of the twelfth 
century. But this is mere guesswork, We do not yet know 
anything more definite about Mahesara, than that he wrote the 
work under examination and that too, long before the sixteenth 
century of the Christian era. 

Besides the peculiarities in writing noted above, there are also 
one or two phonetic peculiarities to be noticed in the work. They 
are cf course due to the fact that the writer was a Jaina. They 
are (1) the initial dental n and the double nn in the body of a 


1 No. 1359 of 1886-92 of the Deccan College MSS. Library, now at the 
Bhandarkar Institute 

2 Peterson’s Report on the Search of Manuscripts, 1886-92. - 

3 सं. १५६१ मार्गछादि...औपिप्पलगच्छे तालध्वजीयभट्टारकश्री श्रीशान्तिख्रिनिर्लि- 
खापिता 

5 नृपविक्रमकालातीत सं, १३६५ बर्षे भाद्रपदे 
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word; both these are Ardhamügadhi , pezuliarities carried into 
Apabhraméa, e.g. namevina, narcvai, rirvui ete, for namtiina, 
naravai, १८७७७७; and adinnu for adina- ete. (2) The frequent 
occurrence of the yagruti, a glide-sound acopted in the Ardhamà&- 
gadhi to avoid hiatus e.g. manaqa, 9०976, wvveya for naraq 
дай, १८७०८९७ etc. 
`` As regards the subject matter cf the work, it is a condensed 
code of ethics for the followers of Jina. As the name indicates, 
it propounds self-restraint as the only door to Moksa' or final 
liberation. This restraint is of seventeen kinds (doh@ 4); viz. 
cessation from bad асзіуібіез ог five kinds, (doh@ 5 to 10) 
restraint of the five senses (dok@ 11 te 19), curbing the four 
Kasüyas or passions (4084 20 to 27) and cessation from the three 
‘Dandas or punishments (doh@ 28 to enc). | 

(a) The five sinful activities are (1) J-vahimsà, (2) Asatyam, 
(3) Adatt&dánam, (4) Maithunam. and (8) Parigrahah; or killing 
falsehood, theft, enjoyment and accepting gifts. ; 

(b) The five senses ar» well kncwn. 
. (c) The four passions are (1) Krodha, (5) Mina, (8) Maya or 
Vaiicana and (4) Lobha ; or anger. pride, ceceit and greed 

(d) The three punishments are (1) Maaodsnda, (2) Vagdanda 
or Jihvadanda, and (8) Kayadanda; or mental, vocal and corporeal 
punishments. 

"The author has propounded these very briefly, almost in 

Sütra-style and hence perhaps the neczssity of a commentary. 
The unknown commentator, a pupil of one Hemahamsasüri? 
appears, however, to Ee a very profuse writer. He illustrates 
every individual act of sañjama or restra-nt by stories of kings and 
merchants taken mostly from Prakrit sources. Some of them 
are from unknown Apathraméa works: ard this is why even the 
commentary is important for tae study of the Apabhramsa 
language. These quotaiions deserve s careful study from the 
linguistic point of view, and migat therefore be profitably put 
into print. There are, also, stray Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apa- 
bhramáa proverbs scattered throughout she work 


-5 सिरिहेमहंसञ्चरिवरा area हुत मह सयय। तेरि खगुरूण चरणं...संजममंजरिवित्ति 
WNT अहं ॥ v. 4, fol. 1. 
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IL The text and its Sanskrit translatior.. aré às follows — 
aman नमिरतिदर्सिदर्विदासिरिमउडलीढवयवीढं 1 
पासजिणे (g)? संय(ज ) 'मंसुरूवसंकित्तणं काह u १ ॥ 
dag सुरसव्थिहिं घुअड аяң ruga | 

जहि न «ян मणि atts तह दुत्तर संसारं з u 
संजमभारधुरघरह सहच्छालिडउ न जाह* 
निअज्ञणणीञ्चुवणहरणु जम्मु निरत्थड ताह ॥ :३॥ 
विरमणु पंचह आसवह इंदियनिग्गह. जत्थ 

सकसायह दंडह TAY सतरस HH तस्थ ॥ з H 
निर्ण निहुर दुट्टमृण जे पाणि बहु करंति । 

ते आवज्जिअपावभर निच्छय ача पडंति ॥ ५ | 
as म ug gag पर दूमिञ्जइ जेण | 

वसु’ नरवइ नरइहि was अलिउब्भवदोसेग.॥ ६ ॥ 





Sanskrit’ Translation :— 
чат नम्नन्रिदशेन्द्रवन्दशिरोसुकुटलीढपद्पीठम्‌ | 
पाश्चेजिनेश संयमस्वरूपसंकीतेन करिष्ये ॥ १ ॥ 
संयमः सुरसायेः श्रुतः संयमो मोक्षद्वारम्‌ । ` 
येने संयमो मनि ча: तेषां दुस्तरः संसारः u. 
संयमभारधुरंधरस्य शब्द उच्चलितो न यस्य | 
निजजननीयोवनहरणं जन्म निरर्थकं तस्य ॥ ३ ॥ 
विरमणं पञ्चभ्य आखवेभ्य इन्द्रियानिम्रहः(च) यत्र | 
सकषायानां दण्डानां दमनं AAT: STATA Uv ॥ 
бает fagi दुष्ठमनलो ये प्राणिनो बहु कुवन्ति । . 
а आवर्जितपापभरा निश्चयेन नरकं पतन्ति ॥ ५ ॥ 
अळीकं मा जल्प दुवेचनं परो दूयते येन" / 
चसुनेरपतिनेरकेषु गतोऽलीकोद्भवदोषेण ॥ ६ ॥ 
5 The MS. omits से, evidently due to inadvertance of the scribe. ` 
The 3 of the MS. is also a mistake. The right readings are Shown in 
brackets as here а 
$ जाह and ताई show that the MS. is carelessly written; the ancswara is 
correct. The same carelessness is seen in सकसायहू and Fez. v.4, where 
E alone is right 
The commentator tells how Vasu, a Yadu King, went to the seventh hell 
owing to falsehood. 
10 
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wg पाणइं dug पडइ जइ निव्बाहु न अत्थि । 

तहवि अदिन्नु म संगहासे s दूसिउ femra U ७ ॥ 
ag निव्विन्नड gergi निवसंतु संसारि । ` 

मेहुणसुहि सुमिणतरिण मण чана निवारि ॥ ८ ú 
याढपरिग्रहगहगहि उ नरु ЕНЕ ATAU । , 

fate परिग्रहडुब्वसशु सिवसुहकारणि छग्गु ॥ ९ ॥ . 
पंचासवविरमणु करहि करहि म fran पाउ | 
सिद्धिपुराधिहि उवरि जइ дэн षइट्इ भाउ ॥ зо | 
wate फरसि म उञ्बिअसि निरु erase म रज्जु | 
मञ्झात्थिउ(इ) Мес जिअ जइ मणि निव्बुइकज्ज ॥ ११ ॥ 
रसणिंदिउ тєн दनिउ रसि रमि गिद्धड जेण। 

अवर य इंदिय Raana vies निज्जिय तेण ॥ за ú 
яанаа रह करई दुग्गंधिइ सताड । | 
чий эл ана जीव म ача पाउ ॥ १३ ॥ 

जे जिणनाहह सुहकसलअवलाभअषकयतोस | 

ча तिलोअहं slang सुहमंडणयर सेस ॥ १४ ॥ 





यदि प्राणाः संशये पतन्ति यदि निर्वाहो नास्ति) ` 

तथापि अदत्तं मा संगृहाण यद्दूषितं BAT ॥ ७ ti 

यदि निर्विण्णो दुःखधचुरे निवसन्‌ संसारे | 

मेथुनसुखे «анта मनः паче, निवारय d ८ ॥ 

गाढपरिग्रहग्रहगुंहीतो नरो हारयते अपवगेम्‌ | 

аат परिग्रहदुव्येसनं शिवसुखकारणे लग ॥ ९॥ ` 

पञ्चा्रबविरमणं कुरु कुरु मा feo पापम्‌ 1 

सिद्धिपुरंध्या उपारे यदि तव प्रकटो भावः ॥ १० и 

कर्कश स्पे मोद्विज स्पष्ट कोमले मा रज्वस्व | 

सध्यरस्थिति विस्तारय जीव यदि मनसि निवेतिकायेम्‌ ॥ ११ ॥ 

«чач quu чїч रसे रस =Z येन | 

अपराणि चेन्द्रियाणि विषयगतान्ि लीलया निर्जितानि तेन ॥ १२ ॥ 
` गन्धसुगन्धे रतिं करोति दुर्गन्धे Фет । 

घ्राणेस्दियळृतोत्कषे जीव मा बध्नाति पापम्‌ ॥ १३ Н 

यानि जिननाथस्य सुख्कमलावळोकनकृतत्रोषाणि । | 

चन्यानि त्रिलोकस्य छोचनानि, झुखमण्डतपराणि इतराणि ॥ १४॥ 


` l0 One would expect ЧЇ ТӨ and no; 58 5 But Hemacandra allows an 
option in the case of a conjurct with Х, 
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पररमणी' जे रूबभारे पिक्खिवि 'जे विहि(ह)संति.। - 
रामनिबंधण ते नयण जिण जम्मवि ag हुन्ति ॥ १५॥ 
जीव म бай मणरयण सुर्णाव मणोहर Fz | 
खरनिद्वरसद्ावर्सारे मा करि मणि उच्चेड h १६ ú 
गय मय महुअर झस सलह नियनियाविसयएसत्त | 
इक्तिकेण इ इन्दियण दुक्ख निरंतर पत्त ॥ ३७॥ 
इक्किणि इंदिय झुक्किण लब्भइ दुक्ख सहसस | 
जसु पुण पंचइ Цав कह कुसळत्तणु तस्स ॥ १८॥ 
ана म रइं करहु संभावहिं अपवग्गु і 
бүч खणभंगुर विसयसुह ибт अळग्गि म रूग्यु ॥ १९॥ 
चयरपरंपर संघडइ बैहु उब्वेय करेइ । | 
कोंड वियंभिउ भेति नहु जीवहं दुग्गइ Ag ॥ २० ॥ 
वरिससहस्सिहिं я कियड qu खंजझु उवयारु । 
कोहमहानछसंगमिण सो दहि किज्जइ жыты ॥ २१ ॥ 





पररमणीं यानि STAT стат यानि विहसन्ति | 
रागांनबन्धनानि तानि नयनानि जिन जन्मन्यपि न खलु भवन्ति изчи 
जीव मा रञ्यस्व "मनोरमं श्रुत्वा मनोहरं गेयम्‌ | 
खरनिष्टुरशाब्दावसरे मा कुरु RIGITA ü १६ ॥ 
गजम्ुगमधुकरझषशलभा निजनिजविषयप्रसक्ताः | 
पुकैकेनापीन्द्रियेण दुःखं निरंतरं AAT: ॥ ३७.॥ 
एकेन इन्द्रियेण मुक्तेन लभ्यते दुःखसहस्रम्‌ | 
यस्य पुनः पञ्चापि सुक्तानि कथं कुशलत्वं तस्य ॥ १८ ॥ 
-इन्द्रियसौख्ये मा रति कुरु संभावय अपवस्‌ | 
जीव क्षणभंगुरं विषयसुखं WA ASH मा हग ॥ १९ di 
वेरपरम्परां संघटयति agaa करोति । | 
` कोपो चिजुम्मितो भ्रान्तिनेखळ जीवानां दुर्गति नयति ॥ २० а 
वर्षसहस्रेयेत्‌ कृतं तपः संयम उपकारः 
क्रोघमहानळसंगमेन स аат क्रियते क्षारः ॥ २१ H 


. M The commentator here quotes verses, both Sanskrit and Praxrit, des- 
. eribing the various failings of women. If is inzeresting to note taat most 


of these are in Apbh. Unfortunately, however, the name of the author or 
work from which they.áre taken is never mentioned 

` 12 Per haps we have to read मंग्गि and connect ib with the previous word, as 
विंसयसहमग्गि? The line then would mean ‘do not take to the path of sen- 
sua] pleasures.’ 
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माण सडप्फर विप्फुस्द विणइ न age कोइ । 

विणयविठ्ठूणह ge नाणविढत्ति न होड़ ॥ २२ u 

fag नाणेण चरित्तु बहु विण चरणेण न मुक्खु | 
सुक्खुविहीणा(णहं) ° कहवि नहु होइ निरंतर grg ॥ २३ N 
ता मिल्हेविणु माणभडु' विणय निवेसहिं Rug । 

अहव सहेसहि grasi भवपंजरि ARET U २४ ॥ 

माया (मा मा?) परवंचणु करहि परवंचंतहं पाड | 

जीचहं पावपरव्वसह नरय ARTES ठाउ ॥ २७ ll 

Seat ळोहह लहरि alta जेण ashy 1 

ag भवजलहिसमुत्तरणि फुरइ समग्गलसत्ति ॥ २६ ॥ 

जीव कसाय न (эгц алт अनु (ur? विप्फुरइ सरोसु। 
зай निरत्थड नीससिहिं करइ ative ӨҢ ॥ २७ ॥ 

जेणि न ees विसयसुहि घावतउ иши । 

तेणि भमेवड мале जपतइ जण दीणु зс ॥ 





सानो मदस्फारो विस्फुरति विनये न वतते कोपि | 
विनयविहीनस्य निष्टुरस्य ज्ञानप्रासिने भवति ॥ २२ ॥ 
विना ज्ञानेन चारित्र्य न ag विना चरणेन न मोक्षः | 
मोक्षविहीनस्य कथर्माग न खलु भवति निरन्तरं सौख्यम्‌ ú २३ N 
तत्‌ Paper सानभटं विनये निवेशय चित्तम्‌ | 
अथवा सहिष्यसि दुःखानि भवपञ्जरे Pie: ॥ २४ и 
माया परवंचनं करोति परं чыча पापन्‌ | | 
जीवानां पापपरवशानां नरकास्तिरिक्षः स्थितः ॥ २५॥ 
उत्तिष्ठन्ती लोभस्य लहरी रुद्धा (१) येन झटिति । 
तस्य भवजलूचिसमुत्तरणे स्फुरति समग्रा शक्तिः ॥ २६ ॥ 
जीव कषायं न निर्जयति अनुविस्फुरति सरोषम्‌ | 
कि निरर्थकं निश्वासेः करोति शरीरस्य शोषम्‌ ॥ २७ 1 
येन न रुद्धो विषयसुख धावन्‌ मनोमीनः | 
तेन भ्रमितव्यं wanes जल्पता जनं दीनम्‌ ॥ २८ ॥ 
13 The reading apparently cught to be as suggested in the brackets ; for 


प्रक्छुविहीणा, which ean only be nom. pl, does rot suit the context and can- 
not be construed properly. ` : 


CN 


14 The brackets indicate tke right reading, аз is also shown by निज्निणिहिं 
in v. 34. і 

15 Intermediate T, even ir Amg. is cerebralised. The text therefore is 
corrupt. . 
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संजमबंधणि बंधि धीरे धावन्तड मणहत्थि । 

ag का दिसि अहु सुकल ता पाडिइइ अणत्थि ॥ २९ ॥ ` 
aie Q aag जिणह गुण gan नाण aR । 

аг सलऊहिज्जद सञ्जणिहिं पयडियपचयणतत्त d ३० 1 
जा परदोस ससुझवइ मिच्छपवत्तणसज्ज | | 

सा जीहा मह सुहकुहरि Гал जम्मचि म करिज्ज ॥ ३१ N 
जिणचंदगुरुजणणविणउ dq संजसु TANG 1 

जे किउजइ खणभंगुरिण देहह इत्तिड सारु ॥ ३२॥ 

जो संतावइ अणुदियहं छब्विहजीवनिकाउ | | 
नरयनिबंधणकम्मरउ WS किज्जड सो काउ ॥ ३३ ॥ 
(दण्ड दमवि म)'"णु वसि करहु धरि संजमि अप्पाणु । 
मोह महाबलु निज्जिणिहिं जिम पावहि निरचाणु ॥ ३४ ॥ 
समणह чач गयवसण संजममंजरि एह 1” 

(सिरि) महेसरसूरि गुरु कन्नि goia айе ॥ ३५॥ 





संयमबंधने बध्वा धर धावन्तं मनोहस्तिनम्‌ । f 
यदि कस्मिन्‌ दिवसे, अथ सुक्तः तत्‌ पातयिष्यत्यनर्थे ॥ २९ ॥ 
जिह्वा या वणेयति जिनस्य दशोनं ज्ञानं चारित्र्यम्‌ | 

- था та सज्जनेः प्रकटितप्रवचनतत्त्वा ॥ ३० 1 

या परदोषान्‌ ич मिथ्याप्रवर्तनसउजा | 

तां जिह्वां मम सुखकुहरे जिन जन्मन्यपि मा कुरु ॥ ३१ ॥ 
जिनचन्द्रगुरुजेनविनयस्तपः संयम उपकारः | | 

यत्‌ क्रियते क्षणभङ्करेण देहस्य एतावत्‌ सारम्‌ ॥ ३२ d 

यः संतापयत्यनुदिवसं षड्विधजीवनिकायस्‌ | 
नरकनिबन्धनकर्मरतः बलिः कियतां स कायः 33 1 

qui दमयित्वा मनो वशे कुरुं घर संयमे आत्मानम्‌ । 

मोह महाबलं निर्जय यथा प्राप्स्यसे निर्वाणम्‌ ॥ ३४ od. 
samai भूषणं गतव्यसनां संयममञ्जरीमेताम्‌ | 
श्रीमहेश्वरसूरिगुरचः कर्णे क्रणन्ति श्रुणुत ॥ ३ ॥ 

15 The text is hopelessly gone to pieces here. But the excerpt in the com- 
mentary leaves no doubt that 408 is the first word, and some form, most 
likely the Absolutive, of दम्‌ , is the second. The letter before 0] is torn, but 
the commentary shows that it must be म. | I 

-17 Thus Peterson in his Fourth Report, 1886-92, p. 122 of Extracts. The 


ъ MSS. was evidently in а better condition when it was acquired. 
13 Peterson’s right guess for a torn word, 
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ІП. Grammatical forms iu the work. 
(а) Declension :— 
1. Singulars, 
Nom. Masc. निम्गह, माण, दुत्तर, संजसु, नरु, उवयारु, निवर्सतु; नरबइ, 
gf ; वसु. | ` 
» Neut. दमणु, Tare, चरित्तु; जम्सु. 
, Fem. sie, जहा; सत्ति, विढत्ति, लहरि; उती. 
Acc. Mase. नरय, दुःख, BAT; अपवग्गु, TET; अप्पाणु. 
Меш. अलिड, पाउ, йз; मण, पसरंतु. 
Fem. दुग्गइ, रइ; रइ; रखणी. ° 
Instr. Mase, RAN, ain, इक्तिकेण ; апаа, भंगुरिण. 
Fem. लई | 
Gen. Mase, शुरंघरह, दण्डह, नाहह, Raag, समणह, 
Fem. giu. 
Loc. Masc. ` विणइ, Sag, संसारि, फरसि; कोमलइ, सुगंधिई; विणय 
Cfo- Fang.) 
Меш. सस्थि; मणि. 
४००, Ao, जिन, जीव, 


92, Plurals. 
Nom. Maso maag पत्त, पाणि Sk. प्राणिनः). ¿ 
Меш. इंदिय, чач; джет; पाणइ, 01, पञ्चइ. 
Ace. Neut. दुःख; gagi. е 
Instr. Mase. नींससिर्दि, सयणिहि, सस्थिहि, सहस्सिहि. 
Abl. Masc. WH, vraag. 
Gen Masc. & Neus. 'घुरंधरह, तिठोअहं, जीचहं, dug, परव्वसह. 
Loc. яңа. 


3. Pronominal Forms. 
Sing. & Plu. 
Nom. को; सो, सा; एह; जि, at, जे; से 
Ас Я. 
Inst. जेण, जेपि; तेण, तेजि; जेहि 
Gen, महद, #29; dE, ताह, तस्स; तसु, ae; जसु. जाह. 
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(b) Conjugation :— 

Present. हाइ, हात; करइ, करइ, करड, करात; WISI AAS": नह; 
निजिणइ; qeu; पडइ, TSR; THE. | 

Imper. करि करहि करहु; (ач, संभाचहिँ; निवारि; धरि; 
THE, रज्ञ; SY; THE 

Pmt. सहेसहि; wiser 

Opt. करिज. 

Pass. किजह, किजउ, दूमिजइ, सलदिजइ. 

Absol, बंधि, पिक्खिवि, सुणवि, मिलहि, मिल्हेविणु. 

Part. Pres. Raka, पसरंतु, उठती. 

» Past. घुअड, घरिउ; Tas, इसिउ, ча; fires. 

These and other forms speak for themselves. But š few 
remarks on them will not be out of place, 

IV. The forms of the Nominative and Accusative cf the 
masculine and neuter—a bases show, beside their legitimase—u 
ending, also an—a ending. ‘This is a tendency which becomes 
accentuated in the modern Aryan vernactlars derived through 
Apabhramsa. They 1086 their case terminations, so thet, for 
instance there is nothing to distinguish between the subject and 
object ofa sentence. The same is to be said with regard 70 the 
plural of these cases. This tendency has affected even the femi- 
nine bases, which, besides the regular—m ending for the Accus- 
ative singular also show forms without it; ».g. ra? and тайл, sk 
тайт ; duggai, sk. dwrgatim. 

In such a small work as this, it is in vain to look fora variety 
of forms, We therefore miss the alternative endings for the 
Instrumental, the Genitive, or the Locative. Still the pronoun 
of the third person shows taha, taha, tasu; tassa, forms that are 
taught by Hemacandra. Some deviations from him should be 
noted. 

(1) In the Nom., Асе, of neuter—a bases, there is the— c end- 
ing in addition to—4 mentioned by Hemacandra. 

(2) In the Instr. sing. of—a bases, the ena becomes weekened 
into ina. The original cause was perhaps metre, but the change 
then became universal. 

(8) Correspondingly, the Instr. pl shcws -chim for -ekim of 
Hemacandra, 
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(4) The Gen. sing. 2f—a bases sh-ws-ha. Thisis perhaps 
taken from the plural cf—4 bases withzut its anuswara. 

(5) The—ham whick Hemaezndra allows in the Gen. pl. of 
-i and -u bases only, appears tc have bze- generalised. Hence we 
get forms like jivaham. 

(6) The Loc. sing. o^—42 bases shows, teside the legitimate—14 
added to the-g less base, an-? added tc tae-« base and without 
sandhi, e.g, komalat 

. (7) The Abl. pl. shows a -ha endi-g, whereas Hemacandra 
teaches hw or hu, eg Ssavaha. | 

Not much need be said regarding verbal forms, except that 
there appears to be a lerge choice of them, eg. Катай, karei and 
karaim for sk. karoti 

In the Imperative, fcr the 2nd pers, zing. there appears to be 
besides usual forms like rafijahi und rajju taught by Hemacandra 
and -therefore to be fcund in Fische} a form ending in -5 eg. 
kar, dhari, १८७७४, This is just the rm found in old Marathi; 
later Marathi has dropped even the—« 

The Future shows forms both in -ha axd -sa, e.g. sohesat and 
padihai I 

The Absolutive hus, besides—yi and—24wu a form in— eg 
bandhi for sk. байд, 

-This brief examinaticn of the work is enough to show that the 
discovery of such works howsoever sms] they may be, would be 
very useful linguistically, as it is bound te throw more light on 
the Apabhraméa languzge, than we act:ally receive from the few 
known Apabhrainga works. The exam.nation of the language of 
Apabhramáa passages in the commentary must form a separate 
study А 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


А brief Review of the Paicaraira System with special: refer- 
ence to two recent publications * of the Adyar Library - 
bearing on the subject 


Of the whole Райсагаіга! literature; by no means small ог un: 
important, very little has been known so fzr. The little that is 
known was based chiefly on. the apocryphal Samhita called 
Jiadndmrtasara ох Naradiya. This work together with eleven 
other genuine texts,?° published about 1890, was the only 
representative of a Samhit& literature amounting to abouta mil: 
lion and a half glokas. Naturally, then, is the literature abcut the 
Páficar&tra system scanty enough. °‘ Das Sastitantra’ (Z.L.M.G. 
1914) by Dr. Е. Otto Schrader, ‘The Paficaratras or Bhagavet-Sas- 
tra’ (J. R. A. S. 1911) by Поушайсагуа Svamin, and ‘Étude du 
Райсагалта” Mélanges de Harlez, p. 265) by A. Roussel, is about 
all that Dr. Schrader in his Introduction io the Райсатайга, amd 
the Ahirbudhnya Samhita thinks worth. mentioning. Sir R. Gi 
Bhandarkar, in the Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research III. 6 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 1918, X, the 
Paücaratra or Bhágavata System, pp. 38—41, gives a summary 
of what was then supposed to be known of and about this system 


of philosophy and religion. True, Bhandarkar has overlooked 


that at the time when he wrote Vaisnavism Saivism ets. ten 


* 1. Ahirbudhnya Samhita of the Pancarawa Agama, edited for the 
Adyar Library, by M. D. Ramanujacharya, Head Pandit. ‘Adyar Library 
under the supervision of F. Otto Schrader, Ph. De. Director, Adyar Library, 
Vols. I, II; Adyar Library, Madras, S. 1916 

IL Introduction to the Рапсатойга and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita by 
Otto Schrader, Ph. D., Director, Adyar Library, Adyar; Madras, S. 1816 

1 In the text of the review the transliteration adopted for this journal is 
used; to secure accuracy, however, the quotatiors are given in thair own 
transeription. .The only practical difference lies in transliterating nasa- 
lised म; in the Annals साहंता, for instance, is given by Samhita, in the quot 
ations. by Samhita | 

Tae number eleven supposes that the Bharadvaja Samhite published in 
Telugu characters without date has been printed about the same time as the 


` other tori байам з ~ ° PN : 
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more Райсаг га Sarnhitšs were accessit.e than he thought: yet 
it would be altogether oat of keeping wizh the spirit of ancient 
India to take him to task for the oversight and she necessary 
consequences of it. For we, the younger generation, are all in 
some sense or other Sisyas of Guzu Bhandarkar, and rather than 
blame the guru, the $isyas will feel grateful to Providence for 
furnishing them with ampler resources than it was the guru’s 
fate to possess. Nor should it be forgotten that Bhandarkar's 
critical acumen first exposed the spuriot3 character of the Nara- 
diya? During the time when Vaisnavism Saivism, еіс. was 
written, the edition cf the Ahirtudhny= Samhita under review 
was then in preparation. And it will h:tdly be too much to say 
that Pandit R&m&nuj&ücürya and Dr. Sehrader’s edition cf this 
text із apt to become a landmark in the study of the Paficargtra. 

As Dr. F. O Schrader under whose actual supervision the 
(greater part of the) Ahirbudhnya Sarithita was edited has, in 
his Introduction given & review of the whole Р осагй та system 
and a summary of the 4hirdudhnya балий, the introduction 
may be treated of first, and a few remarks on the edition of the 
text added in conclusion. 


The Introduction 


The Introduction to the Paficaradirs and the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita is a ‘separate but uniform companion volume’ to the 
edition of the Sarhhit& cext itself It was to be ‘an exhaustive 
monograph intended vo serve as ап introduction to the study’? 
of the two volumes of the Samhit& Jnhesitatingly it may be 
added: it is an excellent monagraph, she result of many years’ 


3 L.c, p. 41. Не also pcinted out that th: Ramanujiyas rejected this 
Samhita as apocryphal before. And Sit is a =trange misfortune that of all 
the works bearing the паше of the Pancaratra .....exactly the one Samhita 
called Jnanamrtasara or Naradiya was destmed to survive in Northern 
India in order to be pubiished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal under the 
name of ‘ Narada Pancsratra.’ For it was taken afterwards for granted that 
this production...... was a faithful reflection of the real Pancaratra, and thus 
iv happened that an altogether wrong mpression of the latter obtained until 
quite recently both in Europe and, with the esception of the small Vaisna- 
vaite circle.....even in Indis." Schrader, Introduction, pp. 2-3. 

4 Prefatory Note to the test ед Мон of the Ahirbudhnye Samhfta, p. VIL 


= 
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work, done by a writer eminently fit for the task—‘a book small 
in size but rich in contents’. 

The text of the Introduction gives a reliable description of 
ihe Páficarütra, of its literature, of the system, and of one of its 
best representatives, the Ahirbudhnya Samhita. Among other 
things the copious footnotes appended to almost every page. show 
the author's full grasp of the subject and his wide reading. It is 
certainly not an easy task to find or cut a way through the jungle 
of such a literature. An abstract idea has to be gathered Irom a 
mass of details. of secondary importance, a leading principle is to be 
abstracted ; statements, seemingly or really at variance with one 
another, must be viewed in sucha light that the contradiction 
disappears or, at any rate, does not injure the whole system, and 
80 forth 

Part I. The literature of the P&ücar&tras. After some instruc- 
tive remarks on the inspired aad non-inspired literature, and on 
the name Samhita and its synonyms, the author gives a synopsis 
of the Sarhhit& lists found in the Kapiijala, Padma, Visrru, and 
Hayasirsa Samhitäs and in the Agni Ритата. To the Sam- 
hit&s contained in these lists eight more have to be added 
‘which are extant but apparently not included in any of the 
lists’ The synopsis gives 210 Saimhitàs, but a ‘complete list 
should some day reveal many more names’.’ Though. some of 
the lists used are coquetting with the number 108, which lays 
them open to suspicion, yet Dr. Schrader vindicates their authen- 
ticity. If there remains, for the time being, some doubt about 
the number of the Samhitas, the Paficarátrin may point to the 
number of the Upanigads as an excuse. The Upanisads are 
writings of more common interest than the Райсагалга, Sarshitas ; 
it was hardly more difficult to take stock both of the material 
handed down and the traditional view about their canonicity, 
and yet it took, perhaps, a great deal longer to settle a fairly 
recognised canon of the Upanisads than it will take to ascertain 
that of the Райсатафга Samhitas. Discussing the chronology of 
the Samhités—which also has its counterpart in the Unanisad 


5 Prefatory Note to the Introduction, p. V. 
6 Ор. Introduction, pp. 11; 175: Additions and Corrections 
7 Introduction, р. 12 : 
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chibifology: аё far as definite. dr: rather indefinite data go—thé 
author tells us that ‘the Ряйсаг га must have originated in the 
North: of India: and stosequently spread to the South.'? He 


. comes to the conclusion ‘that the Samhit& literature falls into 


three-classes: (1) the or:ginal Samhitas. to which belong most of 
the extant works; (2) the much smaller South Indian class com- 
prising the legitimate descendants of 99888 1; and (8) the still 
smaller class, North and South Indian, cf apocryphal or spurious 
Sarhhités. To the third class must te assigned ail Samhités 
which: are ‘specially connected with some cult or teaching of 
modern growth such as she exclusive worship of Rima, ६५४६; 
etc., and (or) which have given up some essential dogma of the 
Рӣйсатӯфта, such .as that of the Vyühzs'.? As the Nüradiya 
both serves the cult of EAdh& in particular and has given up the 
doctrine of the Vyühas, -t is undoubtedly spurious, Fixing with 
Schrader as the terminus ad quem. of the original Ра саг га 
Sarhhitiis the eight century, and with Shandarkar™ the time of 
the original Bhagavata system as early zs the third century B.C., 
we may understand the vast change from ¢he Ek&üntika Dharma 
preached: by the Bhagavadgité into the popular Vaisnavism of 
the Раяйсаг га, Sarhhit@s. In the chronological order the Ahir- 


budhnya Samhit@ is prt in the-third place among the oldest 
‘texts, The name of the РАйсагй бга is given as equivalent to five 


tantras or sarhhitds, so that “ ratra,” originally “night,” * would 
have come to. mean—hov we do not kncw—both a cardinal doc- 
trine. of a system as well as the chapter эг work dealing with that 
doctrine ".? But the ‘low’ is just the thing one would like to 
learn: ‘There musi be some event or practice to which the use 
of гёбга in this sense gees back. Compare the parallel adduced 
by. Dr. Schrader himself in Thousand and one Nights meaning 
as many stories, Possibly the English “hour”, German 
“ Stunde", may afford a parallel to “ratra”, as it signifies not 


$ L.c. p. 16. 

9 Loe. p. 19. - . dl а d m x. uox 
10 See Bhandarkar, 1.0. page 41, and Schrade: /niroduction, p. 19. n. 3. 

11 Bhandarkar, l.c. pp. 38-39. . сон हैं : БЭХ 
12 Introduction, p. 24. © 

18 Lic. p. 24, n. 1, 
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only the measure of time but also that which is done during the 
time, such as prayer, teaching, etc... | : ps 
The traditional: subject matter of a РЯйсаг та "Samh:t& is 
1 Јата, 2 Yoga, 3 Kriya, 4 Caryd. These categories are 
by no means significative of all that is contnined in the P&ücar&- 
tra system, and treated: of in the classical texts. The system 
contains, in-fact, a good stretch of the wkole range from ‘ Him- 
mel durch die Welt zur Hoelle’. It may bə said to be the rule 
in the history of Indian thought that philosophy does not occupy 
an inéependent, watertight place, but practically every system of 
philosophy is constructed with a view to religious tenets, 
—emanates from them, or is, at least, coupled with them. The 
rule holds good in our case. Religion dominates, the ‘super- 
natural’ and preternatural element regulates the whole compass 
of subjects: the divine worship with its festivals, temples, and 
images, yoga, magic, occultism, domestic observances, the social 
order. Even philology falls within its boundary lines. So much 
about the literature of the РЯйсаг та, revealed by the present 
publication. Зав | 
Рат IL The philosophy of the Paficaratras:—The Paricaratra 
hes with many of its rival systems two tenets in common: the 
doctrine of the cosmic Nights and Days and the axiom, as, from 
ihe Indian point of view, it might justly bs called, of the samsàra 
re-birth. There is, however, a good deal in the system which may 
claim a fair degree of originality. The absolutely first principle 
which is * Kalato’nanta’ of infinite durance, is the highest Self, the 
Lord, Purusa. He considers, though, the period called Para (she life 
period of Brahman) as his *day' and does night-work by send- 
ing Brahman and the rest to sleep. The Day of Brahman 
inéludes 36, 000 Minor Dissolutions which take place after each 
period of 432, 000, 000 years, or after 25, 552, 000, 000, 000 years. 
This figure might satisfy any geologist for the slowest evolution. 
But was the theory of evolution absolutely foreign to the ancient 
cosmiogonies, when they almost invariably adhered to the dogma. 
srsti, sthiti, pralaya?. Whatever the scientific merit of tke Day 
and Night tenet may be, the Ahirbudhnyz Samhita has clothed 
‘tne philosophical thought in a magnificert poetical comparison: 
‘ During the Day the universe is like a sky sprinkled all over with 
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cirrus clouds—the Br&hmic Eggs, of wh-ch there are koti-arbudas 
of koti-oghas of kotis (an unimaginatly high number); while 
during the Night it resembles a sky without a single cloud '. 
The author's remark 77 is undoubtedly correct ‘ that the theore- 
tical philosophy of the Päñcarātras is inseparably bound up with 
the story of creation, anc can therefore hardly be treated more 
conveniently than in taking the latter taroughout as......starting 
point’. This way of proceeding pats, no doubi, the main doctrine 
of the Paficar&tra in she foregrourd, anc it is likely to produce a 
true picture of the system. It has, however, the drawback that 
the usually acknowledzed ‘distinct tranches of philosophical 
. doctrine or even philosophy and theology are apt to be mixed up 
‘In the eighth and last part © of the Cosmic Night (paurnsi 
rütri) the great Sakti of Visnu, awakened as it were by His com 
mand, “ opens her eyes."" Ths ‘means that the Sakti......... 
flashes up, with an infinitely small part of herself, in her dual 
aspect of kriyd (acting) and bhati (becoming), that is Force and 
Matter’. It must be borne in mind that Visnu and Laksmi 
are two really distinct Beings. Tae dueligm may be due to the 
necessity of having an active principle in order to preserve the 
‘ transcendent’ character of Visnu himself. The Kriy& Sakti is 
“the Sudarsana portion of Laksmi; ior it is identical with 
Visnu’s “ Will-to-be” symbolised by the Sudarsana or discus. 
Being independent of space and time, + is called “undivided” 
(niskala), in contradistinztion to the Bhati Sakti which is divided 
in many ways and is out а 'myriadih part (kott-améa of the 
Sakti, that is an infinitely less pcwerful manifestation than the 
Kriya Sakti. _ As the Ѕтдагбапа is the instrument of Visnu, we 
may say that Visnu, Kzi7& Sakti and Brüti Sakti are respectively 
the causa officiens, causa instrwmentalis, causa materialis of 
the world. However, tke transcendent aspect of Visnu (Param 
Bréhma) remains so completely in the background in the Райса- 
rütra that we are practically only conce:ned with the one force 
(Laksmi) which, as Bhüti, appears as the universe, and, as Kriya, 


м Lic. p. 29 

15 L,e. p. 27 
` 16 The eighth part of the Pralaya is called Layantima, l.c. p. 29, n. 4 
- जा Leo. p. 29 
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vitalises, governs. 1075 ‘The Unemsa of Laksmi is the starting 
point of the existence and activity: of the theological and philoso- 
phical principles of the P&fiearütra. In the gradual development 
of these principles a higher or pure, an intermediate, a lower 
primary, and a secondary or gross creation are to be distingvished. 

The Higher or * Pure Creation ’:—The intertwining of philoso. 
phy and theology of the natural and the supernatural. is perhaps 
nowhere more conspicuous than in the chapter on Higher Crea- 
tion which safely might be cailed the theology of the Райсаг та. 
It treats of the nature, the attributes, the manifestations of the 
(double) creative principle as well as of heaven. 

‘The first phase of the manifestation of Laksmi is called $ud- 
dhasrsti, * pure creation,” or gunonmesadasa, that is the stage 
(following the waveless stage) in which the attributes (бита) of 
God make their appearance’. Sakti, Guras, Vyühas, Avatüras 
are tke chief active principles in this first stage of evolution. For 
an accurate definition, a true description, and a consistent classi- 
fication of all these the reader is referred to the monograph itself. 
The doctrine of the Paramavyoman, the Higaest Heaven, in Paiica- 
rštra terminology called Vaikuntha, is very ably propoundec there 
too. It is, to say the least, interesting to see what the Paficeratra 
theologians felt time and again about the problems that oceupied 
and baffled other Hastern and Western thinkers, and how they were 
more than once fortunate enough to hit on the right solution. 
The question, for instance, how an absolutely unchangeabl2 sub- 
stance may act (in creation) is solved by the six Gunas. ‘The 
` evolution of the Gunas does not in any way affect the being or 
essence of God; it merely being concerned with His “becoming” or 
‘manifestation’, that is, His Sakti. Through the three pairs 
of what are called the Six Gunas (sdédgupy), to wit: Knoviedge, 
Lordship, Power, ete., does the Pure Creation [or first stage] of 
[His] becoming take place". Even Laksmi owes, as has been 


18 L.c. pp. 30-31. If, however, Laksmi alone acts, and everything she does 
is the mere expression (in action) of the Lord's wishes, and if Visnu and 
Laksmi are really two distinct principles (see below), then Visnu can only be 
called the causa moralis of the creation 

19 T..c. p. 31. 

70 L.c. p. 32. 
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` pointed out above, a&.least her role in tae system to this neces- 
“sity, " for Laksmi alone acts, but ever7thing she does is the mere 
expression of the Lord's wishes "3! के is highly to be regretted | 
that the philosophical principle implied ia, and expressed by, the 
terms Kriyà and Bhüti-Sakti, Force a-d Matter, has not been put 
more into prominence, The Paicarasta yas here on the track of 
Aristotle's (h)ute and energeia. This principle, duly developed, 
would not only have saved the system fom a lot of unnecessary 
mythological ballast, but also have given it a higher rank in 
philosophy. The three pairs of Gunes mark ‘the beginning of 
that process of emanation which зав Leen well defined as “ә pro- 
cess which, while bringing the produc 1n-o existence, leaves the 
source of the product unchanged” In the РЕйсаг та all 
these and the following emanatioas (æ well as the primary Ava- 
tàras) form a chain of links, each dependirg on the previous one, 
like one flame proceedi-g from another by being lit at it. Here 
is, of course, an apostasy from pantheBtic views, but at the same 
time a parallel, however distant, to the theory of one ofthe great- 
est masterminds of the West, tie s=-za Jed Traducianism of St. 
Augustine, according to which th» hu zar souls were propagated 
as one candlelight proceeds from the o-her. The Райсагайга 
doctrine of the Avatiras or Vibhsvas scntains among others this 
pecularity that ‘the Avataras ere rat zonfined to human and 
animal forms: the vegetable kingjom is szmetimes chosen, as in 
the cuse of the crooked mango tre» in she Dandaka Forest men- 
tioned by Visvaksens S...... as an instexce of this class of incarna- 
tions’. The author's remark shat zh: Antaryami Avatara 
{which needless to say, points back 5c Jpanisad teaching] ‘is 
the mysterious power wiich appears ss i-stinet and the like, 
touches on a riddle for she answer to प्या the philosopher and 
scientist alike would feel grateful, if it shoald prove to be correct. 


21 Lic. p. 30. : S xut n 

22 Le. p. 34, The definition of emanztion im (ae Introduction is, quoted 
from Chatterji, Kashmir Sbzivism, р. 59. This -efinition is ativyapta, ip- 
cluding the product of creas on as well. : 1 : 

23 Lic. p. 48: 

21 Lic. p. 49. 
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The Intermediate Creation :—“¢ Based’ on Pure Creation,” but 
performed with only one myriadth part of the infinitely small 
portion of divine energy employed in it, is that other manifesta- 
tion of the Bhüti Sakti which is ‘different from the pure one’ 
(Suddhetara), that is, partly ‘mixed’ and partly ‘impure, 
namely the Kütastha Purusa and the Maya Sakti with their 
respective developments. This Non-pure Creation falls into a 
primary and a secondary one, and the former, арын, consists of 
two well defined stages? of which the first...... may well be 
called the Intermediate Creation". “The Kiiastha Purusa 
is the soul of souls, that is to say, the totality, regarded as the 
source of all disembodied but karma-bound (non-liberated souls 
before the creation and after the dissolution of the ‘non-pure’ 
universe"? Both the Kütastha Purusa and the Maya Sakti 
originate from Pradyumna, the Vyüha. This origin has been 
made to agree with the data of the Purusa Sükta; the Kütastha, 
consequently, is also called “the Purusa of four pairs, “the 
Manus’, etc. The Maya Sakti “is the same бо the material uni- 
verse as is the Kütastha to the world of sols ;...... it is the non- 
spiritual energy which comes into existence, by the side of the 
Purusa, as the primitive form of the ‘matter’ or ‘nature’ 
(pratriv) into which the Manus are destined to gradually 
‘descend’”.®8 This Mülaprakrti, as the Maya Sakti is also. 
called, has two manifestations: the gunamayavapus (equivalent 
to the Sankhya Prakrti) and the Kalamayavapus, The Püficara- 
tra and the Sankhya Prakrti are, then, only inadequately identi- 
cal. In this stage of creation the cosmo-anthropic evolution 
begins: the Manus descend into the successive Tattvas, the Sakti, 
and her two educts, the Niyati and the Kala, the Sativa, Rajas 
and the Tamas Gunas, and stay in each of them ior a zime as 
foetus. In this phase as well as in that of Pure Creation the 
originality of the Pañearštra system is perhaps shown at its best. 

The Lower Primary Creation —" The ‘descent’ of the Manus 
into Matter having reached the Tamo Guna....... and the three 


?5 Comma inserted by the reviewer. 
26, Introduction, pp. 59-60. 
27 Lec. pp. 60-61. 
28 Т.с. p. 62. . 
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Gunas having joined to form thé Milaprakrti, there follows now 
that evolution which is the only on» kaown to the Classical 
Sünkhya with which...... the Райсагаїса does on the whole, but 
not throughout, agree"? Неге indsed, we find the closest 
approach of the Páücarütra бо tie Sátkhya. Beyond the two 
factors Purusa and Prakrti which балКауа postulates, Praficaratra 
introduces Kāla, the Time. This add tiomal element arrests the 
attention. The Kāla spoken of here is cifferent from the Subtle 
Time which is instrumer.tal in the seccnd stage of evolution. It 
cannot be gainsaid that this Gross Kàlz bears to а certain extent 
the stamp of Rants T:me conceived a3 an Anschauungeform, a 
form of perception. Denying this wotid, indeed, be throwing 
away a fine datum for the comparat ve history of philosophy. 
Dr. Schrader seems to fizht shy о: the parallel, why? His dis- 
eussion on Mahat will for some time to come give the best inform- 
ation on the subject. The furthe> dereionment through Abai- 
kāra and Indriyas is only partly icentizal with the same stages 
in Sankhya, notwithstarding the ase cf sbe same terms. Curi- 
ously enough, we find at the end of the treatise on this period in 
Райсагабга the Jiianabhramsa, anc the author thinks it ‘ corres- 
ponds to the Fall of Msn in Jewish and Christian theology '.20 
To judge, however, from the ассолпёз given in the sources, the 
Jñanabhramša cannot be said bub inadeqaately to correspond to 
the Fall of Man, since is omits tae act of sin and restricts the 
weakening of human nature to the int3lleet alone, Few theolo- 
gians, though, would hes.tate to see in the Jiianabhramsa reflec- 
tion of the universal tradition of a сабалбгооВе that befell human 
nature in pre-historic times. 

The Secondary or Gross Creaticn. This is the stage at which 
other traditional cosmogonies developed “rom the Vedic accounts 
start. ‘The principles...... created, exixting separately with their 
respective faculties, со:14 not vithoit coalescing into a mass 
(sanhatin, vind) create beings. They, than, from Mahat down to 


29 Lc: p. 68. 

30 L.c. p. 78. 

31 The author himself seems to feel that His translation of Nityas and 
Suris with Angels (p. 56; is not quite ccrrect Very likely it was the want 
of a better term that made tim adopt tais inadecuate one. ° 
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the Gross Elements, became massed together, under the influence 
of the foremast Puraga. Then......an egg was produced from the 
navel of Padmanabha, who is а portion of Myself, and...... thou, 
O Lotus-born one, becamest the womb of the world. It is thus 
that at the beginning of creation this old world came to arise 
from Prakrti^*". So far the Padma Tantra (I. 5. 19-21). 

For the various stories about the factors of the creation and 
the conflicting statements about the beginning of individual life 
within the Egg in particular, as well as their reconcilaticn, the 
reader is referred to the Introduction. 

Mythological fancy is at work in the statement that the 400 
Visnus became 800 Manas; philosophy has taken leave. 

Nature and Destiny of the Soul. The Pàáücharütr& does 
not, of course, shirk the question about the nature and 
the destiny of the soul after death and during the Cosmic 
Night. * When the Day of the Lord has expired and the 
Great Dissolution is finished, nothing remains but the Wazers of 
Infinity and floating on them, on the leaf of a banian-tree (vata- 
pattra) a babe whose name is ‘the Void’ (Sanya), The babe is 
Visnu, the sleepless One, sleeping the sleep of Yoga. In his 
‘womb’ (kuksi) are sleeping all the souls,” 33 located in different 
parts according to their fitness for Liberation. In Paficaratra 
there is neither the Gradual Liberation (kramamvukti) of the 
Vedanta nor the identity of the soul with she Lord to be found. 
The expression ekibhavati means but the soul's joining the Lord 
and becoming latent in him. 16 does not mean that the soul 
loses its own individuality. Not even the union between the 
Lord and Laksmi goes beyond a perfect erabrace, And above all, 
in spite of the fact * that although the language of the Advaita is 
occasionally met with in the Райсагафга Samhitas, the chief char- 
acteristic of that philosophy, namely its illusionism (máyá-váda), 
1з altogether absent from them’. Two raore details of interest 
may be added. The Viüsnutilaka says, 11.170, that the inhabi- 
tants of the nether worlds (azala, etc.) are said to be so happy as 
to have no longing for heaven. Is there here some thought 


‚ 82 Introduction, pp. 19-80. 
. .88 L.c. p. 86, 
34 L.c. p. 93. 
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akin to the Limbo of Ohristisn Eschatology? Discussing the 
seeming contradiction between the soul's being vibhwu, omni- 
present and trasarenu-pramana, zf the size of a mole, Dr. Schra- 
der interprets very well and in the above compound as “ ‘spatially 
restricted’ and as the opposite of tat which is, not so much 
omnipresent, as beyond space "35 

Tt may be said, on the whole, that she РАйсаг та has taken 
over some of the terms without their technieal meaning from 
Vedanta, some terms wit1 their contents from the older Saikhya; 
another portion of the system may be traced to the Vedic tradi- 
tion, as well as to a stock of mythological and philosophical ideas 
common to other systems and the Püücarütra; the rest of terms 
and ideas was found and developec witain the school itself as a 
natural outcome of an evolution o£ docsrine during many centu- 
ries, . f a 

Part HI. The Ahirbudhnya Samhita :—After having given 
the Mass-material, the author explains the name of the 
Samhité.  Satrange enough, the. "isnuitie Samhita bears 
the name of Siva. It was comoosed im Kaslimir. The age 
of the text is placed somewhere besween 800 and 800 A.D. This 
date reveals the interesting fact that at and before Sankara’s' 
time there existed in India a philosoph eal and religious system 
the adherents-of which must haze been not only numerous but 
were to.be found: from the valleys of Xashmir.down to Orissa 
and Mysore. . 

To give the brifest possible scmmary of the. dhirbudinya 
Samhita which without she Supplemens ülls 643 pages, we may 
with Dr. Schrader class tae principal st-bjecis as follows:— ` 

(1) Philosophy; * 
(2) Linguistic occultism (mantra-Sástra) ; 
(8) Theory of magical figures (yantra-gastra) ; 


35 L.c..pp. 90-91. ; On р: 90:: п. 1, the-autaoz refers to “Die Seele des 
Menschen” by Prof. Rehmke of Greifswald, who has recourse to the ubi- 
quitas of the soul to explain how “one Soul should be simultaneously con- 
nected with several bodies.” The suggestiom is perhaps not impertinent 
that this and kindred questions have been systematicaliy treated in longum- 
еі-Гаїит in aristotelean-seholastie philosophy -rom the times of S. Thomas 
Aquinas (died 1274) down to she present day. 
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(4) Practical magic (maya yoga) ; 

(8) Yoga; ку We 

(6) Temple-building (mandira-nirmana) ; 

(7) Image-making (pratistha-vidhi) ; - 

(8) Domestic observances (samsküra, Zhnika); 

(8) . Social rules (varnüsrama-dharma) : 

(10) Public festivals (utsava). | 
Going over the Samhita * we find that there is nothing in it 

about the tenth subject, and only a few occasional contributions 
to the sixth and seventh; that there are: one chapter on socio- 
logical matters, one on initiation and two on worship (eighth 
subject), also two on Yoga; and that the science of diagrams, е{с., 
is represented by some eight chapters, while subjects 1, 2 end 4 
occupy each of them about one-fourth of she Samhi;à, subject 
nos being confined to chapters 1 to 14 but naturally also often 
referred to in the rest of the work, Roughly speaking we may 
say that half of the Samhita deals with »ccultism, theoretical 
and practical, one-fourth with philosophy, and one-fourth with 
the remaining subjects +. It seems to be safer to assume’ that 
the preponderance given to occultism is but a natural feature of 
the waole system than thatthe present Samhità shows peculiar 
dispreportion. It appears to be the fate of every system of 
religious thought to drift into mere ceremonialism or occultism 
or sentimentalism, if it either never has had a sound philosophical 
basis or has shaken off the reins of sober pailosophical guidance. 
The power of interpretation occasionally shown in our Samhita 
may be illustrated by $lokas 7.9, adh. II, where the explanation 
of the word Sudargana is attempted: “it denotes Visnu’s will-to- 
be (syam iti saùkalpa), darsana (seeing, sight), meaning prok- 
sana (prospective thought), and sw (well, perfectly) expressing 
its being unimpeded by time and space ". - But the Samhita 
writer was certainly not incapable of philosophical thinking, 
otherwise he could not have written: ‘pramainam yena tat sarvam 
iyattam pratipadyate' adhy. X. sl. 15, Terms, however, like 
idantà' adhy. IIT. śl. 8, show that the writer’s mind had not quite, 


36 Fatroduction, p. 99. 
: 87 Ine. p. 101. 
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been engrossed by the endeavour -o make very principle appear 
in а concrete form. The tendency to illustrate a doctrine by stories 
is, of course, as universal as ib is natural. And there is nothing 
wrong in it, if the autho> in Adh. LIX sl. 2-39 tries to interpret 
such an important text as the Purasa Sükta in his own way and 
for his own purpose. Of its proper valus the Samhita is convinced 
when styling itself tantra sara, ७858010301 philosophy, Adh. LXI 
, $1. 20, and allowing itself to be imparted orly to the three higher 
castes. The general Visnuitie teadercy went rather the other 
way. Every careful and unbiassed reader will readily admit that 
there are passages in the text where naicher the ordinary philo- 
sopher nor the methodical philologist is. any longer able to follow. 
The Parigista of the Samhita, caled Srizudarsanasahasrana- 
matantram, does not justify its tile, giving only 560 names, but 
it shows the popularity of the text to wich it is attached. 

Two appendices, the one of cosmalogral, she other of devotion- 
al contents, are added to the ¢trotuction. Not less than 
six Indices, exhausting tae шолор ‘aph in every direction and, in 
some cases, going even b2yond the text, enhance the value of the 
book. It might be hard to finc andthe? instance where the 
contents of a book have been to such ал extent sifted and mar- 
shalled under the letters of the alphab:t. The three pages Addi-. 
tions and Corrections ar» perhaps due to the peculiar circum- 
stances: under which the book was written; they show, at all 
events, that the author wished to give all and the best he had 
and did not like to leave his work 7710-0710: 

The Text Edition of the АЛлтбчл гуд, Samhita. 

A few words on the Text Ed tion of she Sarhhità itself will 
suffice, Owing to the special diffisultiss under which the book 
has been published, the uniformity of metkod has suffered in a 
few respects which have been mensioned br the Assistant Diree- 
tor of the Adyar Library in the Prefatory Note to the Edition. 
It is in particular vo be regretted that she decision about all the 
doubtful readings has nob been wiih Lr. Schrader. The list of 
rare Words. omitted now, may be published separately later as a 
valuable contribution tz the Lexicon On the Tippani which 
graces the bottoms of pp. 479 ff. against the original plan and on 
Colophon, the Assistant Director has given his verdict already, 
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The first preface by the Editor of the Samhita the Head Pandit 
of the Adyar Library, Devasikbàmanih Ramanujacaryasarmi, 
is interesting as an aplogia pro domo suo. The second Ly Sri 
T. A. Ti. Kumàratát&cáryah, Kavibhüsanah weighs more from a 
literary point of view. Some pecularities of orthography, such 
as the double avagraha for á are not of quite common sage. 
But for such and other unfortunate trifles Dr. Schrader is not 
responsible. I 

The edition of the Sarhhiti is, barring the minor details just 
mentioned, a success. And even more зэ is the Introduction. 
The latter has been written by the author during an otium forced 
on him, he has made it an otium cum dignitate. 1618 no small 
thing to write such a work away from one's library. Naturally 
“the writer regrets keenly having had practically no access, while 
writing this Introduction, to the rich collections of Раћсагафга 
MSS. ssored up in the Adyar and Madras Libraries.” . Fortuna- 
tely he was able to add: “Still he feels confident that the 
following account will not show any serious gap." His hope 
has not been disappoinéed. May the promised monographs on the 
chief subjects of the Páncaratra be written by such a competent 
scholar. The Prefatory Note to the Introduction says that 
Dr. Schrader has severed his connection with the Adyar Library. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the Sanskritist that has constant and ready 
aecess to such such a store of MSS. es the Adyar Library 
possesses; if, however, Dr. Schrader, after'a tenure of eleven 
years resigns the post as Director of the Library, he dces not 
seem to be the only losing party. 

R, ZIMMERMANN, 


~ Literary History of Sanskrit Buddism by G. К. Nariman, | 
(Taraporewalla Sons & Co., 1920). 


The uppermost feeling in the readers’ minds after perusing the 
book would be that of gratitude, gratitude for its opening up new 
vistas into regions which for most Indian readers were inacces- 
sible. во far 


38 As a prisoner of war in the concentration camp at Ahmednagar. Int- 
roduction, Prefatory Note, p. VI. i 
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The importance of the Pali Buddhism to the student of philo- 
logy and religion is certainly very great, but that of Mahayana 
Buddhism, we might venture to say, і: even greater on account 
of the influence it has exercised over the arts and literatures and 
social structure of nations counting कोटा populations by millions. 
To the future historicn of Indian philosophy, in particular, 
Mahayana Buddhism would be of 3aramount value. In the 
Nyaya-vaisesika system, in the Saikhya-yoga philosophy, in 
those portions of the Pcrvamimàms& which concern themselves 
with problems of knowledge and belieg in the Brahmasütras, we 
constantly come across refutations o Buddhistic views. We 
know only of the refutations, nothing "whatever of the mutual 
influences, of the assimiiabions and arqliescences, of the silent 
approximations and innovations. The present material again for 
the study of the old philosophical systems in their pristine 
puriby is so scanty that any help from without would be of the 
greatest importance. The study of the Buddhistie Ny&ya, for 
instance, in the able hards of Dr. Sat.s Chandra Vidyabhusana 
has thrown a flood of light on the de-elopment of Indian logic 
and we have every reascn to. expect similar service being done 
to the ancient metaphysics and epistemology of India with the 
help of the Bhuddhistic works that zre either extant in their 
original form or have be3n preserved t» us in Tibetan or Chinese 
translations. 

Hodgson's and Oosma's contributions to Buddhistie learning 
nearly ninety years ago have been follswed by the researches of 
numerous scholars, amorg whom Indis ean proudly claim some 
names, A large majority of these scholars have written in German 
and French, and hence,’re can hardly everrate the importance of 
the work that introduces the Indian reider to ihe brilliant galaxy 
` of the continental scholars which inclrdes, just to mention a few, 
such names as Barth. Burnouf, Chavannes, Charpentier, Foucaux, 
Foucher, Francke, Gouthiot, Griinwedel, Hoernle, Huber, Kern, 
Kuhn, Von Le Coq, Lassen, Levi, Mirayeff, Oldenberg, Poussin, 
Senart, Wassilief, Windisch and Winternitz. 

Mr. Nariman's book is frankly a zompilation from different 
sources. He draws.on Winternitz fcr the conspectus that he 
gives of the Sanskrit Buddhistie lierature in the first ten 
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chapters, as well as for the miscellaneous iniormation in chapters 
11 to 18. This substantive portion is followed by Appendices, 
which are perhaps more substantial, for which he has drawn on 
the writings of Levi, Winternitz, Liiders, Huber, Burnouf and 
Jolly. The Appendices are followed by Mr. Nairman’s own notes 
in which he has given brief summaries of the contributions of 
different scholars to Buddhistie learning in published works as 
well as journals and proceedings. These bear witness to the vast 
range of the authors reading as well as to his mest admirable 
diligence. It is this last portion which is likely to be the most 
useful and inspiring to the Indian student of Buddhism, and one 
cannot feel too thankful to Mr. Nariman for the spirit of service 
which alone must have actuated him in the publication o? the 
work, 

After this meed of praise, we feel it incumbent on ourselves to 
point out the shortcomings, of a technical and mechanical, and 
unessential nature, no doubt, which disfigure the book, and which 
would make us ashamed of Indian publications if, as certainly it 
will, the book travels outside India. The printing has not been 
done in a way that is desirable; there are many misprints that 
meet the reader’s eye oftener than necessery. The index has 
not been well arranged: a word like Burnouf for example is 
found at diiferent places in the index. The reader therefore is 
rather bewildered and is not sure that a word might not отоо up 
again at a quite unexpected place, The binding, for which the 
author is perhaps only partially responsible, could certainly have 
been better. 

We do hope that a second edition would be called for of this 
excellent publication and that the book then would presert as 
good an exterior as it has intrinsic worth. 


V. G. PARANJPE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
The word Atmabhi and the date of Kalidisa 


Indian Chronology is built upon doubts and tkrives upon 
perplexities. All enthusiasts who aim at determiring with a 
fair degree of accuracy the dates of our ancient autiors should 
take warning from the following hasty generalisation drawn by . 
the learned editor of the Sakumtala of Kālidāsa, Principal Ray 
of the Metropolitan College, Calcutta. 

On pages 657-8 of his erudite edition of the Sakuntala there 
runs the following note: 

“armg:—Amara gives thisas a proper name of а= Këlidäsa 
here applies it to Siva. This is evident from the word 
नीललोहित. At the time of Kalidasa therefore the word was 
still an ordinary attributive. The poet flourishec long 
before the lexicographer (see Introduction).” 

Now the passage in his Introduction, to which he invites 
reference, is devoted to the discussion of linguistic evidence in 
support of the probable date which he has assigned to Kalidasa, 
There he quotes certain passages wherein the word paramesthin 
is used promiscuously for Brahman as well as Visnu. He then 
goes on to say, “The lexicographer records usage, he does not 
invent meanings. Hence long before अमरसिंह the word had 
acquired the character of a संज्ञा, 

I have now to make the following remarks against Mr. Ray’s 
statements 

(1) Amara gives dtmabhi as a samjñā for Erahman in 
verse 16 of his Kosa. But he also gives &tmabha аз а samjñā 
for madana in verse 27. 

(2) „Again in verse 53, Canto II of the Kumdrasambhava of 
the same poet we find the following line: sasarja giram 
atmabhih. Неге the word @tmabhi is used as a samjñë for 
Brahman. It is поб an ordinary attributive as Mr. Ray might 
conclude according to the general tenor of his argunent in the 
extract of his note given above. 

Mr. Ray’s conclusion, therefore, being based on an irsecure 
foundation of partial observation of linguistic facts 8 cusstion- 
able, and consequently his other arguments which are propped 


up by this conelusion are naturally weakered. 
Е G 
. K. GODE, 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


, In publishing this second number of the Annals we are glad to 
inform our readers that the management of tie Orphanage Press has 
succeeded at last in procuring diacritical marks for the. o-dinaiy type 
although some capital letters still have to zo without taem. Even 
this small draw-back, the manager of the press hopes to be abla soon 
to remove. 
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Our first number has now reached the four corners of India and is 
being dispatched to Oriental Societies all ovar the world. We have 
no doubt that it will be found to serve a usefal purpose in the cause 
of Oriental Research and that the various Societies that are promot- 
ing the same cause, will send us in exchange their Reports, Jcurnals 
or Proceedings. 


We are thankful to,the Societies and Associations thai have 
already begun to exchange their publications with our Annals. The 
following is the list of their Journals :— 

(1) The Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore 

(2) Revue Historique de L'Inde Francaise, Pondicherry. 

(3) The Philosophical Review, Baroda 

(4) The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, 

Allahabad 
(5) The Arya, Pondicherry. 
(6) The Journal of the Anthropological Society, Bombey. 
f (7) The Jourmal of the Indian Research Society, Caleusta. 
(8) The Indian Thought, Benares. . 
‚ (9) The Journal of the Philosophical Soctezy, Amalner. 


. We also take this opportunity to invite our co-workers in reseerch all 
over India to contribute articles or occasional notes to the 491048 now 
and then. Impartially written reviews of new Oriental publizations 
will also be welcome, The field of the Anndls is а w.de one. It 
‘includes; besides Sanskrit. studies properly so..called, ph:lology, 
ancient and middle. Indian history, archeology in all iis branches, 
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philosophy of ancient anc middle India and а# Неа subjects. Besides, 
we aspire to be truly oriental by іссјас ng under our purview 
Avestan, Persian and Ára-ie studies. Orr special request, therefore, | 
goes out to scholars-engagad in these subjects. 


k- E 4. 2^ ж, dt 


` The First Oriental GonZxrenee met, under žhe Presidency of H. Е. 
Sir George Lloyd, as was announced in tae Est number, at 11 a.m. 
_on the 5th of November 1319 and continued its sittings on the 6th 
and 7th. Arrangements for the delegetes “hai arrived from such 
distant places as Kashmsre in the Ncrth, Ceylon in the South, 
Sindh in the "West and Exstern Bengal in tks Hast, were made at 
the Vaidikashrama oppos#e the Fergusson College (only five minutes 
walk from the Institute), at Mr. Percival’s Eangalow-on the Sangam, 
at 15 Elphinstone Road and the Nationel H-tel. "Conveyances were 
provided to go to and from the big рап1а! srected in front of the 
Institute and volunteers—young school and college students—were 
in attendance both at t-e lodging places cf delegates and at the 
pandal. Some three hundred Sanskritists o7 the.old and. the new 
schools had come from а parts of India and as many as a hundred 
and twenty-five had subr3tted papers. As % was not possible to do 
even partial justice to a— of these, only scme picked papers were 
read at the two general sstings and the Ege bulk that remained was 
read in sectional meeting= to which one day zould be devoted. Some 
interesting discussions tok place as these ‘were being read,.especially 
in the History, Arehzmolcgy and Vedic 86०00७8. At the last general 
sitting on the third day some resolutione were’ passed regarding the 
constitution of the conferance, the printing. Df the proceedings and 
papers which was entrus2d to the Secresaries and the holding of the 
next session, which it w&s announced, woulc take place at Caleutta 
some time in: 1991. The members of tha Institute were at home to 
the delegates on the ening of the 7th: which oceasion their 
Excelleneie were kind en-ugh to grace br thzir presence. 
A special feature of tre Conference was a beautifully arranged 
exhibition of MSS. and =:rolls, coins ала copperplates, as also old 


pictures. | 
* *. ж UR x 


` The literary value of the Conferences wall be judged when the 
proceedings and the papes will be publi-hed. It ig hoped that both 
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the volumes will be sent to delegates and cther scholars befcre the 
current year is out. But the social and moral value of the conZerence 
- was very great indeed. In the first place it afforded a common meeting 
platform, although for a short time, to scholars working at their own 
problems, without knowing who was who or who was where cr who 
was doing what. It was a sight to see people of the old'ard new 
schools, both at the Vaidikashrama and at the pandal, meeting 
together, forming new acquaintances, earnestly discussing their points 
of view with others. And all this was being done wish an open- 
mindedness, with a willingness to listen to what others have to say, 
that was both unique and commendable. It was an intellectual 
feast where all tastes were represented: it "was also an intellectual 
tournament where different views were pus to the test. The old 
school discovered that it must adopt the new point of view and the 
new ways of work: the new school perceived that it must also 
possess both the depth and the thoroughness of the old one, 

The First Oriental Conference was. on all accounts, a unique 
success ; and the managers of the Institute and their coworkers at 
the Conference can be justly proud of their handiwork. 


OBITUARY NOTES 


We have this time to perform the sad duty of recording the deaths 
of several Oriental scholars. у i 

Dr. T. K. Laddu passed away suddenly on the 23rd of November 
1919. He caught Influenza at Allahabad, where he had gone.to at- 
tend a meeting of the Senate of the University of Allahabad, returned 
immadiately and died of Pneumonia. The dəath appeared the more 
sudden, as Dr. Laddu had taken a leading part in the drst Oriental 
‘Conference just a couple of weeks before thai, and as a member of the 
Working Committee, had given valuable help to the Secretaries. Dr. 
Laddu was an M. A. of the Allahabad University and Doctor of Philo- 
.sophy of the University of Halle. He went to England in the first 
batch of scholars sent by the Government of India for doing higher 
work in Sanskirt and Persian and Arabic studies. After his return 
early in 1918, he was appointed professor of Sanskrii at the Queen's 
"College, Benares and just a year or so before his death, he was deputed 
to do the work of re-editing Asoka's Inscriptions, a work that had 
been previously entrusted to Dr. Hultzseh. He had almost finished 
it and had obtained the sanction of the Imperial Government to give 
it ths last touches at the Bhandarkar Instztute. He had scarcely 
‘settled down here for three months, when he was suddenly carried 
away from his work by the fell hand of death. 

His published works are (1) Prolegomena Zw Trivikrama's Gram- 
matik, and ( 2) Selections from the Brahmanas. 





The world of Oriental seholars will deeply regret the death of 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, the great historian. Mr. Smith was one of the 
very few officers of the Indian Civil Service, who interested them- 
selves in the history and civilization of the people whom they are 
sent out to govern. He occupied himself specially in tke antiquities 
of India and wrote, besides monograms on various subjects, The Early 
History of India, A History of fine Arts in India and Ceylon, Asoka 
the Buddhist Emperor of India, Akbar the Great Mogul, the Oxford 
. History of India etc. That Mr. Smith wrose without any bias, at 
least so far as affairs of ancient India and Indian art are concerned, 
is amply borne out by the many revisions of his monumental work, 
The Early History оў India, in which he has taken great care to 
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incorporate the results c the Jatest archeological researches of 
Indians and Europeans alze. He has citar frankly admitted his 
change of opinion in vie= of them. ‘The same is to be said with 
regard to his Asoka and. Арат. The lattsr work is almost the. last. 
word on the life of the gre Mogul. 

But unfortunately one Œn not say the sane thing with regard to 
his two Histories of modeza India. Thers, oae discovers behind the. 
facts, a writer conservasiv=to the core, ed reluctant to keep pace: 
with the rapidly changing —olitical ideas. 

Mr. Smith’s contributims to the latest edition of the Imperial. 
Gazeteer are many; and trey are all writsen vith the same care and I 
mastery over detail as one ands in his mcarmental works. 

He contiuned his interes; in Indian stu lies. or rather doubled it, 
after his retirement from thirty years servie» in 1900. In fact his 
principal works were writin during retirensrt. 


The Rev. Dr. G. Р. Т ylor, whose cesth occurred recently at 
Ahmedabad, belonged to hat type of mdien missionaries who do. 
their noble work in a silen= and unassuming manner. He was a close 
student of Indian antiqucy and philology. His Grammar of the. 
Gujarati language is a stamlard work ever босау. He had submitted 
а small but thoughtful artiee on some Valzbhi Coins to theConference,, 
although he could not personally attend i. He was a great student 
of numismatics and an «thority on tLe subject on this side of 
India. May his soul rest = peace. 





The untimely and um хресќед death 5f Dr. L. Р. Tessitort 
removes from our mids- a worker of rare and sound scholarly 
attainments. The evect came as a sad surprise on all who. 
knew him and his work. He had devcted himself specially to a. 
study of Gujarati and I.&ravüdi and -hə patient and laborious 
work in which he was er aged in Rajpatana, viz., the investiga- 
tion of Maravadi Langaage and Literature and a search of 
manuscripts of works 21 that Language, will unfortunately 
remain half accomplishe= ; for it will b> difficult to fill the place 
Teft vacant now by the creel hands of death Dr. Tessitori passed 
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away in the prime of his youth apd it is marvellous to find the 
amount of sound work done by him, and the depth and extent of 
scho:arly studies pursued by him during such a short span of life. 
It is to his special credit that he had acquired a sound knowledge 
of Gujarati and Maravadi before ever he set foot on the soil of 
India. The first and foremost scholarly work published by him 
was his “Notes on the Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani 
with special reference to Apabhramga to Gujarati and Maravadi” 
which appeared serially in the Indian Artiquary, 1914 A.D. зо 
1915 A.D. They disclose a deep and thoughtful study of those 
languages, the subtleties of their idiom and grammar, and of the 
chain of linguistic evolution from Sanskrit through Apabhraméa 
and post-Apabhramsga, stages. Dr. Tessitori coined а very 
happy name for the post-Apabhramga language, viz. Old 
Western Rajasthani. To him, again, belongs the credit of 
fixing the relative positions of О. W. Rajasthani and Maravadi, 
on the one hand, and Gujarati on the other, as the further 
evolutions of О. W. Rajasthani. 

It must not be supposed that Dr. Tessitori’s Notes were all 
free from dubitable points and views. Bat leaving those aside, 
the Notes contain evident proofs of a mind gifted with 
philological intuition and imagination, fairly supported by sound 
judgment and clear thinking. With these intellectual qualities 
Dr. Tessitori combined the rare moral qualities of modesty, 
charitable attitude towards those from whom he differed, and a 
readiness to admit his errors whenever tkey were shown bo him 
or discovered by him, as is seen from his frank admission made 
publicly or in private correspondence. If is really a great mis- 
fortune that such a rare worker in the field of linguistic research 
should have so suddenly and prematurely been taken away from 
us when we could ill spare him. May he rest in peace. N.B.D. 


Ai p. 87 below title read V. V. Sowani instead of V. S. Sowani 
Read V. V. Sowanign head lines of Mr. Sowani’s article. | 
At p. 145 1. 2 of the Foot Note read 1919 instead of 1918. 


At p. 151 I. 4 read ° Kaccit' in place of ‘ Kanika. 
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PRADYOTA, UDAYANA AND SRENIKA-— ... . . 
A JAIN LEGEND.* 


BD, GUNE 4 | 
‘It is from here that the king of the Vatsas carried awcy.the 
. beloved daughter of Pradyota. , Here was: ће forest ofigclden- 
` palms of the same king. Here did Nalagiri roam wildly 
i, having with rage torn wp-the post: thus.do. people, who know, 
amuse their guests. here (4.6. in Avanti) I 
E E ` Meghadita I. 33. 


I. Thus has the greatest bard of the Indian middle-ages 
immortalised“ the names’ ‘of kings' Pradyota and Udayana 
Vatsaraja; not to speak of Subasndhu, 'Harsa aiid ‘lasterly 
Ksemendra and Somadeva who have given’ the monarchs’ life- 
stories either wholly or in parts." The discovery of Bhasa’s works 
which contain two plays: on the closely related lives of Udayana 
and Pradyota, has borhe out Kalidasa’s statement that ‘these 


The legend is found in Kwnérapdalapratibodhe of Somaprabha, which 
is being edited by Muni Jinavijayaji in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 
The Trisastisalakapurusacarita of Hemacandra gives the same legend in SK 
in а more detailed form. It corroborates the Jain Prakrit version which 
latter is chosen for its brevity КЕЧЕ? 
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great kings were so popular, that they bacame heroes of legends 
that went round the country through all sicceeding times 

Pradyota was a powerful king of his times and got the awful 
title ‘Canda’ for his exploits. In the Jatakas he is called 
Candapajjota. He appears to Have wielded great influence and- 
power: even beyond Malva, so that his. younger contemporary 
of Kosambi, the ambit:cus Udayana, thought fit to form a family 
alliance with him which was also welcome to Pradyota. - Bhasa’s 
plays bear ample testimony tothat. But it seems, unfortunately 
for Pradyota and for us, that the younger contemporary 50 
eclipsed him soon that, Pradyota’s explcits had to give place in 
popular memory to the more chivalrous and glorious deeds of 
Udayana. Our quotation from Kalidasa shows that it must 
have been so. ` `i ХҮ у 

It is a good sign of tae times that thè attention of scholars! 
has turned to these forgotten days of glory; and attempts are 
being made to settle th» approximate time of Udayana and his 
contemporaries, and tc 2lucidate his political. relations with the . 
powerful kingdoms of h.s days, viz. : Avanti. and Magadha among 
others : BE 
We propose here to craw the attentior of scholars to:an old 
Jain legend, reaching as far back as the 18th century A.D., in 
. the form in iwhicli'i& has come down to us and much farther back 
evidently. in an unwristen form. 

It is found in the dumérapalapratibodha of. Somaprabha, а 
younger contemporary or immediate suscessor of the great Jain 
author Hemacandra.. -t is purported to De told by Hemacandra 
himself to the young. king Kumarapala, in illustration of the 
vice of adultery, . As it throws some light on the relationship 
between the kingdoms of Avanti, Kosam2i апа. Magadha- under 
Pradyota, Udayana arc Srenika respectively, we give it below 
‘ag far as possible in the words of the atthor 


1918, H. К. Deb's Udayans Vatsardja, and K. P. Jayasval’s articles in the 
J. B. O. R. S . 
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Everything not important for the main story is dropped. and 
that part only translated which is necessary for the-thread of the 
story. For comparison the original is. given in the appendix | 

II. There was the best of the cities. Rajagrha, the jewel of 
the country of Magadha, and King Srenika ruled there. He had 
а very clever son.called Abhayakumüra. . Once upon a time. king 
Pradyota, of Ujjayini.went forth to, attack Зајарућа. Srenika in 
unxiety asked. his son, “Oh: Abhaya, what should be done?” 
Abhaya replied, “Do not be afraid. I shall level down.his pride 
Abhaya then buried copper jars full of .Dinaras (golden coins). 
at a place where he enemy .would.. encemp round the city. 
Pradvota, with. his fourteen feudatories, at. last reached Rajagrha: 
and besieged it. The -fight continued for several. days, - when. 
Abhaya one-day sent a secret messenger to Pradyota, saying that 
Srenika had already bought over his allies, who:would ;hand him 
over. Бо Srenika, bound hand,and,foot, And if he, did. not believe 
it, he should dig up the camping ground of his.confederates, and 
see if they, had not received the gold. Pradyot& discovered the 
money, and was.confused. .He.was routed by Srenika who took 
advantage of the confusion and had to return to Ujjayini. There 
the allied princes told him how he had been deceived by, Akhaya. 
The king was, convinced. of, .Abhaya’s -perfidy ...and asked: in 
his assembly if any body could fetch Athaya бо Ujjayiri. А 
eourtezan said she would do it, and set out with two other 
worñen to go to Rajagrha. There she established herself as a 
chaste widow, with her-two widowed daughters-in-law. Ore day 
Abhaya met them in a Jain temple and being impressed by 
their devoutness, made their acquaintance. Another day they 
invited him to,a feast after a fast, and making him drunk w:thout 
his knowledge, put him on the back of an elephant and carried him 
to Ujjayini There Abhaya, known for his cleverness,’ was often 
consulted by the king in difficulties and every time gota boon 

There were four jewels with king, Pradycta, (1) ап iron-footed 
messenger, (2) a fire-proof chariot, (8) theelephant Nilagiri or 
Nalagiri, and (4) Sivadevi his wife. 


КОА ae 
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He had also a daught3> Vásavadatoà, to whom he wished to teach 
music, if possible аб the hands cf Udayana, who was famed for his 
singing. Knowing has Udayana was fond of elephants, and 

would tame the wildest >y his music, he sent to a forest near 

Kosambi an artificial elephant, carrying men inside. Udayana 
hearing a rumour thet 6. wild: elephant had arrived, went and 
sang before it. It аррэагей to become tame and as Udayana 
got on its back, it‘ proval a veritable Trajan horse: and produced 
soldiers, who caught Hold cf Udayana and carried him to 
Ujjayini. There Pracyota asked him to teach music to his 
daughter, but warned Him never'to try to look at her, as she was 
blind'and would be ashamed if he did so. ‘He told ‘his daughter 
that-her teacher was a leper and therefore Would teach her from 
behind a screen.: "The girl begen tc love her teacher for his sweet 
voice, ‘and longed' under some pretext, to have а look’ at him: 
She: therefore sang badl7-one day, and the teacher, enraged at ib; 
exclaimed “Be hanged, blind‘ére.” She retorted; “You do ‘not 
know yourself, you leper”, He knew that,she was no more blind 
than һе was'a leper, anc drew away-the: curtain. They- secretly. 
loved each other; and'ao one, except she nurse ' Kaficanamaila, 

knew of it, : 2 © URS hs - бо 

Meanwhile one day Nalagiri got loose and: no one could dare 
approach him. Abhay= advised: the king to ask’ Udayana to 
tame him. The latter agreed on condition that both he and the 
princess would sing (with a screen between them of course,) ‘and 
‘ riding the she-elephant Bhadravati. The elephant was caught 
and tamed. The king went away to his pleasure-garden and as- 
ked Udayana to follow with the princéss. This opportunity-was 
seized by Yaugandher£yana, Udayana’s minister, who had gone to 
Ujjayini with trusted followers, and lived there as а maniac. No 
body cared’ for him, leass of all Pradyota who found him ‘making . 
nuisance on the road. He had made a vow that he would cease 
to call himself Yaugandaar&yana if he did nob carry away the 
princess, the' Vind, tbe elephant Nalagiri and the king. He 
filled four jars with the urine’ cf the she-slephant, and together 
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with Káfieanamálà, rode beside Udayana and the princess. They 
led the elephant by the Kosámbi road, insséad of to the king's 
garden and were, on the king’s order, chased by Nalagiri, As 
the latter got near them, one jar of urine was smashed on the 
road and Nalagiri paused on the ‘road to smell it. Thus they 
escaped twenty-five Yojanas. The. same trick was repeated to 
delay Nalagiri until they reached Kosamb: in safety. —— 

Another, time there. was a calamity in Ujjayini. Abhaya 
advised the king. to choose his most .beloved queen and ask her 
to offer oblations to spirits during the night. The king chose 
his. wife Sivadevi, who did accordingly, telling every spiris that 
arose that she was Sivà, the mother of Gopálaka and Palaka. 
The calamity was averted and Abhaya got a boon: this time if 
was his release. But before going he vowed in the presence of 
Pradyota, that he would consign himself to flames, if he did: not 
avenge himself by taking Pradyota, tied to a bed and: crying, 
through the streets of Ujjayini to Rajagrha ; 

Some days afterwards, he returned to Ujjayini in the disguise 
of а. merchant, with two, courtezans as his sisters, and lived in a 
good house on the principal road of the city. Abhaya also hired 
& man to become his brother and feign madness. . He would 
every day be tied to a cot and taken to the house of a physician 
although ‘he kept crying aloud that'he was Pradyota and was 
being maltreated.. People роб. used to it.. In: the. meanwhile, 
king Pradyota was enamoured of the courtesans. He sent а mpid- 
servant twice ‘or thriee to thém, and’ they, at first; pretending 
anger, agreed that Pradyota should meet, them alone on ‘the 
seventh day. When Pradyota, punctual to.the appointment 
went there, he was: bound' down to the coi and carried through 
the city, although he cried out that he wae Pradyota and was 
being maltreated.’ People thought that it was the mad brother 
of the mercharit and thus nobody intervened. Pradyota was I 
thus carried to- Rájagrha quite into the presence nf Srenika 
When the latter wanted to kill him with, his sword, Abhaya 
prevented the king from doing the rash. ach; saying«that;even ад 
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enemy thus. placed should. be killed by. obligation, and, not by.a 
sword. . Pradyota was then set free by Srenika and sent away 
This-is the story іп skort. I$ naturelly falls into two parts. 
(a) Pradyota’s, relation with Udayana and (b) the same with 
Ѕгепіка. As regards tha former, we have two other sources of 
information, viz. ‘(1) tre Pratijiayaugandharayana of Bhisn 
and (2) the story of Vazsarüja from the Brhatkath@, preserved 
in the Kathasaritsagara and the Brkatkathamatjart. “We shall 
give the main features c£ the story secording to both the sources 
in succession, and then examine it zs given in our Jain work in. 
comparison with them. =: © : Rn: Woo fe 
III ‘Story of Udayana according to the Pratijiiayaugandha- 
rayana of Bhasa i=: ' .^ 1 
Udayana was a young and proud! king of Kausambi, belonging 
- to the ancient family of Jharata.?. He was -үегу handsome: and 
could sing exquisitely to the accompaniment of the famous lyre 
‘Ghosavati.? He had-e- very devoted and a clever minister 
Yaugandharayana® of whom-even a king like Pradyota stood 
in awe.. Pradyota had zpparently mádé a proposal to Udayana 
that he should marry his daughter Vasavadatta, which the latter 
had then spurned away.” Pradyota wanted to take revenge by 
somehow kidnapping Udayana and. then ‘marrying him to his 
daughter on his own terms. 'Udajana thén would be his mere 


. 3 दवी:--बहुणि सम्बन्धप्पअंअणागदाणि , राअडळाणि Бет! एदिणा ण. पेसिदः 
पुरुषों पुरुसो | 

тр: ! मंहासेनझन्दमाि न गणयति 1 कि सम्बन्धममिलषांति । 'Ргойупапа- 
taka, p 83, 34 T 

. 2 'उत्सेकयत्येनं...भारतो Заг: | दर्पय्‌त्येनं दायाद्यागतो. गान्धर्वो वेदः । विश्वमयत्येन 
वयस्सहजं रूपम्‌. । विस्रम्भयत्येनं कथमप्युत्तना$ल्य, पोरानुरागः | Lc. р. 34. The 
Puranas make him à Paurave ; but this is по contradiction as these ате the 
two names of the same great race: of kings . 

SLE रिपवः.कथयन्ति П । यौँगन्धरायणमतानि च नः-स्वनान्ति। L. ७ 
D. 4 
s 4 866 Foot Note 2. "^ °. СИЕ 

“5 The poet has nowhere made express mention of this. Виб іф could 
be. guessed from passages like :--आकार खचिता : अस्य ЯТ विज्ञेयाः | अतिक्रान्त- 
विग्रहाश्रिताः कथा न कथयितृव्याः | 1, ८. p. 36, and 1 

राज़ाः--व्यक्त न रोचते तस्य ( अमात्यस्य ) वत्सराजसत्क्रिया 1... -. 

देवीः--किं सम्बन्धो णिचिदो 2 

राजा+--न ATTA गम्यते 1 Lc, p. 37, 86 pr АЧ 
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vassal. - Taking advantage of the fact that the young ‘king loved 
hunt and elephants, and knowing once that: Udayana had: gone Хо 

'Vindhya forest. for elephant-hunting, he ‘sent an artificial 
elephant, all blue and carrying soldiers concealed "inside it. 
Somebody, in the secret service of: Pradyota, gave the king the 
news of a new:'and excellent elephant having arrived: in the 
forest. The king left his followers and generals behind; and pro- 
ceeded alone with his lyre Ghosavati: to tame’ this elephant by 
music: As he approached him, he discovered the treachery and 
fought bravely; but was caught-in the end! and was carried to 
Ujjayini. .He was treated with respect..by Pradyota, although 
the celebrated Ghosavati was given away. to Vasavadatta; but all 
the same he was treated as a prisoner.” That the king asked 
him to teach music to-his daughter and thus: meant-to throw the 
young people ‘together. with a.view to inarfy them, 18 not here 
expressly stated -by- the poet. But-it-can be gathered: from:the 
following dialogue—? ..'' Fn 

The king:—Evidenily' he (the minister) does not like. the 
respect paid by me to Udayana. ‘It (the taking of Udayana) is 
the fruit of his policy. I shall myself console him. , . 

The queen:— What, have you settled upon the marriage! 

The king :—1 have not yet decided, : 

Yaugandharayana hastened to the king's rescue with trusted 
followers and entered Ujjayini in disguise. . He became a lunatic, 
and Vasantaka. the king's friend, an old crackish Brahmin. In 
this-way they kept communication with the king, The, first plan - 
of rescue? was as follows: Nalagiri would be made to go mad.by 
means of certain: medicinal devices; Pradyota then would surely 
request Udayana: to tame him by means оЁ һіз music.’ Seizing 
this opportunity, Udayana, once on the back of Nalagiri, the 
CU For the whole épisode 868” Act I, wheré itis told in the conversation 
between Yaugandhariyana and Hamsaka, an attendant of Udayaha 

?-L.c. p. 37. See also Foot Note 6 1 


з ‘Tic, p. 49, : Yaugandharayanws. instructions t6™ ‘the ‘king’ through 
* Vasantaka, 1 ate erg tt 


swiftest of the elephz-ts, should make his escape in a day to 
Kosambi. Thus Prad»wta's trick would be turned upon himself. 
‘But this stratagem. hsd фо. Бе given up, for Vasantaka told 
Yaugandharáyana Low the king had fallen in love with the 
princess Vásavadatià, аа how he had commissioned him to let 
the minister know, that he contemplated зо escape from Pradyota 
while inflicting upon him some dishonour 2 
. At this stage Yaugardharayana made his celebrated vow! that 
‘he would not be his гуп self, if he did not carry away. the ` 
princess, Ghosavati, Nzlagiri.and the zing. . He effected it by 
‘bribing ‘the man in chazge of the princess's swift elephant -called 
Bhadravati and sent -way the king, the princess, Vasantaka 
‘(and probably ‘also Ka=canamailé) on. ihe back of the elephant. 
The escape was soon d: zxovered' and in she hue and cry after the 
run-aways, Yaugandhaxzyana himself was caught. King Pradyota, 
convinced of the moral rictory that the, minister of Kosambi had 
scored over him, sent zis minister to ‘him with.the offer:of peace 
"and family‘alliance between the two kingdgms. Pradyota consoled 
his ‘wife Afigaravati, saying: that “she” had: no reason to be 
sorry since her-daugh-r had. married as became a Ksatriya's 
daughter. UR бүлэн 

There are one ог бус Joints in'the story, which Bhisa has not 
‘clearly ‘stated, perhaps because they ‘were deemed unnecessary 
for the plot; but that => knew them is clear from the following 
references र : | 

(1) That Pradyota wanted to form an alliance with: the power- 
ful neighbour is clear from act II, v. 8.5 

(2) That Vatsarája, ай hough a politica “prisoner at Ujjayini was. 
“neither beheaded, nor very rigorously treated again with a.view 


1 यादि तां चैव तं चेव तां चैह्म्यतलोचनां । न हरामि नृपं सैव नास्मि यौगन्धरायणः 1 
L.c. p. 54. : 

° क्त्रधर्मेणोदिष्टस्ते दुहिठाविव z: | तत्किमिदानीं हर्षकाले सन्ताप्यसे 1 Lo. p. 72 

за च मम परितोषो यज्ञ मां वत्सराजः 1 प्रणमाते те] कुज्जरज्ञानदृप्तः। 
lc. р. 25. = » 
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to family alliance, is clear from the conversation between the. two 
ministers—of Ujjayiniand Kosambi— at the end of: the fourth act 

(3) That Udayana’s fetters were removed .for having tamed . 
Nalagiri and that he was not an actual prisoner since then (thus ` 
facilitating. his love. affair and subsequent, escape) is clear from 
the speech! of Ujjayini's minister. “If your master was set free 
for catching Nalagivi, why was he not again put into prison by us " ? 

(4) That Udayana was appointed to teach music io thé princess 
is clear from the speech of Bharatarohaka, the minister of Prady- 
ota, who asks “ Was this behaviour of a thief fair on the part of 
your king, that having aceepted the daughter of Mahasena as a 
pupil in the presence of fire, he ran away with what was not 
given to him " (viz. the princess) ? 

IV. We shall now give the Kathasaritsagara? version of the 
story in brief outlines:— — " 

King Udayana succeeded to the kingdom of Vatsas after the 
death’ of his father Satanika and ruled at Kosambi. He was 
given to pleasure and. the hunt and consigned the care of the 
kingdom to his minister Yaugandharayana and others. Не was 
especially fond of music and had a famous lyre called Ghosavati 
He had heard of the great beauty of Vasavadatta, the daughter 
of Mahasena of Ujjayini and did not know how to get her. 

" Mahüsena, on his part, thought no other prince than Vatsarája . 
fitted to espouse his daughter; but since he was his political rival 
son-in-law and a vassal. He saw a remedy in the weakness of 
Udayana, Не would catch Udayana, while on a hunt, make him. 
teach music to his daughter and when he became enamoured о} 
her, he would make a tame son-in-law of him, Не first of all 


1 L.c. p. 70 A цаг 
2 Parab’s edition, Tarangas.3 to $ Mace 
3 उपायस्त्वेक एवास्ति .यद्टव्यां зєн) Carat रिरदान्बधन शगयाव्यसनी 99: 
तेन च्छिद्रेण त॑ . युक्‍्त्वावष्टभ्यानाययाम्यहम्‌ | गान्धर्षज्ञस्य асар sat शिष्यीकरोंमि च ॥ 
ततश्रार्यां स्वये quu चक्षुः. ज़िब्येद्संशयम्र | एवं स मम जामाता qum नियतं भवेत्‌ || 
ПІ. 9-12, 45 5 Auer 
2 
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boldly sent à messenger to him, saging that Udayans should 
come over to Ujjayini aad teach musie to she princess. Vatsaraja 
_ got wild but was checked by his ministers who told him how 
Mahasena possessed an-invincible sword, a mountainlike victori- 


ous, elephant called Nedagiri (same as Nalagiri of Bhasa and 
Nalagiri of Kalidasa and Somaprabha) and how his sons СорвїаКа, 


and Palaka were both b-ave, and the daughter herself was, got as 
a favour from Indra. Udayana sent 2 m2ssenger declining the 
proposal 


Canda Mahisena then used a stratagem.’ Не got prepared 


a counterfeit Nalagiri arid sent him with armed men inside into 


the Vindhya forest, wkere Udayana was hunting. The latter 


left his soldiers behind, wanting to tame the elephant alone and 
was caught instead and carried to Ujjayini. Pradyota treated 
him with respect and asked him to teach music to the..princess 


He agreed and was.soor enamoured of. Vàsavadattá. Yaugandha- 


тауапа and the king's friend Vasantaka went to Ujjayini, in the 
disguise of а mad-mai and a hunch-kack respectively! and 
secretly found out the whereabouts of their king. Yaugandha- 
 ráyaná had acquired Ycgic. powers and could see the king with- 
out being observed by others. He intreduced Vasantaka into 
the princess’ appartmexts as a poor Erahmin to be amused with 
They waited till Vasavedatta was fu:ly enamoured of the king 
and ready фо elope, "Kaugandhar&yzna Бай already arranged for 
the elopement by brib:ag the guide cf the princess’ she-elephant 
Bhadravati of very switt foot. Nalagiri also was equally swift 


1 ( प्रयोतः ) अकारयत्स्वसंदर्श werd यन्त्रइस्तिन्म्‌। तं चान्तर्वीरपुरुषेः कृत्वा 
=н! विन्ध्याटव्यां सं निदघे राजा 45854 गजस्‌॥ L.e. :ТУ. 4 and 5. And 
( उदयन says ) तं चेडजेन्द्र प्राप्स्यामे प्रतिमळं नडागिरेः । ततश्रण्डमहासेनोी वश्यों भवाति 
मे AAT ततो वासवदत्तां तां स स्वयं मे प्रयच्छाति ate Le ГУ. 10 and 11." And 
तर्ता&कस्माच्च निगेत्य तस्माथन्त्रनयाङ्गजात्‌ | वत्से तं सूनद्धाः प॒रुषोः पर्यवारयन्‌ 1...... 
निन्य॒वंत्सेश्वरं चण्डमहासेनान्तिकं च तम्‌ Lo IV: 20 =п 22. And ततो वासवदत्तां 
तां gat तत्रैवः भूपति* 1 четата गान्धवेशिक्षाहेत : समयेयत्‌ Lec. IV. 97. ` 

` 2 बभूव तेन विकृतः mes: वृद्धश्च तत्क्षणाट.। उन्मत्तवेषः खल्वाटो ЕТ, 
परम्‌ ॥......... चक्रे वसन्तकस्यापे रूपं दन्तुरदुर्छखम ॥ 1.2. IV. 51 and 52 
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Td 
but he would not harm the she-elephant. So the elopement 
was, arranged! ‘and quietly. carried out one evening when every 
body was engaged and no one could suspect it. The gate-keepers 
who created a row, were killed and Pradyota thus got scent of- 
the affair. His son Palaka got on the back of Nalagiri and went 
in hot pursuit. ' But the king, who after a_l desired the alliance 
(although it did not come about.in his own way), sent. Gopalaka 
after him to call him.back. The king and ‘the’ princess, with 


"Vasavadattà and the princess’ maid could cover only sixty three 


yojanas, when the fatigued elephant fell dcwn dead 

The king met some chiefs of hill-tribes, already befriended by 
Yaugandharayana and partook. of theiz hospitality. Неге 
messengers came from Pradyota, making a formal proposal of 
marriage., The, young people were afterwards married, with 
great pomp НЭР ` 

V. Points of agreement and difference of the three. stories :— 
Pradyota’s family, power, desire of.allianc2 with Udayana, and 
the stratagem that he used to catch him are common to the 
three versions.. In the Jain version, the wife of Pradyota is 


called Siva, in the other two. Angaravati; but this is immaterial 


as she might have had two names: one of them, as the Katha- 
saritsigara says, evidently because her father’s name was Angi- 
raka ; (or they might be the names of two ‘wives, which was поб 
an impossibility in the case of Indian kings). Pradyota had 
three children according to all versions, two sons Gopálaka and 
Palaka, and one daughter Vasavadatta or the gift of Vasava. -If 
the Mrechakatika, is to be trusted, this Palaka appears to have 
usurped the throne:after his father, probably 'becausé: his elder 
brother had abdicated or was dead and his'2hild was.very-young 


iga च gar संमान्य त्वामयं मोक्तुमिच्छाते तद्स्य॑नां स्वयं हत्वा गच्छामस्तनयां 
वयम्‌ ॥ अस्ति चेतेन दचास्यास्तनयाया: करेणुका | राज्ञा वारुवदत्ताया नाम्ना भद्रवती नप ॥ 
अथोज्जयिन्या निरगात्स हस्तिपकपञ्चमः. | वत्सेशो निरि मर्तभमभिन्मभाकारवत्मेना ॥ 
AIT: पालकाख्योऽथ जातकोलाहले पुरे | अन्वधावत्स वत्संशमधिरुद् नडागिरिम्‌ तत 
स पालको भ्राता पश्चादेत्य न्यवत्येत | गोपालकेन वाक्यज्ञः पितृकायोनुरोधिना ॥ Does V. 4; 6 
23, 28, and 30 
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This child, the Aryaka! of that celebrated drama, (also mentioned 
in the Puranas)? later on drags Pálaka from the throue, probably 
with the help of his au-t's husband Udayana, who thus gained 
power and influence orzr Ujjayin — .- 

All three stories te=tify to the great power of Pradyota, the 
Jain version making k:m personally attack the distant capital 
of Magadha, viz. Rajag-ha.. This is more definite than the state- 
ment of the Majjhimes-Nikaya? that Ajatagatru: was fortifying 
Rajagrha, because he 73s afraid of an invasion by Pradyota. This 
makes Udayana greater indirectly, because the great Pradyota 
or, Mahásena, wants to 2xercise influence cver the kingdom of the 
.Vatsas, not by means :: power, but by-means of alliance, Herein 

. algo the three stories aze in perfect harmony 

All of them mentioz the stra;agem practised upon Udayana in 
detail. The latter's -outhful love of tae hunt and music, his ` 
rather boisterous yout which often gives cause for anxiety to his 
astute minister, Yauzandharáyana and lands the king himself 
into trouble, is also pent to the three. He becomes (or is forced 
to become) music-tearher of the’ princess first and then really 
begins to love and t= be loved by Vésavadatta, whose much- 
talked-ot beauty he then realises. This too is agreeable to all 
versions, , The treatnsnt he rezeives in his semi-imprisonment 
was not very disagreaz e, althcugh a hos-headed, powerful, royal 
youth like him must 7756 even at that mild restraint. He owes 
his delivery from that Ərison to his. minister, who, according to 
all versions, uses the 82:06 stratagem, Even the name of the beast 

` thas helps him out È the same in all versions. The alliance, 

‚ more coveted by: Prad7ota according to all the stories, takes place 
in the end, and the іме kingdoms thus get a period of peace and 
good relations i CD жасы LR 


... 
` 


1 Prof. D. R. Bhandarzar, Carmichael Lectures, p. 64, 65 also believes 
-that Aryaka and the revc. ation that he brought about are historical 

2 Pargiter, Dynasties oj he Kali Age, p. 19. . 

з See D. R. Bhandarkar, L.c. p. 64 


= 
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The part that the minister played in th» great rescue is also 
told in astonishingly similar details in ай she three stories. His 
astuteness, foresight, great devotion which goes to the extent of 
taking mean disguises for the sake of his young master, are all 
there, either in detail, or in a nutshell as in the Jain story 

We can therefore safely regard these things, so well. kncwn to 
legend (Hindu and Jain alike) as being the events in the actual 


„lives of the two.great kings. “We can believe Ргадуоза and 


Udayana to have been powerful contemporary monarchs who 
strove for:mastery over each other. In this struggle children 
were the stakes. Pradyota staked his daughter; but uafortu- 
nately for him, Udayana got the mastery  Pradyota's relation- 
ship ‘with Srenika, (an examination of which must remain for a 
future occasion) famed in Jain legends (and also in Budihistic 
ones by the name Bimbisára) and now acknowledged on all 
hands to have lived in the 6th century B.C. or rather en the 
border of the 6th and the 5th centuries B,C.—fixes the period 
when both Pradyota and Udayana must nave flourished 

(а) .As regards the points of difference, especially the few 
found in Bhasa’s. play, they can be easily accounted. for as 


‘ changes.adopted to suit the stage. (1). Such, for instance, is 


the reference in the drama 50 an attempt of Yaugandharáyana 
to make Nalagiri go mad and to plan th» escape: of the k.ng on 
the same elephant immediately after he had tamed him. . This 


‘attempt, Вива himself has to abandon, as having been frustrated 


on account of the love-affair of the kirg. It was introduced in 
the play only to show the resourcefulness of the minister. 

(b) Bhàsa does not make Yaugandhtráyana ‘escape wth the 
king, but leaves him behind in Ujjayiri' to be taken prisoner 
first but to be set free immediately, as having really morally, 
triumphed over Pradyota; This change was also required for 
dramatic purposes. I suited capitally ‘with "the boastfil vow 
that Yaugandhar&yana makes at th2 earlier stages vf the 


1 Compare Vincent Smith, Early History of India, p. 31, 3rd edition 
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play." The version thet Yaugandharayena also escaped with 
the king and offered fght in the Narbidda forest (where һе 
had made previóus arcengements against such an eventuality) 
js, more natural, if perbaps less dramatic 

VI. There із one important question which we, һауе to con- 
sider, before taking final вате of Udayanas and Pradyota’s rela- 
tions with each other. 1618 this. ‘Wes the source of these stories 
‘the same? In the seize ‘that’ the popu:sr legend is the one 
ediimon source for all such accounts, the reply to the question 
‘is in the affirmative. ' But-the‘other question viz. whether one 
of these three has poczowed from: eithe: or both of the others 
is '& more ‘difficult one зо solvé. - However we-shall try: to solve 
it-as:far as possible ` | 

(a) It ia quite clear taat, the Kuthdearitsdgara, the latest of 
the three; could:not have. been the source:ef the other two. But 
how about, Brhatkathr itself?,; Have Ehasa and the Jainas 
borrowed from 16 2 ..We should think поз: For had it been во, 
it must have possessed —although in Prakrit form —the celebrated 
vow, referred to above, 3» important and so necessary to show the 
resolute character of Yaagandhar&yaná. 20 is sighificant that it 
‘ig found both in the Preiijnayaugndharayana and Kumarapala- 
pratubhoda. Had it ben there in the Brhatkatha, the Katha- 
saritsagara simply coulc not have ignored it. Hence borrowing 
from: the Brhatkath@ is aut of the questior. ` | 

(5) Has the Jain version been based upon Bhása's? The empt- 
ation would.-be strong to..answer this in the affirmative ; for has 

ot the Prakrit work got this typical Sanskrit verse, which ,is also 
found in Bhasa’s Sanskr=t play;where'it locks (from the language 
point of view).more naiural?, Bus. the shing is not so simple, 
-for the Prakrit has:got bwo other important Sanskrit verses which 
are not found in: Вһаза-= drama 

They are— 
कक्षायां वध्यसाचाय़ां,यथा रसति हस्तिनी | 

योजनानां शतं गतंवा तथा प्राणान्‌ विभोल्यति ॥ , 
^ sand - 
एष प्रयाति साथः काश्चनमाळा TAHT HAT 
. भद्रवती घोषती ДӨЧ ӨГЧ ИНЖ ; .-, , „ , - 
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Bhisa’s play therefore ‘is not ‘the -soütca of ће Jaina. version. 
We have seen above that the. Brhatkathü, could not have bean the 
source of either.Bhása's ог: the Jain version. Thus the thrse are 
* independent sources. The points of agreement. between. them all 
become, therefore, very significant and-quite trustworthy 

The Kathdsuritsa@gara has.two verses quite similar to th» first 
of the two quoted above, but not identical I PUER 
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सज्ज्यमाना च सा शब्द चकार करणी.किड-।.... `... . :. 
तं च, इस्तिस्वनाभिज्ञो मह[मात्रो$थ-सोशणोत्‌.॥_ V. 17 
त्रिषष्टियोजनान्यद्य* यास्यामीयाह. हस्तिनी. । | 

इत्युवाच ч चोदाममद्विस्खलिताक्षरम्‌ ॥ -४. 18 


m + 
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The following is taken from the. Kwmaürapalapratibhod ha, of 
Somaprabha, and-is there headed ‘ Paradáragamane Pradyotaaatha, 


' सरहस-नमिर-नरेसर-चूडा-चुबिज्जमाण-चलगो fg r: `` 
पर-महिलमहिलसंतो पञ्जोओ बंधण पत्तो ॥ 
रक्षा भणियं-भयवं कहमेयं तो . पयंपियंः गुरुणा । . . 
मगह-विसयावयंसं रायरिहं अस्थि. жад? ॥-: . - .. 
‚чє चिळसंते दहु गोरी-महेसरे जत्थ । . 
een आगओ हिमगिरि ब्व धवलो.सहइ सालो. ॥ 
तत्थ पणमंत-पस्थिव-मत्थय-माणिक्क-चक्कवाळेण |. 
भसिणीकय-कम-नह-चंद-सणिओ. सेणिओ राया ॥ 
चउविह-बुद्धि-समिद्धो चउदिसि-साहण-पडत्त-चउ-नीई ।. . ` 
चउ-भेय-संघ-भत्तो पुत्तो तस्सांभयकुमारो ॥ 
अह зза (т) पुरीए 'चउदस-नर-नाह-विहिय-पय-सेवो ।- 
रायगिह-रोहणत्थं पउजोओ पत्थिवों चछिओ 4. --3 0-0 
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, तं जाणिऊण इंतं भणड्‌ निवो “ अभय किमिंह कायव्वं | 
чэй भणइ “ भयं मा करेसु, тай से दप्पं ” 
` SY भरि-सेना-वास-ठइ हा) णेसुं तंब-कलस-मउझ-गया | 
* दीणारा निक्खणिआं. अंअएुण' अणागयं चेव | 4 К" 
Е पत्तो पज्जोओ es Rastar तस्स чайы! 
_सासि-बिंबं व परिहिणा कइवि दिणे जुज्झिया दो चि.॥ 
तो भणिओ पञ्जोओ गूढनरे पेसिऊण अभएग । | 
* सिवदेवि-चिलणाणं आहं विसेसं न मन्नेमि । 
तेण तुह सेणियस्स य तुछत्तणओ भणामि ह्यि-वयणं | 
भह पिडणा зн निना वसीकया' दब्व-दाणेग ॥ 
ता बंघिऊण एए तुमंनप्पिस्संति सेणिय-निकस्स | 
जह नस्थि पच्चओ ते निव-आवासे опақ” ॥ 
पउंजोएण qu कयं fer दणार-कलसा सासंक-च्त्तो नट्टो पञ्जोओ | पच्छा 
सेणिएण निग्गंतूण पज्जोयस्स बरं विलोडियं | उज्जेणीए पत्तस्स पञ्जोयस्स सब्वे 
वि रायाणो भणति न एयस्स करगा अम्हे अभएण жеп माया कया जे wie 
तेण दिव्वेण सुज्झामो | चिंतियं पज्जोएण नूणं एवमेय अन्नहा कहं कहेइ अभओ 
से सेणिय-मंतं | नहि तस्स सेपियाओ अहं सिणेहगेहं | अन्नया अत्थाणी (ग) एण 
भणियं पज्जोएण अत्थि को वि जो अभयं इहाणेज्ज | त्ये एगाए गणियाए भाणियं 
ae आणेमिं नवरं gh वि इम्थिआओ नव-जुव्वणाओं मे दिउजंतु । रक्षा Rar 
ताओ | वाहण-सामग्गीए थेर-उुरिस-परिगया गया ना тає | (Зат я 
उज्जाणे | | ЯА” - 
सा गरुय-विभूईए genu चेइयाइं वंदंती । 
राय-करावियमच्चत-रूणहरं जिणहर पत्ता ॥ 
महुर-सरेणं पूया-पुरस्सरं तत्थ बंदए देवं । ` 
तं सुक्क-भूसणं. ат ररिगयं प्रेच्छए अभजो.॥ 
जिण-बंदणाबसाणे d зө कां. 99 इमा का चा | 
wa वा आगयाओ ति .ओणय-सुद्दी कहइ एसा ॥ | 
डज्जेणी-चत्थव्वा AE नहेब्भस्स -भारिया fagara 
समपुत्तय-घरिणीओ ढो वि इमा देव्वजोग्रेण ॥ 
qw मयाम्मि मरणस्थिधीओ अम्हे गुरुस्स.पयसूले | . . 
नीयाओ सयणेहिं: अस्ट жат देसणा गुरुणा р 
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लहरी-तरल जीर्य <a gidagi धयवड-चलं sks विज्जुछडा-चवलं 
яв सुविण-सरिसं नेह ЗЕ पईंव-सरिहा-समं gha ngA सम्मं зїй हवेज्ज 
कउज्जमो | Ч सोऊण संविग्गाओ विसय-सुह-विरत-चित्ताओ पव्वइडउ-कांमाओ , 
अम्हे गहिय-पव्वज्जेहि. सिद्धंत-पढणेण न.तीरति Эш aes ति तब्वंदणत्थं 
निग्गयाओ | अभएण भणियं पाहुणिया. होह । ताहिं g अब्भत्त-ह्ियाओ 8148 1- 
धम्म-कहाहिं चिरं ठाऊण गयाओ agi | बीयदिवसे ча. पक्कम्गो чєлєє 
गओ तासि आवासे निमंतेउं । ताहिं ач— | 
जं आगओं सि सावय-सिरोमणी इत्थ अम्ह TRIT | 
' जायाओ सर्यछ-कछाण-भायणं Ч gd अम्हे ॥ 
. नहि चिंता-रयणं weg कर-यले कहवि पुन्न-रहियस्स | Ж 
Ti था कप्प-महीरुह-उप्पत्ती होइ गेहामि d f 
ता करेह भोयणं !-मए भोयणं अकुणंते इमाओ वि में घरे न भुंजिहिंति त्ति 
चिंतंतो чет भुत्तो अभओ | ओसह-संजोइय पाइओ а= । तब्वसेण सुत्तो सो । 
MAWES आरोविऊण पाविओ सो उज्जेणि उवणीओ पज्जोयस्स | भणिओं : 
तेण कत्थ ते पंडिच्चं। अभएुण भणियं घम्म-च्छलेण वंचिओह्यि | पञ्जोएण भणिओ 
अभओ मए अविसज्जिएण- gau न Weed ति देहि में बाय | अभएण qu एवं 
करिस्सं । इओ य सेणियंस्स ` wat विश्जाहरो मित्तो । तस्स मित्ती-थिरीकरणत्थं 
दिन्ना सेणिएण-सेणा नाम निय-बहिणी । परिणिऊण विउज्ञाहरेण नीया निय-नगरं 
साय तस्स अच्चंतं-वछहा | धरणि-गोयरी वि रूबाइगुणेई अम्ह . अब्भस्थिय त्ति 
असहंतीहिं विउजाहरीहि मारिया सा | तीए य чат सा तेण मा एसा वि mR- 
ज्जिहि त्ति सेणियस्स उवणीया । तं जोव्वणत्थं परिणाविओ अभओ सेणिएण | 
सावि हु тагш अभयस्स Aga वल्लहा जाया। .. C 
नहि नियगुणे विमुत्तु जयंमि- अन्नं. बसीकरणं ॥ 
तं विज्ञाहर-धूय gg न तरंति सेस-भज्जाओ | 
दुच्छ-पयईण महिलाण मच्छरो होइ किं चोउज,॥ I 
तओ ate атайт ओळग्यिऊण आरोविओ इमीए ‘wala’ Pa कलंको । 
धिक्कार-पुव्वं नयराओ निस्सारिऊण सा परि-चत्ता | अरन्ने Wd] eer तावसेहि। 
करुणाए पुच्छिआ भद्दे कासि कत्तो वा तुमं । तीए कहिओ निय-बुत्तेतों | ते य 
ачат सेणियस्स gam дэх Camp त्ति सा रस्खिआ | अन्नया उज्जेणीए 
aan सिवाए समप्पिया सा विज्जाहर-धूया पुव्व-मज्जा अभयस्स पज्जोएण 


_अप्पिया । तीए समं वसई अभओ । पज्जोयस्स चत्तारि .र्यणाणि-१ लोहजंधो 
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लेहारिओ, २ अग्गीभीरू ver सो किर अग्गिणा न sug, ३ निलगिरी हत्थी, 
३ सिवादेवि ба! अन्नया dk लोहजंघो. भरुयच्छं विसज्जिओ vut समीवं | तेण 
रन्ना falta ча एग-दिवसेंग we पंचवीस जोयणाईं. ता पुणो पुणो संद्दावि-- 
ज्जामि 4 अओ чї मारेमि जो पुण अन्नो होही सो авч Raak एही 
एच्चिरंपि काळं सुहेण चिट्ठा ने । तओ तेण жаган संबळ दिल्ले। सो नेच्छइ' 
तो विहीए दवावियं । तत्थ चे से विस-संजोइय़ा मोयगा दिन्ना Wed संबलं 
हरियं | सो कडूवि जोयणाट्ट गंतूण नईतीरे geared जाव सउणो वारेइ। 
उद्धित्ता पहाविओ गओ दूरं पुणो वि भुंजतों वारिओ सडणेण. एवं तइय-वारं 
पि वारिओ | तेण चितियं वियव्वं-कारणेणं ति, पज्जोयस्स पासं पत्तो निवेइयं 
राज-कज्जं | чат पुंच्छिओ डुहिओ sa तुमं. दीसमि । कहियं Ай भोयणाकरण- 
कारणं । अभओ वियक्खणो त्ति. सद्दाविओ रक्षा । कहिऊण Nequi दंसिया 
яажа | d अग्घाइऊण अभओ भणइ एत्थ दुब्व-संजोएण दिद्विविसेण.सप्पेण 
тап डसिओ होतो чат s ता कि Вах | अभएण भणियं वण-निउंजे 
परंमुहो मुच्चड | तहेच कर । 


अहिणो दिहिविरूंगे ang दड़ाईं सजग-मणाइ | 
खलवयण-दुव्वयप्छ्य व मओ य सप्पो मुहुत्तेण ॥ 


तुंहो राया भणिओ sre बंधण-मोक्ख-वज्जं at वरेहि | अंभओ भंणइ तुह 
За पासे अच्छउ वरो । эги पज्जोयस्स याधू वासवदत्ता नाम । सा ' बहुयाओं 
कलाओ सिक्खाविया | ट ए गंधब्व-कला-जाणणस्थं गंघव्वकला-कुसल 3999 
आणोमे त्ति चितंतेण цаач जहा उदयणों जत्थ аы पेच्छइ तस्थ UE जाव 
ag पि अप्पाणं न याणइ ` तओ रत्ना जंतसओ हत्थी कारिओ। नीओ कोसंबी- 
समासन्ने ta | ठावियं तस्स अदूरासन्ने सिन्नं । तं हत्थि सोऊण qut उदयणो | 
पुत्तो गाइउं 1 हस्थीवि feti गीय-परवसो व्व (эй निच्चलो | आढत्तो sg- 
यणो तं आरोहिउं | बद्धो पत्थि-मञ्झ-ट्विय-पुरिसेहिं । fan जाणिओ पञ्जोयण- 
апга | भणिओ रक्षा मम wp काणा तं सिकखावेहि गीय-कलं तं च मा पेच्छुसु 
सा तुमं erat зах ति । तीए वि कहियं उवंज्झाओ कोढिओ ar diss 
fai सो य जवणियंतरिङं d सिक्खवेइ । सा तस्स सरेण हीरइ कोढिओ त्ति 
न जोइयइ । अन्या जड тєш ча fe चितंती अन्नहा чеш | तेण रुहेण 
सणिया किं काणे विणासे डे | सा -भणिया कोढिया अप्पाणं न याणसि । .तेण 
fata जारिसो अहं atest तारिसी एसा काण त्ति जवाणिया अवणीया | 


ч 
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Вет तेण एसा रइ ध्व रूवेण विहिय-परितोसा | 
तीए वि हु सो feet पञ्चक्खो कामदेवो व्व ॥ 
तो चितियं च तेहि हा अम्हे वंचियाइं हय-विहिणा । 
अन्नोन्न-दंसणं जं न अम्ह एत्तिय-दिणाई कयं ॥ 
जाओ ата निविडो सिणिहो . जाणइ इमं कंचणमाळा नाम रायघूयाए चाई | 
अन्या आळाणक्खभाओ निग्गओ नळगिरी। न तीरइ rg | ver पुत्व्छिओं 
अभओ कहं एस घिप्पही | अभएण ийа उदयणो masi तथाीया- 
यञ्नण-निच्चलो ge धिप्पही । car भणिओ उदयणो mag ga | तेण qu- 
weag ФА आरुहिऊण जवणिजंतरिया अहे दारिया य गायामो । रक्षा gu 
एवं करेह | तंहेव कर्यं 1 संगहिओ हत्थी | बीओ АҮ var वरो | अभएण sià- 
ओ तस्सेव पासे 1 रायधूया ааа निस्माय त्ति सा. तस्थ गायाविज्जिही । अओ 
गओ पञ्जोओ उञ्जाणियाए | भणाविओ उदयणो तुमए वासवदत्ताए समं RMN- 
таа | उदयणस्स जोगंधराइणो अमच्चो सो निय-पहु-मोयावणस्थं зачнат 
qzg— 
“यदि तां चेव at (di) चेच तां चैवायतलोचनास्‌ | 
न हरामि नुपस्यार्थ we योगंघरायणः ॥ ” 
सो य पज्जोएण दिहो зайг कायिअ वोसिरंतो अणायारकरो गहिल्म त्ति 
उवेकिखिओ सो | भहइवईए चत्तारि मुत्ततडियाओ विलइआओ | कच्छाए वज्जञंतीए 
को वि सर-विसेसन्नू अंधळा ane — | 
“कक्षायां बध्यमानायां यथा vata हस्तिनी | 
| योजनानां эте गत्वा तथा प्राणान्‌ विमोक्ष्यति 17 
ताहे घोसवई वीणं गहिऊण वासवदत्ताए कांचनसालाए य समं (ачаан 
т भदइ्वई-आरुढो उदयणो भणइ जण-समक्खं-- | 
«ач प्रयाति a: कांत्रनमाला чёа®йтя | 
чиа घोषवती агаа тэ ааа ї? 
чї जाणइ एस पज्जोयस्स पासे डउजाणिगाए «НЕ | न गओ сә | 
पहाविआ हत्थिणी कोसंबीसंसुहं | इमं नाऊण war आणत्ता яаг निलगिरिं 
आरुहिऊण गिण्हह उदयणं | sa सो सन्नञझइ ताव गओ उदयणो чийа 
जोयणाइं | ач! नलगिरी eu पिहुओ | अदूरागरं ай чал भिन्ना एगा 
सुत्तघाडिया | जाव तं east Rag ताव अन्नाणि पंचवीसं. जोयणाइई गओ 
डद्यणो | एवं सेसाओ वि fate सुतघडियाओ भग्गाओ | कोसंबिं पविद्ठी sa- 
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'यणो | अन्नया उज्जेणीएः उप्स यग्गी डट्विओ कहि पि नोवसमड | Tar अभओ 
पुच्छिओ । सो भणइ fier ट्षिमोषधम्‌- अझेरभिरेव- । तो अग्गिओ अन्नो 
अग्गी कओ | Sut सो आइओ अर्ग्ग तओ. थक्को जळंतो | तइओ vum दिन्नो चरो | 
एसो चि ठाविओ अभएण रन्न पासे । अन्नया उज्जेणीए असिवं sales 1 अभओ 
dives उवसमोवायं भणइ эпа ат अत्थाणीए देवीओ विभूसियाओ Sui 
जा तुम्हेहिं रायाळंकार иж Ree जिणड तं मे. कहिज्जहं । ada कयं । राया 
पलोएइ : खब्वाओ हेट्टासुहीङ ठायंते । सिवाए राया जिओ-1 कहिअं अभयस्स | 
अभओ भणइ रत्ति अवसणा тат छूरबलि ete 1.9 भूयं. SZ तस्स We कूरं 
чєз | аба कयं | तिए ass эшет down देवया सिवारूवेण апаш ताहे 
कूरं तस्स मुहे gez भण्ड ч अहं सिवा गोपालग-पालग-माय fa | एवं 
सब्वाणि विनिउ्जियाणि зел | जाया पुरीइ संती। देह चडत्थं-वरं निवो तस्स । 
чат अभयकुमारो Ree Sa इत्थ айе वच्चामित्ति 1 तो भणइ देव । 
देहि нэн वरं । रन्ना वुत्तं >ग्गसु । अह अभओ जंपए एवं ` 

नळगिरि-हस्थिहिन् Baz सिवदेविहि डच्छंगि । 

अग्गिभीरं-रह-दामइहि sfr देहि मह अंगि ॥ 

बुद्धीए अत्ताणं विस्सञ्= वेइ ततिं चितिऊण жеп सक्कार-पुब्वं विसञ्जिओ 

अभओ भणइ ЧӘЕ sao आणिओो अहं मह पुण पइन्नं सुण-- 

करिवे WEN सहब्नकरु जगरीमज्झिण सासि । 

जइ न रडंतु ag ed ouf पविसामि ॥ 

तं भज्ज fram गओ अझओ чае ठिओ कंचि कालं | पच्छा चंद-सुंद्र- 

वयणाओ कमळ-दळ-दीह-न्डणाओ वित्थिण्ण-थण-कळसाओ विविह-वियारेसु अण- 
weis दो गणियाओ азл वशेय-वेसेण पत्तो उज्जेणि । राय-मग्गे (сес 
आवासं | अन्नया दिद्वाओं >ज्जोएग गणियाओ | ताहि विस-विळासाहि दिहीहिं 
निउझाइओ गओ नियावासं Fae दूइ । ताहिं कुवियाहिं व धाडिऊण दूई भणियं 
न होइ एस राया जो पर-म हेलकहेलसइ त्ति । बीय-दिणे सणियं шай | तइय-. 
fai भणिया दूई सत्तमे fare mass Зач करिस्सइ aa भाया तत्य रहो 
त्ति आगच्छ | अन्नया भया was | अभएण get पज्जोय-सरिसो पुरिसो 
पउजोओ त्ति नामं काऊण кунш कओ | भणइ अभओ-एस मे भाया सारवेमि 
wá किं करेमि एरिसो भष्-नेहो त्ति सो रुद्दों नस्सइ | तओ बंधिऊण WEE रे 
AYA ABA अहं Чаат हरासे त्ति रडतो आणिज्जइ निज्जइ य पविज्ज-पासं | 
इमं च नायं नयरजणेण | 9-89 'पज्जोएण Waar 8 ताण पासं । arte 
gd एड एक्कलड सि | 
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दूइ-वयणेण чай एगागी(ई) आगओ गवक्खेण | 
नहि gangi वा gog मणुस्सों रमणि-रत्तो ॥ 
पुव्व-निउत्त-नरेहिं गिह पविठ्ठो परंगणा-गिद्धो | 
बद्धो सो वारिगओ गओ ब्व करिणी-कयारकंखो ॥ 
अह खट्टाए सह बंधिऊण दिवसंमि नयर-मुञझेण | 
Rag पज्जोय-निवो अभयकुमारस्स पुरिसेहिं ॥ 
रे रे пак गिण्हह मोयावह झत्ति मं इमेहिंतो | 
एसोऽहं पज्जोओ निञ्जामि ge इय रडंतो ॥ 

- चीहीकरण-जणेणं Чехия को इमो भणति नरा । 
वाणिय-भाया Roag विज्जघर एख निच्चं पि ॥ 
वाहि आसरएहि उक्खित्तो पाविओ य VIERTE 1 
सो सेणियस्स कहिओ कड्िय खग्गो इमो पत्तो ॥ 
तं हणिडं कुविय-मणो भणिओं अभएण मा कुरु असुत्तं | 
जं कीरइ सकारो सत्तुस्स वि गेह-पत्तस्स 1 . 
वसणंमि समावडिय we वि तुलग्गेण वेरियं =ç | 
उचयारमारियं аш करेसु जइ सो जियइ दुक्खं ॥ 
तो सेणिएण wat gar सक्कारिऊण पञ्जोओ | 
इय परदार-पसत्तो संपत्तो ача एसो ॥ 
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COMPARISON OF THE BHASYAS OF SANKARA 
RAMANUJA, KESAVAKASMIRIN AND VALLABHA 
ON SOME CRUCIAL SUTRAS 


R. D. KARMARKAR . 


(Conclided from ABI. Vol. I, Part II; p. 127) 
* PART II 
:0)' THE WORLD 


(1) . Brahman is the material. cause as. well as the instru- 
mental cause of the world. (|, 4, 23-27)" 


Sankara:—23. Brahman is the material cause ofthe-world in , . 
addition to being the instrumental cause; because on that sup- 
position only the ‘proposition and the ‘instance’ mentioned in 
the Sruti will be found to be proper. The proposition is ‘ By 
krñewing Atman you know all things’; the itistance-is “You know , 
all the earth by knowing.a clod.of earth.’ Brahman: is the 
instrumental cause because there:is no other ‘adhisthata*; it is 
also the material cause, because there is no other ‘ прадала”, 

—24." The Sruti passage ‘ so’kamayiita, etc, shows that 
Brahman is both the agent and the material | 
. —25.'.Brahman is the material сайзе, because the production 
and the destruction of the world are referred to Brahman 
directly I $5 

26. The Sruti 'tadátmàánam svayamakuruta shows that 
Brahman is both the object and trie subject of 'akurüta.' ' This is 
possible when we regard the world as 'parinàma or vikāra of . 
Brahman лэ мон. Е m 


3 The Sutras ате (१) प्रकृतिश्र अतिक्षाद्ृष्टन्तानपरोधात्‌ू, (२) अभिंध्योपदेशाच्च 
(३) साक्षाच्चोमयाम्नानात्‌ , (४) आत्मकृतेः परिणामांत्‌ , (५) योनिश्र हि गीर्यत 
Е तस्मादधिष्ठात्रत्तराभावादात्मन कर्ठृत्वमुपादानान्तराभाचीच्चे НЭЭН | 
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Or ‘Parinamat’ is а separate sütra and means that Brahman 
is the material cause, as the Sruti speaks of Brahman the cause 
and its‘ parinàma the world, in the same сазе, 

—27. Brahman is the material cause, as it is styled ‘ Yoni’ in 
the Sruti.” i : 

Rámánuja:—The Stitrakara ‘in this ‘section is refuting the 
doctrines of the theistic Sankhyas who hold thai God is only the 
instrumental cause of the world 

—23.. Brahman is boti ‘karta’ and "prakrti'as is seen from ` 
the proposition and instance in the Sruii. This is possible owing — 
to the extraordinary powers of Brahman. 

—24, This has the same explanation.as Sankara's. 

--25. That Brahman is the instrumental as well ав the material 
caüse is directly laid dowr by tlie Sruti*? in' the form of question 
and answer m है еко: 

— 926, 27 and 28, Thereis no great difference between Sankara’s 
explanation and Ràmánujas. сс с 

Kesava follows. Катал ла in believing: that the. section is. 
directed against the theistic Sankhyas 

—23. He enters into a long. polemic. against both the Illusion- 
- ists and the qualified Moa sta 
. —24,325. These are exəoləined in the same way as Ramanuja 
does. 22 Sty aot दा одод 28 : 

--26. , Differing from, R&mánuja, he takes this as опе sūtra 
and remarks that both २७७ ‘proposition’. and the ‘instance’ are - 
impossible according to the Illusionists, since, everything is 
illusory. P CLP NE : 

—91. Same explanat.cn as Sankara's. 


39 жай पुरुष त्रह्मयोनिं aad यदभूतयोनिं чата धीराः 1 
40 The question ;=— , . 
किं स्विद्वनं क उ स वृक्ष आसीद्यतो द्यावापृथिवी निष्टतक्षुः 1 
मनीषिणो मनसा पृच्छतेद ед яанаа धारयन ॥ 
The answer :— 
aa बने रह्म स स वृक्ष आनीयतो द्यावापृथिषी निष्टतक्षुः | 


Co 


मनीषिणो मनसा faset (3 वो त्क्लाध्यतिष्ठ Чап घारयन 11 


क. 
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labha:—23. Brahman is both the material and the instru- 
mental cause. To say that Brahman is the instrumental, and 


` Prakrti the material cause, is only a half- truth. 


--24. He ‘gives two explanations. The first is similar to 


that of Sankara. The second refers to ths Sruti ‘srvam khalu 


idam Brahma’ ete, wherein Brahman is to be meditated upon 
in the form of the world, which will not be possible if Brahman 
is nob thé material cause 

—25. This.is explained as by Sankara, Vallabha also quotes 
from the Bhaguvadgita" the passage ‘I am the source of the 
world; etc, ° I 

: —26, 27. These are.explained:in.Sañkara's.manner, 
7 Brahman 19. described in the section as t3e.material as: well as 
the. instrumental cause of the world. Throughout the section 
there is nothing in the sütras to show. that this Brahman which 
is referred: to: as. -being the instrumental as well as tho. material 
cause of the world is something: different: from ‘the. Brahman 
whica is referred. to in the sütra ‘athito Brahmajijiasa.’ All 
the commentators explain the sütras much in the same manner 
andthe divergent views are held over to the sütras in the last 


quarter of the.second: Adhyaya. Sankara also does not refer to 


his pure and qualified: Brahman. in his commentary. on these 

siitras, but simply explains them as they are. -In sūtra 25 the - 
word-sáksát-is taken by-Sankara and Vallabha as going with 
Brahnían, and: the sūtra is expláined to mean that both creation 
and: dissolution (‘ubhaya’ is taken to refer tó these) are spoken 
of as óoming-from Brahman directly. . Ramanuja and Kegava, on 


the other hand; take -sakgat with: @mmdyate and thus the 


sūtra to mean that the Brahman is mentioned in the Sruti itself 
as being the efficient and the material cause. Looking to the 
context, it seems quite clear that the;interpretation of ‘Ramanuja 
and Kegava is more probable and to the point, as they refer.to a 
passage in ће иі which directly mentions both the efficient 


` अ अहं सर्षेस्य जगतः प्रभवः प्रलयस्तथा | 
4 
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and the material eause cf the world, with: reference to Brahmai. 
The word ‘ parinamat’ ir. sübra 26 is important, inasmuch as it sug- 
gests the possibility of the Sitrakara’s holding the“ Parinamavada,’ 
and Kegava in fact takes the opportunity of attacking Sankara’s 
* Vivartavada’ in the coarse of the commentary of that sutra. 


(2) The relation between Brahman and the World, 


In this connection we shall discuss sütras# IT, 1, 14 and IL 1 
19 and 20 1 
П, 1, 14, Sankara savs that Brahmant-the material cause— and 
the world—its effect —a-e identical, as is shown in the famous 
Sruti passage. ‘The effect is but a-name and depends on words 
only, and in fact 10 does 3०0 really exist and is false, So the effect 
-of Brahman, namely the world, has existence only in name and 
does not reaily:exist apart from Brahman. Nothing can exist 
apart from Brahman, ctherwise the Sruti would not have said 
that by knowing опе you can know everything; just:as ‘space in 
a jar, ete., really do not exist, and are identieal with ‘the great 
space ' etc., or just as the mirage is false and identical with sand, 
similarly the world is: false and cannot: be conceived as being 
apart or different fom Brahman.. “The. world: only appears to be 
true owing to the, limitations ;.but:as a-matter of fact if does 
not exist at all. Ab the and of his long discourse in justification 
of his position, Sankara, remarks that the Sütrakára speaks of the 
world being identica: with Brahman from a. higher point of view, 
„while for practical. purpeses the world is real and the relation of 
the world and the Brahman would be that of the waves and the ` 
gea. H . 202 l 
४27 The Sutras are (१) तंदननन्‍्यत्वमारम्भणशब्दादिभ्य R)  पटवच्चं, (3) यथा च 
भाणाद 
43 यथा सोम्यैकेन मृत्पिण्डेन =$ मन्मयं विज्ञातं स्याद्वाचारम्भणं विकारो नामधेर्य सृतिके- 
cat सत्यम्‌, 
H सू्रकारोऽपि परमार्थाभिप्रािण तदनन्यत्वमित्याहृ | व्यवहाराभप्रायण तु स्याहलाक- 
ЧД महासम्रद्रस्थानीयर्ता बरह्मणः कथयाति, | 


शाप 
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The stitras 14-18 diseuss the identity of cause and effect in 
genéral, and the.Sütraküra gives two illustrations to show the 


„identity of cause and с ес, 


II, 1-19. Just as a piece of cloth when rolled up does not 
show its nature properly, but when ib is spread up shows its 
nature fully, but in both cases there is the same piece of cloth 
present, similarly cause and effect are the same, though their 
qualities differ. 

—20. Or just as when breath is held over as in pranayama, 
man is not able to perform any action, though he continues to 
live, but when the breath. is let loose he is, able to move his’ 
limbs, etc., the breath remaining the same. throughout, similarly 
cause and effect produce different actions though they really are 
the same. | : 

Ràmánuja:--14(15). The world is not different from Brah- 
man ав is seen from the Sruti passages. The jar is not differen- 
from clay, but clay undergoes some transformation and we see 
the jar whieh is true.or exists only in sc far as it is.clay and 
is only a different state of clay. Just as Devadatta is called 
a boy, & youth and an old.man according to his age, similarly 
the same cause is named differently according to the transfor- 
mations it undergoes. Brahman when it possesses the forms of 
spirit and matter which are subtle and cannot be named 
separately, is the cause, and the same Brahman, when trans- 
formed into spirit and matter wh'ch are gross and can be 
named separately, is the effect, and there is the identity of cause 
and effect. The world is merely a particular state or transformt 
ation of Brahman. The threads themselves are called cloth 
when they assume a particular form. | 

—20. The same wind is named differently according to tlie 
functions it performs. 

Kegava:—14. The effect is simply transformation of the 
cause and is named differently, bui it has no independent 


355 See supra F.N. 43. 
16 See supra F.N. 43. 
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existerice. Clay only Ans an independent existence, while jar, 
etc, exist in so far as they are made of clay and possess no 


independent existence at all The world has по independent, 


existence apart from Brzhman and is therefore ‘identical with it. 
‘And again'the'Sruti uses the word viküra; which shows ‘that 
Sruti regards the world. is real, ‘but as ‘merely à transformation 
of Brahman. Tf the ‘Srati believed ‘the ‘world бо ‘be -unreul,- it 
would not have used th= word vikāra.“ 


—19 (18). "The roMed piece of cloth, though not properly 


perceived, is the same dth which is properly perceived when tthe 
elóth is spread over; similarly the world ‘before its ‘creation is 
void of name and form =nd cannot bë ‘perceived, but is pervep- 
tible when if assumes mme and form . 

—20 (19). The exp anation is the same as that of Rimanuja 
The effect ‘before creation is indistinctly perceived and ‘is ‘called 
the cause, but after cr2ation it is perseived “distinctly; both, 
however, are none the 1288 identical. : a 

Vallabha:—14. Thé world is not different from Brahman 
and it is not false. ТЕ the effect did not really exist, we cannot 


call Brahman as the ca-se. 


—19. Just asa rolled pieceof dloth is’ ‘noi ‘known distinctly 
but when it is spread it is known distinztly, ‘similarly the world 
before creation is indist 16у perceived, and after creation it ‘can 
be distinctly perceived RE 

— 20. The ‘ Prana’ iz named differently according to different 
functions | | | 

All the commentaf-rs agree in bélieving ‘that the cause is 
not different from the євесі at all, but both of them are identical. 
But difference of opinio- arises when we come ‘to ‘the ‘question 
how the identity of Braman the cause, aud the world the effect, 
is to be explained. SairSara, to explain this point, has “recourse 
to what is called the doctrine of illusory ‘form or wivaria, while 


"D किञ्च विकारो नामवेयमित्यङ संक्षात्कण्टरवेण विकारशब्दपाठादापे विवतोसिद्धेः 1016 
भ्षतेर्षिवतोउमिप्रेतः स्याततार्ह विकार इति संत्पिण्डादिद्वष्टान्तांश न भावयेत eto _` 
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the other three'take tothe doctrine of transformation or pari- 
nama. According to Sankara the world-does not really exist, риб 
is only illusion. . It is::Brahman alone . that: really -exists, but 
owing бо the influence of:ignorance or false knowledge, ће world 
appears bo be existing. . Aiperson owing to indistinc$:perception 
mistakes.a rope for.aiserpent,{but.that-does not-mean-that the ser- 
pent really exists; the:serpent exists only-in-thé opinion of that 
personas long as he ћаз not:been.able ivo :parceive 3$ -distinetly’; 
similarly the world-exists only for those who are under the influ- 
ence-of ignorance, The-words ‘mrttikebyeva satyam’ according 
to Sankara mean that fhe clay-alone is теа], while jar, ate., are 
false. -Ramanuja and ‘the remaining ‘two commentators .hold.on 
the contrary that the world is real, but is only transformation.of 
Brahman, Jar,-ete,, are:ransformations-of clay .and,exist.oply in 
so far as jthey are made -oficlay. That is:how -the,Sruti is.ex- 
plained. - Now looking fo!bhe illustration .or.clay and .the 1186 of 
the word wikara.or transformation in-the.Sruti, we:think iit totbe 
'far«from probable that the Sütrakara should chold.the vivarta 
(illusory. form) doctrine. Ifthe Sruti-referred .to.the.doctrine.of 
“illusory appearance,’ it would ‘have said тън атта satya—clay. 
alone is.real '—and 06 mrttiketyeva-satyam. ‘The,two illustra- 
tions.of cloth and.life given.to -show the identity of .canse and 
effect, clearly point: to the fact that the .Sitrakara sbelieved the 
world to be merely ‘a particular.condition .ог transformation .of 
Brahman. Kesgava pertinently remarks thai if the Sruti,had held 
the doctrine of illusion, it would:have used the-word vikāra, nor 
would it have given the illustration. of сїау, риб. instead we-would 
have been told, “name, etc.,.is an;illusion,* andthe ';mother-of- 
perl’ illustration :;would-have been offered. .. We fully endorse the 
views-expressed:iby:Kesava. . : I : 
- 43) -How:the'Brahman is:transformed into:the world. ` 

Under this heading we shall review he sitras* ЇН, 1, 26 
and 27. ` f 

48 The Sutras are (१) कृत्स्नप्रसेक्तिनिरवयवत्वशब्दुकेपी वा, -(२) शनेस्तु зөрдөг 
लात. | | | | : 
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Sankara:—26, The question is how the Brahman Эв trans- 
formed into the world. Brahman creates the world without any 
external means. If you say that the whole of the Brahman is 
transformed into the world, then Brehman itself would lose’ ibs 
existence and everybccy will be абе te perceive Brahman, as 
the world would be rtthing less then Brahman, which cannot 
then be called aja or umborn, etc. Ifyou say that a part of the 
Brahman is transformed in order to avoid the faults mentioned 
above, then Brahmar will have to be regarded as possessing | 
different parts, which is impossible, zs Brahman is described 
as niravayava or without parts. Thus, says the objector, in 
any case we cannot explain the prcducbion of the world from 
Brahman. ©, 

—27. This is the taesis. The S-uti declares the world as 
being created by Brahman and at the same time affirms that 
Brahman is apart гош the world. Brahman is therefore un- 
affected and is also deslared to be without parts. ‘The Srati 
_ therefore, declares both the non-tranaforpation ofthe whole of 
the Brahman and also Brahman’s pcssessing no parts. Brah- 
man is able to achieve iss object of prclur:ng the world, however, 
because it possesses wonderful powers, We must not question 
the authority of Srusi. At the end o^ his remarks Sankara adds 
that:the difference 0९५७७ the Brakman and the world is not 
real at all, but only crested by ignoramce, There is no question, 
therefore, of Brahman being transbrmed at all, Brahman, 
though it is really not changed at all apfears ‘to us as the world 
owing to the influence ef ignorance. 

Ramanuja:—26, Wecannot say that tie whole of the Brahman 
48 transformed into the vorld, for that goes against Sruti. Norcan 
we say that a part of the Brahman, vz., material part produces 
the world, for Brahma has no parts. Brahman, therefore, ean- 
not ре the cause of the world. 


49 अविद्याकल्पितिन ч नामख्पलक्षणेन CH ञ्य कृलावयाकृतात्मकेन तत्तान्यत्वाभ्याम- 
निर्वचनीयत्वेन зга परिणामादिसिवंव्यवृह्ारास्पदृत्व॑ favet 
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—27, But we must abide by the Sruti The whole question 
“night appear to us to be involving contradictory assertions, but 
the case of the Brahman cannot be compared to an ordinary 
thing, as Brahman has wonderful powers ^ ` ` 

Kegava:— --26 (25) Itisnot possible that the world is the 
creation of Brahman: If the whole Brahman is transformed into 
the world, like milk into curds, Brahman would be-perceived by 
all, and ail the world would get salvation. “And Brahman has no 
parts; so you can not say that a’ part is oransformed into the 
world. So thé objector says that thé Pradhána should be taken 
as the cause of the world 

—27 (26). Brahman, on account’ of its inconceivable powers, 
can transform itself into the world without itself being’ changed 
and we have Sruti, whose authority cannot be questioned, actu. 
ally stating this fact. — 

Vallabha:— —26 and 27. He explains. as Ramanuja and 
Kegava do and remarks that other people who raisé fanciful 
absurdities should be neglected " 

This isa very important section discussing a Grucial point. 
All the commentators practically agree as ho the meaning of the 
sütras.in question. The difficulty of reconciling the contradic- 
tory statemerits of ‘Sruti, viz. that- Brahman is without parts 
and ab the same~time transformed into the world without апу 
change in itself, is pointed out іп sütra 26 and the Sütrakàra 
gives his answer in süóra 27. ' The Sitrakara does not try to ex- 
plain the difficulty at all. Не does not even say that the objez- 
"tion can be ‘met with by saying that Brahman has wonderful 
powers by which it is able to achieve-what. reason declares to be 
impossible. ‘The difficulty is admitted by the Sütrakára, who only 
draws our attention to the fact that the contradictory‘ statements 
are given by Sruti itself, and we haye no right to question the 
authority of the Sruti. That is the plain argument of the Sūtra- 
kara who refnses to discuss the’ question from a rational point of 


50 शाज्देकप्रमाणकलेन सकलेतरवल्तुविसजातीयत्वादस्याथस्य विचित्रशक्तियोमो न विरुध्यते 
इति न सामान्यतो SE साधने दूषणं STE अह॑ | 
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view.. Ramanuja,-Kezaya:and Vallabhe agree with the. Sūtra- 
kara, adding thas Brahman owing to its wonderful powers, is able 
to,dg,anything. But this explanation cculd not possibly satisfy 


any one who takes his, stand, upon. reason: and, Sankara, taking 
adyantage of the quest-onable explanatioa..of ап important point 





speaking, the. world has.no existence at all,. Brahman, owing. to 
its. connection, with. limitations, o-:illusios, appears. as the world 
- There is no question of Brahman being, really transformed: into 
the world... Brahman elways, stands as i; 18, : It is we who are 
under the influence of ірпоѓапсє, Њар. are responsible for this 
contradiction and not Erahman., Now tais view admirably cuts 
the Gordian knot, but is is the view of Sankara and not of, the 
Sütrakara, 44 the Sitrakara had -held,.the, doctrine of, Maya or 
illusory creation, here, Was, а splendid opportunity for him to 
` make use of his theory with admirable. effect. .Bub- he, does 
i9thing.of the kind, He,is simply corpenf, with pointing, tojthe 
Sruti as the final authority, The philosophical acumen of the 
. Sitrakara had not.deve oped tg, tae, point of Sankara,; otherwise | 
he would haye surely brought. forth, his. arguments. to. solve, the 
riddle, We have, therefore, no. hesipat-on:in saying: that, the 
Sütrakàra did, not-hold zhe: doctrine of il usion, and, that the.ex- 
planation giyen, by. Senkaya, though. more „philosophical, and 
absolutely.convincing, is something, that: was never, intended by 
the Sitrakara. From ће way.in which 13 2198, his own remarks 
after haying. given а, natuyral.explanation.of the. sütras 16 is 
Glear. that Sankara triés, here, to; father: his, own, doctrines upon 
the Sütrakara; Rāmānują, Kesava and. Vallabha, all,of them, stick 
to the-natural explanat.on of: the siitras, as ib is not necessary 
for. them, to twigt, the meaning of the, sūtra, inasmuch as they 
hold. the.doctrine of trarsformatior 1 š z 
Some more sütras in Рада І, Adhyaza II, and the first sec- 
tion іп Pada II, Adhy&ya IT, are likely te throw some additional 
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light; upon the question we are discussing. But as there, is 
little difference of view as régards their actual interpretation 
among the commentators, we do not think it proper to discuss 
them in detail, One fact, however, emerges in an outstanding 
manner, from the way in which the whole discussion is carried or: 
that the Sitrakara believes in a real creation of the world by the 
Brahman and does not regard the world merely as an ‘affair of 
limitations due to ignorance, as Sankara would want us to believe. 
For instance the sütras II, 2, 1-10 refute the theory that the 
Pradhàna is the cause of the world and the principal arguments 
advanced against that theory are the following. Тһе non-intelli- 
gent Pradhina cannot have the ability to arrange the world or 
the necessary force to create the world. There is no purpose for 
Pradhana, ete; The way in which the Pradhana is condemned 
shows that the Sütrakàra believes in a real creation of the world 
by Brahman, and claims superiority for the atter on the ground 
that the latter has the necessary intelligence, power, means and 
motive required for the*purposes of creation. In 11, 1, 80—31 
we are told that Brahman is possessed of wonderful powers and 
works without sénse-organs. Sūtra II; 1, 88 gives the purpose 
for Brahman to create; it is ila or sport. All the commentators 
explain these sütras practically in the same manner, but Sankara 
alone, holding as he does his doctrine of the attributeless 
Brahman, is required to supplement, from time to time, the 
natural interpretation of the stitras by remarking that the Sütra- 
kára refers to the Brahman with limitations or the qualified 
Brahman in such oases, We have pointéd out more than once: 
-that there is absolutely no foundation for saving that the Sütra- 
kara believed in two kinds of Brahman after Sankara’s fashion 

“ We have already discussed the question in greater detail, and 
we wind up our discussion of the nature of the World, by remark- 
ing that there is absolutely no doubt that.tke Siitrakara believes 
that the world is real and is created by the intelligent God 
possessed of wonderful powers. 

5 
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ыг o9 ‘ PART III 
THE NATURE OF THE SOUL 


We now pass on to ‘he third important problem with which 
philosophy is elosely coraected. "Lhe nature of man or the soul 
in all its aspects is dise 5864 by the Sütrakàra, and the question 
is also enthusiastically tz ken up by the commentators, who differ 
from each other to a large extent. .Sütras П, 8 17-53 discuss 
the nature of the soul | 


(1) The soul is not created.. el 


II, 3,17." Sankara solits the first part into natma and амгай. 
The soul is not created, because in the chapter dealing with 
creation no mention is. made of the soul, and the Sruti declares 
it to be eternal and untorn, ete. Sankara also remarks that the 
distinction between the Jiva and Paramatman is merely due to 
limitations, and the туа appears to be divided owing to its 
connection with intellecs 

—17 Ramanuja spl--s up the &üíra into náímU and śruteh 
The soul is not created because the Sruti® directly states that it 
is not created. ‘And tk2 Sruti also declares the soul to be eternal. 
and immortal 

17 Kegava follows Sankara in separating it as natmé and 
“агаа. = | 

—17 Vallabha separstes the first words in the same way às: 
Sankara does. 

All the four commemtators agree in believing that the soul is 
not created. Ramauua alone t&kes ‘the sūtra as natma and: 
Sruteh, while the othe: three take it as.nGtma and asruteh, 
It is difficult to choose 5etween the two.’ In Ramannja’s favour 
it must be said that his way is mo-e emphatic than the other one, 
while it may be contensed in favour of Sankara and others that- 
as the Sūtrakāra; from the beginning of the third Pada of the 


"51 The Sutra is атара erg ane | 
8 न्‌ जायते प्रियते वा faqe. 
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second Adhyñya; has discussed the creation of different things 
with reference to the chapter on creation, ib is natural for him to 
refer to that chapter while disctissing the question whether the 
soul is created or-nob. 


(2) The soul is the knower. 


П, 3, 18 Sankara says the soul is of the nature of.eternal 
intelligence, and its intelligence is not occasional as the Künüdas 
thin’, for this very reason. The words ‘ata 6907 refer to the 
fact that the soul is not ereated and is Brahman itself connected 
with limitations, and Brahman is known from the. Srutis to be 
intelligence. In the state of sleep the soul does not see; not 
because its intelligence is occasional, but because there are no 
objects to be seen. | 

Rámánuja:—18 (9) The soul is not, mere intelligence, or 
inert, but is intelligent for. this reason that the Sruti itself 
describes the soul as being’ ‘known’ and ‘full of knowledge. 
- Ata eva refers tó the Srateh in the previous sūtra. . 


Keáava:—18. The soul is the knower znd at the same time 
knowledge aecórding to the Sruti passages. Keáava has a very 
lengthy discussion on the nature of Adhyasa 


Vallabha:—18. Јіға is intelligence as is known from .Srutis 
‘ete. But ‘Jivatva’ is’ not adventitious but real and is over 


and above Brahman. 

Sankara and Vallabha both take jña to mean intelligence, and 
this is possible owing to Jiva being Brahman connected with 
limitations, says Sankara. But Vallabha violently opposes any 
such remarks. Jiva is over and above Brahman, retorts Vallabha. 
Raméanuja and Kegava take ña to mean the knower. The Лү 
is a knower. But Kegava adds that Jiva is intelligence but also 
a knower and not intelligence only, as Sankara says. The soul із 
ealled knowledge, to show that it is able to know without the 
organs of sense. It seems more probable that ña, should mean 
the knower, than that it should mean knowledge. 


" 


` 
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(3) The size of the soul. . 

‘This is dealt with in sütras? IJ, 3, 19-32. Pu takes 
sütras 19 to 28 as representing objections and sütra 29 as the 
thesis. 

—19. Тһе soul is 1 2sither all-pervading nor of the size of the 
body, but atomic, for te soul, із described as ‘departing’™ from 
the body, ‘going’ to Бэ moon and ‘returning’ to the world. All 
these three, ‘departing going and coming,’ are impossible if the 
soul be all-pervading ; and the size. of the body ascribed- to the 
soul is refuted while dScussing the dogtrines of Jainism, So the 
soul must be atomic Ё 

--80. The'depart-ig' may be taken in a metaphorical sense 
viz. that of ceasing its connection with the body, but going and 
coming are both real, sence the first also must be taken as real. 

—91. The Srutis a question? refer to the Paramatman. and 
not to the soul. And 30 the pervasion described in these Srutis 
is of Param&tman and 30b of the soul 
- —99, The Sruti*? sctually uses the word amu while deserib- 
ing the size of the soul or gives a small measure. 

--88. The soul, staying in a part of the body; is able to per- 


- ceive all over the body. as sandal applied to a part of the body 


gives pleasure to the whole of the body ; 
—24. ` Тһе сотрат-зоп with sandal is not faulty for the Jiva 


` is known to be residing in the heart, a part of the body, just as 


sandal occupies a part 5f the body 


53 The Sutras are (१) प्ल्क्रान्तिगत्यागतीनाम्‌ , (3) स्वात्मना चोत्तरयोः, (3) नाणुरत- 


` च्छूतेगिति चेन्नेतराघिकारात्‌ ,, ' 2) स्वशब्दोन्मानाभ्यां च, (५) अविरोधश्चन्दनवत्‌, (.) अव- 


स्थितिवेशेष्यादिति चेन्नाभ्युपगरात्‌ हृदि हि, (७) उण द्वा लोकवत्‌ , (८) व्यतिरेको गन्धवत्‌, 
(९) तथा च दुर्शयति, (१०) प्थग्रपदेशात्‌, (११) аж гаг तद्यपंदेदाः таа, (१२) 
यावदात्मभावित्वाच्च न दोषस्तद्शनात्‌ , (१३) पुस्त्वादिवत्वस्य सतोऽभिव्यक्तियोगात्‌ , (१४) 
नित्योपलब्ध्यनुपलाब्धिभ्रसक्गो sc ET वान्यथा | 
. 93 स यदास्माच्छरीरादुत्क्रानते चन्द्रमसमेव ते सर्वे गच्छन्ति, and तस्माल्लोकात्पुनरेत्यस्मै 
लोकाय कर्मणे । 

55 स॒ व एष महानज आत्म योऽयं विज्ञानमयः प्राणिषु। सत्यं ज्ञानमनन्त TAT ебе, 

50 एषोऽणुरात्मा चेतसा वेट्निब्यो and आराग्रमात्रो ह्यवरोऽपि दृष्टः eic. 
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: —95. Just as the light of a lamp pervades the whole of the 
room though oceupying a limited place, so the Jiva pervades the 
whole of the body by his quality of intelligence. | 

--26, The quality of intelligence of the Jiva might be found 
in a different:place,-as the quality of fragrance of a flower is found 
apart from the flower 

—97, The Sruti? shows that the soul who is atomic, per- 
. vades the whole of the body by his intelligence. 

— 828. The Srutis? show that .the soul pervades the body by 
prajiià or intelligence, which is different from him. Here ends 
the 'Pürvapaksa 

29. The soul is called ana because the soul in the state of 

the samsaüra is possessed of pleasure, pain, etc , the qualities of the 
mind, "The size of the Buddhi or mind is attributed, therefore, to 
the soul as long as he has not freed himself from the 80918080: 
‘departing going, ete. refer to the mind. The atomic quality 
spoken of in connection with Jiva in some.passages refers to- the 
extreme difficulty of understanding the nature: of the soul, or 
refers to the limitations, Prajňayā sariram samaruhya, etc., 
does not describe the relation as substantive and attribute but 
' refers to the limitations or is merely vyapadesa. ‘ Being seated in 
_ the heart’ of the soul refers to the mind, just as the Paramatran 
is spoken of as being amu, etc., for the sake of worship, on account 
of the limitations. Similarly-Jiva is called ати on account of the 
limitations 

—80. The connection of the soul with the limitations of the 
Buddhi endures as long as the soul has not freed himself by right 
knowledge. “The soul is said to be vijiāänamaya, ie. possessed 
of the qualities of the Buddhi, and is described as contemplating 
. and acting, uot of itself but owing to the limitation of Buddhi, I 

. —81. In sleep and dissolution the connection of the ` 
Buddhi with the soul exists as seed, and manifests itself in 


57 आलोमभ्य आनखाप्रेभ्यः | - 
58 प्रज्ञया शरीरं समारुह्य and तदेषां प्राणानां विज्ञानेन विज्ञानमादाय | 
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wakefuless and creation, zust as manhood existing potentially in 
a child manifests itself at the proper age 
—32. The existence of the organ of the Buddhi- is necessary; 
otherwise there would be constant perception or constant non- 
perception. For the вош and the sense-organs are always present, . 
and if we do not suppose she existence of a medium between the 
two, if perception follows, it must be constar 6, there being nothing 
to check it; if perception does not follow share would not be per- 
- ception ab any.time. , ° ин 5 
Ramanuja regards the zütras, which according to Sankara re- ` 
present the objectors view, as the view of tre Siitrakara, , 
2110-22 (20-23) These are explained much in the same manner ` 
as Sankara has done. 
—98 (24) This sütra gives the opinion not of the, Sütrakàra 
- but of the objector 
-~ —24 (25). -The explaration is the same 1s that of Sankara. 
` —25 (26). The Sütrakára gives his owr view as to how the 
_atomic Jiva can have perception all over the body. Ramanuja 
-splits up the sütra as guadua and dlokavct 
'—26-27 (26). Just as the property of smell of the earth is 
different from the earth, ‘similarly the.quali:y of knowledge of the 
 Atman is.different from i whois the knower. This ів borne out 
- by the Śruti.®? : 

28. The Sruti na: àà vijfaturvijfiaerviparilopo vidyate 
distinctly shows that the quality of knowledge is different from 
the knower. - 

--89.. The question is, 3f knowledge is diferent from the Atman 
` how is it that it is actually called *knowledge, as for instance in 
the Sruti yo vijiiane tisthan, ete, The answer is, the Jiva.is 
called knowledge, поб beezuse it is of the nature of knowledge 
but because knowledge is its most importan; quality; just as the ° 
Prajfia is called bliss not because he is of tha nature .of bliss, for 
we know him to be the seat of bliss, but because bliss is his most 
important quality 


59 जानात्येवायं पुरुषः, 
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—30. Knowledge is always found'in Atman and hence there 18 
no harm in designating Atman as knowledge, as the individual 
cow is designated as the class cow, because the class-notion cow is 

lways to be found there мэ Ў | 

--81. In sleep, the knowledge partially exists aad becomes 
manifest in the state of awakening, etc., like manhood which 
potentially exists in a child, and becomes manifest at the age of 
puberty. Knowledge is, therefore, a quality. of the soul that 
follows in the wake of its nature. : 

--82: If Atman were to be all-pervading-and knowledge, only 
then there would be both its perception and non-perception, at 
one and the same time or there will always be either of these: 
80 we must regard Atman as being atomic-and residing in the body. 

Kesava follows Ramanuja in thinking that the siitras, which, 
according to Sankara represent the objecticn are really‘ he view 
of the Sütrakàra. 

—19-20. Explanation of these is the same as that of Rama- 
поја: "In the beginning, however, Kes»va has a strong attack on 
the doctrine of illusion: Sütra 25 is also split up as’ guņnādvā 
and @lokavat. seo 

—26, 27 (26). Just as fragrance is found in a place ар a 
distance from a box full of flowers, so intelligence of Atman can be 
found apart from Atman, and the Sruti ९० says that Atman per- 
vades the whole of the body by-intelligence, etc. I 

—28 (27) Explanation is the same as that of Sankara 

29 (28). -The objection is that if Atman is atomic, then 
why is it spoken of as pervading in the Sruti? The answer is 
furnished. by this sütra, which ‘says that the soul is called 
pervasive because the soul's intelligence is so. Just-as Prajiia or 
Brahman is called Brahman ав the derivation of Brahman is from 
the root ‘brh.’ 

--80 (29). This intelligence exists so long as the soul exists 
and the soul can be called pervading. 


"७ स एष इह प्रविष्ट आलोमभ्य आनखेम्यः л 
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--81 (30). ‘Intelligence is-potentiall present in sleep, etc. 

—82 (81). Explanaticn of this is thesameas that of Ramanuja, 

Vallabha like Ramanuja and Kegava sega-ds the atomic charac- 
ter of the soul as the view of the Stitrakara. . 

—19-2]. Explanation is the same as thas of Sankara, 

—22. The word ‘anu ' n the Sruti shews that Jiva is atomic, as 
only the Jiva of such a size will.be able 30 wander in the dreams. 

.—98, 24, Explanation is the same ағ thet of Sankara. 

-—25. This is split up as gunadud добата : 

'—96. The illustration of smell is giver, as the Sruti® itself 
gives that illustration. 

--81, The explanation is ће sams.as thet of Sankara, 

—28. The Sruti prajžayā sariram. samaruhya shows that 
intelligence is the quality of the soul. š 

—29. If the soul is atomic, how «an he be identified with 
Brahman as in the passages like tat tvam asi? The answer is that 
. diva possesses the properiies intelligence, etz,, of the. Brahman in 
an important manner; so-the soul is me:apkorically called. Brah- 
man, as a minister is calle] aking. Similarly the Prajiia who. is 
the witness of sleep is mesaphorically ca led ‘sinless,’ though this 
epithet is chiefly applied to the Paramatnar. 

—80. The objection is, how can the nfe-ior Jiva be identified 
with the Paramatman? We reply, tke diva is not inferior 
and possesses a fraction of.bliss.. Jiva can be styled in this way 
‘so long as he does not became one with Erah man 

— 891. The fraction of bliss exists only pcteniially in the уа 

n its worldly state 

—82. If we suppose, that Jiva has no share of bliss at,all 
then liberation would be impossible. -f wa suppose that Jiva 
has it which is manifest, then there would be no worldly existence, 
as Jiva is then of the nature of Brahmai. If we suppose that 
bliss belongs only to Brahman, that goes аза .nst the Srnti, which 
says that Jiya himself, being Brahman, becomes Brahman.like. 


० यथा वृक्षस्य सपुष्पितस्य दूराद्गन्धो वात्येवं पुण्यस्य mur दूंराद्रन्धा वातीति । 
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» So the-conclusion is that this. fraction of bliss exists potentially 
in the Jiva. 1 

The three commentators, Ramanuja, Кеќлуа and Vallabha 
think that the doctrine of the atomic nature of the soul is the 
view of the Sütraküra, while Sankara thinks that it is the objec- 
tion, and that sütra.29 gives the thesis explaining why Jiva is. 
called atomic'in the worldly condition. According to Sankara, 
the Pürvapaksa contains as many as ten sütras (19 to 28), which, 
though not improbable, does not..seem to be very natural. In 
the third Pada of the second Adhyaya, from sütra 17 onwards, 
the Sütrakära- gives us a good deal of information about the soul, 
but in no case do the siitras seem to be taking so much pains. at 
describing an objection. The Sütraküra is thinking primarily of 
' enuneiating his own views and only incidentally referring to 
other doctrines about the same points. For instance, the sütras 
jito ta, eva, aa áo nanavyapadesat, ete ,clearly show that the Sütra- 
kára's main object is that of describing his own position rather 
than of attacking othes doctrines openly. The Sitrakara could 
have secured a long objection for the sūtra 77040, eva but he. is 
satisfied with simply stating his own position. In sütra 23 
the word svasabda is explained by. Sankara, Rámánuja and 
Kegava as meaning atomic, while Vallabha takes it to mean ‘the 
word 8947 and explains that the Jiva is atomic as he wanders іп 
dreams, Vallabha’s explanation is far-fetched and less natural. 
The sūtra gwnüdvà lokavat is taken by Sankara as gumádvà lok- 
avat, while the other three take it as gunddva alokavat, 
though all of them refer to the same illustration of the lamp- 
light, but Rámánuja, Kešava and Vallgbha are likely to be 
more probably right in as much as the word ‘light’ distinetly 
points out to the illustration that the Siitrakara has in 


his, mind. | According to Sankara, the Sitrakara ‘gives three 
illustrations to show that the quality can remain apart from its 
substratum, viz. sandalwood,.lamplight and fragrance. Somebody, 
says Sankara, might object to the lamplight illustration on the 
ground that the lamplight is not a quality at all but a substance 
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consisting of minute part.cles, and Sankara passes over hurriedly 
this objection remarking that we have the worldly experience that 
only the smell is perceived and not its sudsbratum, but this is far 
from convincing, as the same worldly experience tells us that we 
see light and not any substance possessed of light. What we mean 
tó say is that the sūtra vyatireko gandhavat as exolained by 
Sankara becomes superfluous and no ‘additional light is thrown 
on the point and we are where we were at the sūtra gunddva 
lokavat Both Rámánuja ahd Kegava think that the sūtra in 
question embodies the vi»w of the Sütrakára and the previous 
sūtra gives the objection. The question of the soul being able’ 
to perceive all over the body, though situated in the heart, ends. 
at the sūtra gunddva'lotavat and the following: sütrá gives us 
the additional information about the intelligence of Atman 
suggested by the word ‘quality’ in the last sūtra, that the 
quality of intelligence is different from the soul as the smell is 
different from the earth (as Ramanuja says) or as smell is 
different from: flowers · (as Kesava says. Vallabha follows 
Sankara in remarking that the sūtra is an additional illustra- 
tion. The Sütrakàra mentions this illustration because it aciu- 
ally occurs: in the Sriti- We think shat Ramanuja and 
Kesava have explained the sütras in question more naturally and 
more accurately. It is d fficult.to choose between the explana- 
tions of Rámánuja and Кебаүл on the sūtra vyatireko gandhavat 
We hówever think that Eamanuja’s appears to be the better of 
the two. Bat the most important sutra of the whole lot ‘is 
sūtra 29. According to Sankara the’ first tat (that) therein refers 
to: intellect and the second tat to the atomic nature. ‘The mean- 
ing of the sūtra aecordicgly is that the Jiva is called atomic, 
because it possesses the cualities of the intellect. Now in the 
first place, nothing in she context shows that tat refers to it. 
Secondly as Thibaus rematks® ‘it is more than doubtful 
whether in Sankara’s own system, the qualities of: Buddhi, such 


“62 Introduction to his trarslation of Sankarabhasyá, p, lv. | 


` 
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as pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, ete,, can with any propriety be 
said to constitute the essence of the soul even in the samsara 
state. And -thirdly, and this is the most important point, San- 
kara is required to take the same word faf in thé sütra to mean 
two different things, the first referring to intellect and the second 
to its atomic, character. Now this-is highly improbable. The 
Sibrakara uses the word tat without immediately alluding to any 
particular thing. So there is no harm in taking tat to reier to 
anything you like; but the thing referred to by taé surely must 
be the same, But as we have already pointed out, балкага 
is evidently wrong in taking two different things being referred’ 
to by the same tat. The other three commentators though they 
differ from one another ав regards the thing referred to by tat 
take the same meaning of tat-or ‘that’ in both the places. 
Sütras 27 and 28 show according to Rámánuja, that the 
intelligence of Atman is different from itself. The question then 
arises, why is Atman called ‘intelligence by the Sruti though the 
intelligence is different from Atman?- And the sūtra gives 
an answer that it is the most important quality of the soul 
and hence the latter is called intelligence. Kesava differs from 
both Sankara and Ramanuja and he takes tat to refer to vibhutua 
or pervasiveness.: The question is how can the soul be called 
pervasive, if it be proved that itis atomic? Then this sutra 
answers that 16 is so because its quality is so. Vallabha takes 
‘that’ to refer to Paramátman and says that the soul is identified 


with 16, because the soul possesses the qualities of Brahman. W 


think, though all the three except Sankara are consistent in their 
explanations of tat, that Kesava's explanation is the most natu.al 
of all. When the Sttrakara declares that the individual soul is 
atomic (and we think that that is the thesis, in agreement with 
Rámánuja, Keáava and Vallabha), the question that will most 


naturally arise is, why is the Atman called pervasive, in certain 


passages, and this sūtra is meant to satisfy the objector. Rama- 


‘nuja has tried to show that the question, why Atman is called 
‘intelligence, follows naturally from the position that it is different 
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from its quality. But the question does not appear to be 80 
natural and prominent as the question referred to by Kesava. 
The same is the case with the explanation of Vallabha. It is less 
natural, Sutras 30 to 32 are referred to different topics by 
the commentators as they mostly hinge upon sūtra 29. Sankara · 
takes sütra 82 to: mean that, if there was no intellect or mind 
there would have been & ways perception and non-perception or 
either of these two. Rānānuja and Kegava refute that the soul 
is pervasive and intelligence only on the authority of this sütra 
, while Vallabha takes it to refer to the potential existence of the 
fraction of bliss in the Jiva, We have no hesitation in saying 
that the explanation offered by Ramanuja and Kegava is the 
best, if we look at the context which speaks of the size of the 
soul, and it is natural for the Sütrakára to defend the atomic. 
state of the. вош by reiutation of the pervasiveness of the same 
held by some. .. 


(4) The freedom of the will, 


This is propounded in sütras II, 8, 88— 40.9 = 
"ankara:—1I, 8, 88. The soul is the agent, otherwise the 
injunctions of scripture that ‘he should sacrifice, ete., would: 
‘be useless. The Srutis ६180 actually speak of ‘the soul as agent, 
` —94.. In dreams the soul is said to be wandering about. 
` —85. The Jiva is spoken of as using his sense-organs. 
4-86. The Sruti vijtanam १४०७१०५०१८ tanute, ete, shows that 
the soul is agent both in spiritual and mundane affairs . 
7 —87. Just as the soul, though independent, perceives good 
things as well as had things, similarly the soul performs 
actions both good and bad, as it has to depend upon environ- 
ments. But this dependence does not affect the agentship of 
the soul, | 


४४ The Sutras are (१) कर्ता शास्रार्थवच्यात्‌ , (3) विहारोपदेशाच्च, (s) उपादानात्‌, 
(४) व्यपदेशाच्च क्रियायां न चेन्निटेशविपर्ययः, (५) उपलब्धिवदनियमः, (६) शक्तिविपर्ययात्‌”, 
(=) 'समाध्यभावाच्च, (८) यथा च तक्षेमयथा 
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—88, If intellect were the agent, i$ will cease to be the 
instrument and we shall haye to suppese-some other instrument 
like intellect. That would nean that our views do not differ at 
all. What we call Jiva you call Buddhi. ~- ! 

.—89. If the Jiva were not the agent, the contemplation 
spoken of in the Sruti йётё và are drastavyah would not have 
been possible. Here the section ends. КЕ 

—40.' This sūtra discusses the question whether the agent- 
ship is natural or due to limitations and the sütra proves that it is 
the latter. -If the soul was naturally the agent, there would be по 
salvation for it, for that being the nature of ihe soul, it would never 
be lost; the soul is therefore the ‘doer’ and the ‘sufferer’ owing 
to the limitations and these his aspects are not real at all. The 
-ca (and) in the sūtra means tu (but), The soul like a carpenter, 
working with his tools is unhappy, but like the same without 

-them, is happy. Just as the carpenter works with his axe and 
other tools, but he is not the agent as far as his body is сопсегп- 
` ed, similarly the Jivaeworks with the mind and other instru- 
ments, but by nature he is not the agent. . As for the arguments ` 
for the real agentship of the soul (in II, 3, 33-88) we say that 
the scripture: does not prove the agentship, but taking the 
kartriva for granted, it simply lays down the rules for behaviour, 
ete, It is the intellect and not the Jiva that wanders in dreams. 
` Ramanuja takes the sütras as constituting one section, .. : 

--88. Not the Prakrti but the soul is the agent. The soul 
being intelligent can be directed by the scripture whose injunc- 
tion will have any meaning, only if the soul were she agent; for, 
matter being inert cannot possibly be directed. | uf 

—34, 35 (34). Raméanuja combines the two siitras into one, 
and explains in the same manner as Sankara does. . 

— 86 (35). The explanation is the-same as that of Sankara, 

—37 (86). Just as there will be no regularity as regards the 
perception if the soul were regarded as pervasive, similarly, if 
matter were to-be the agent, there would be no regularity of 
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the fruit of the action as the Prakrti is common to all the 
“Рагивав according to the Sankhyas. || 

:—:88 (87). If inte lect or matter were to be the agent 
suffering must also-be attr buted to it. But.in that case there 
would. ре. по proof for the ezisteace of the soul, as the Sankhyas 
prove the existence of the soul on the ground that he has the 
capacity of suffering 

—39 (88). Ifeither Bucdhi or Prakrti were to be the agent 
concentration would 93 imoossible. The Jiva in concentration 
considers himself as cifferent from Prakrti, but if the Prakrti 
were to practise contemplat-on, :6 would not be able to consider 
itself different.from itself. | 

-—40-(89), If intellect. were the agent, there would be no 
regularity of action, it being non-intelligent. Just as the carpen- 
tef, though possessed of tools, works and does not work according 
to his will, so the soil, though -possessed of speech or other 
instruments of actions, works. or does not work according to his 
will. - - маг I 

'Kesuva follows Raminuja in taking all the sutras as constitut- 
-jng one section wf XN 

- —88 (32). Ав usua; Kesva enters into a long discussion of 
Sankara's-theory"of the limisations : 
` —S34 and-35 (88 and 34). The sütras are taken separately un- 
‘like Ramanuja and the explenation is the same as that of Sankara, | 

-— 86 to 88-(85 to 88). · The explanation is the same as that 
of Sankara.: 22 

--89 (38); Ifintellsot was tke agent, the meditation in which 
‘the soul considers їе. as: different from it, would Бе 
impossible for Burldii,. wiieh cannot., consider itself to be 
different from itself. 

— 40 (39). Тһе soul wishing for enjoyment wi 1 work or will 
not work according to his w:ll, like the carpenter who works ac- 
eording to his will. If the :ntel.eot were to be the agent, there 
would.be nothing te rezulata the work as it has no will. 
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Vallabha takes all the sütras as constituting one seétion and- 
expressly states that the section is directed against the Sankhyas,. 
who say that Prakrti is the agent, while Purusa is indifferent. 

—88. The explanation is the same as that of Sankara, 

—84. Jiva wanders in different worlds 

—35-37. The explanation is the same as that of Sankara 

—88. Unlike God, the power of the Jiva is limited, and so it 
has to experience undesirable things, _ 

—8989. Jiva gets the powers of knowledge and action under 
meditation. So in the absence of the latter, the power of the 
soul is necessarily limited | . 


—40. The objection is raised that if the soul is the enjoyer 
he cannot be the-doer. This sütra gives ‘ihe: answer, `. Just as 
the earpenter builds a house.and:resides there himself, similarly 
Jiva is both the doer and the enjoyer. 


All except Sankara treat the sūtra as one section dealing with 
the agentship of the seul. . Sankara has two sections, sütra 40 
being the second; ‘The latter. considers: wether the Jiva is the 
doer. by itself or only through limitations. All except Rimanuja 
take siitra 37 to prove that the, soul, being dependent. on 
time, space, etc., cannot do only good to itself, just ав it cannot 
perceive good things only; Ramanuja takes it to mean that if 
the soul were not the agent, but intellect were, there would be no 
regularity as regards the fruit of the action. ` Both explanations 
are possible. The first appears to be-more natural and simpler, 
but it is very likely that the Sütrakàra might have sütra 32 in - 
his mind when he wrote this sūtra as. Rámànuja suggests. 
Sankara’s argument on sūtra. 39 that meditation as advised by 
Sruti would be impossible is rather vague.. An objector, might 
say that the intellect can very well perform meditation. Rama 
` nuja and Kegava, on the other hand, give a satisfactory explana- 
tion, when they point out that in meditation ‘the Jiva looks upon 
himself as being -different from Prakrti or-intellect;'and. that if 


the two were one, intellect:- cannot look upon itself'as-being 
coe : 
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different from: itself, Yallabha’s explanation as seen above is in 
his own singular manner 1 

The most important sūtra is 40, with which Sankara begins a 
new section, The sütrz, however, fits naturally with the preced- 
ing ones. Besides Sankara has-to bake ca in the sūtra as 
equivalent to. tw; thereby hinting ab а Pürvapaksa which is 
answered by him. Rānānuja and Kegava explain the sūtra in a 
more reasonable and straight-forward raanner. The superiority o 
the Jiva to Buddhi is clearly estimated in this sütra. The 
question of the Will is not possible with regard to the latter, which 
is. non-intelligent. Vallabha says that, like a carpenter, the soul 
. ean both work and enjoy 


(5) The Relation o? the Soul to Brahman. 


- This is dealt with in зайгаа П, 3, 43 to 50.9 

П, 8, 43. Sankara says that the soul is a part as it were of 
Brahman, because the Jiva is spoken of as being both. different 
from and not different from Brahman. ® 5 

— 44, The Mantra’ Рафо sya sarva bhūtāni shows that the 
souls denoted by the werd bhitdni.are the parts of Brahman. 

—45, The Gité® also says that the soul is a part. 

—46. If it be objected that Brahman thus will be conta- 
minated with worldly pain, we say that Brahman does not 
experience pain which is due to limitations of the Jiva, just as 
light is not crooked but the fingers only are 

—47. The Srutis® and Smrtis say the same. thing, viz., that 
Brahman experiences ne pain 


७4 The Sutras are (2) AQT नानांव्यपद्शांदन्यथा चापि दाशाकितवादित्वमधीयत 
एके, (२) मन्त्रवर्णाच्च, (3) अपि च waa, (४) प्रकाशादिवन्ैबं परः, (०) स्मरन्ति च, 
(६) agate! देहसम्बन्धाज्ज्योतिरादिवतू, (७) असन्ततेश्राव्यतिकरः, (८) आभास 
‚чч ; . . I 

95 ममैवांशो जीवलोके जीवतः सनातनः | 
96 .तत्र यः परमात्मा fe स निन्यो (3001: स्मृतः 1 न लिप्यते फलेश्रापि पद्मपत्रमिवाम्मस 
and तयोरन्यः पिप्पलं «ята अनश्नन्मन्योऽमिचाकशीति І 


` 
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—48. The injunctions and prohibitions in respect of Jiva 
which is part of the all-sou., ean be explained as having reference 
to the limitations due to rescience. Just as we accept only the 
sacrificial fire and give up the funeral fire, so do the injunciions 
apply to limitations only 1 

--49. In the same waz the souls contact with the fruit of 
actionisexplained. ‘The fruit differs because the limitations differ 

--50. Jiva is merely a phantom, like the reflection of the sun 
in the water and, just as when one reflection of the sun trembles 


, another has no reason to tremble, similarly when one soul is 


connected with the fruits of its action, another is not connected 
with them ^ 
In the last three sütras (51-58) of. this section Sankara 
discusses the plurality of the souls, a view held by the Sankhyas 
and the Vaisesikas and shows that the connection of the fruit 
of.action cannot be explained on their theory at all by resorting 
to (the unseen) adrsta or tc abhisandhya on the part of the souls, 
or to the doctrines of different regions for different souls, 5 
Ramanuja:—43 (42). ¿iva must be regarded as a part of 


‘Brahman in order.to reconcile the two kinds of description found 


in the Sruti | | | 

—44 (43) and —45 (41). The explanation is the same as 
that of Sankara 

—46 (45). Jiva is a put of Brahman, just as the lighz is a 
part of the sun or the attribute gotva is a part of go, as an 
attribute is a part of ће substantive. So Jiva is an attribute 
and the Paramátman is the substantive. І 

—4 (46). Although all Jivas are a. part of Brahman, 
prohibitions and injuneticns, 4.6, of Vedz-study, etc, are pre- 
scribed only for the Brahmins and not for the Südras; and they 
are explained as due to limitations, which may be pure or impure, 
Example: sacrificial and fcneral fires 

—49 (48). The souls are atomic and different from one 
another; so there cannot be any confusion of the enjoyment 
of the fruits of works, 

7 
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—50 (49), - This sutra is directed egainst those who hold 
the difference betweea Brahman and the soul as illusory, and 
still try to avoid confusion of fruits on the ground of limitations, 
This is faulty, for the obscuration of tre nature of Brahman is as 
good as its destructicr ; эг, the sütra sk ould be read as dbhasa eva 
ea, whereby both the fallacious natwre of their reasoning and 
their contradiction with Sruti, aré exposed 

In the last three sütras Rámánuja repeats the doctrine of those 
who regard the, lim&;alions as real. Neither the adrsta nor | 
abhisandhyà will affect Brahman at all; nor will limitations be 
restricted tó particula~ regions | 

Kegava as usual diseusses at length ihe doctrine of Maya, 

—43 (42). ' The descriptions in the Srutis of Jiva as both 
bhinna and abhinna show that it is t» be regarded as Brahman. 

--44 and 45 (43, 42). The explanetion is the same as that of 
Sankara, Kesava alec quotes from the Visnwpwurüma 88 Raminuja 
does. : 

--46 (45). Jiva alone experiences. pleasure or pain, being 
subject to action. But Paramátman mos being subject to action 
does not experience them, just as the ight of the sun is obscured 
by clouds and not the srn, or as the barning power of the fire is 
restrained or opposed ty charms, but not fire itself. Similarly 
with regard to Jiva ard Brahman. | 

—47 (46). Kegave quotes the same passages as are quoted 
by Ramanuja and discusses his Visist&dvaita doctrine at length. 

—48-50 (47-49). Tke explanatior is the. same as ‘that of 
Ramanuja. Kegava nctices Sankara's explanation of the last. 
sūtra amd remarks that reflection is not a real thing at all. If 
the soul is then a шу like tlie hora ofa hare, how can it have 
bondage or liberation ab all? ` 

The last three sützas are explained in the same manner as 
Rá&mànuja has done 


1 एवं च भेदकस्याभेद्स्य च स्थाभाविकत्वमंड्जीकृत्व पुनाविशिष्ाङ्गीकारो गौरवमानत्वादूरी- 
यरत्वं स्वामाविकभेदाभेदपक्षस्रै= लाघवादिति संक्षेप: । | 
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Vallabha:—438. Jiva is a part of Brahman, As sparks spring 
from a fire, so the souls rise from Brahman. | 
-—44 and 45. . The explanation із the same as that of Sankara. 
—46. Just as fire feels no, heat and ecld feels no cold, so the 
Paramátman feels no: pleasure. and pain. These are the very 
nature -of Brahman, so Brahman, not ‘distinguishing itself from 
them, cannot experience them, but Jiva does f 
.—47. “The explanation is the same as that of Sankara 
— 48, The injunctions and prohibitions are possible owing to 
the soul’s connection with the body 5: : 
—49. If it be objected that the injunctions, eto., are possible 
not even in respect of the body that changes constantly, the 
answer is that the’ body changes, still dehapravàáha remains the 
same till death i E 
—50. ` The Jiva is a true 60686 of the Paramaitman, because 
the bliss-portion of the latter is concealed or covered up and this 
explains why Jiva has entered the worldly existence 
The last three süfras according to Vallabha refute the 
Naiyayika view. ^ 
The Sütrakára in stra 48 clearly states hisopinion as regards 
the relation :of the .soul and the Brahman. He says, Jiva 
is a part of Brahman owing to the two kinds of the Sruti. 
passages describing difference as well as. non-difference from 
Brahman. Sankara, however, takes the word (०0086 or part 
to mean ‘amég iva’ a part as it were, as there cannot be any 
real- part of Brahman. Now this is clearly twisting. If the 
Sütrakára wanted to say that the soul is a part as it were, he 
would: have conveniently added such an important word as iva in 
the sūtra itself. As regards Sankara’s contention that Brahman 
vithout parts can have no real part, we say that whatever might 
be the philosophical value of such a statement, it is not the view 
held by the Siitrakara, who depends solely проп the passages in 
the Sruti which can never be questioned. ‘The other three 
Bhasyakaras accept the natural meaning of the sūtra. Sutra 
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46 gives the answer to the question why, if thé Jiva is a part of 
Brahman, Brahman does not suffer by the pain experienced by thé 
Jiva, Sankara explains the Siitra with reference to his doctrine 
of limitations, Sankara elivays explains the expression praküsavat 
in the sütras (vide his ‘r2marks on III, 2, 25), as referring to this 
simile. Now if the Sūtrakāta really meant ‘part as it were’ in 
sutra 48, there was reslly no necessity of the present sütra at 
all. If Jiva is not a real part of Brahman, then it is easy to see 
that Brahman. need nct suffer like Jiva. This sūtra would-be 
therefore superfluous, i? we .accept байКага8 interpretation of 
- sūtra 48. Ràmánuja explains the sūtra to mean that Jiva is a 
part of Brahman as. light із а part of the sun and that Jiva and 
Brahman are attribute and substantive respectively. - Kesnva 
explains the sütra to mean that Jiva and Brahman are different 
like the light of the sun: and the sun; just as the light is covered 
by clouds but not tke sun, 8o Jiva is pained but not the 
Brahman. Both these explanations ate quite good. But the 
relation of the attribrte and ihe substantive ushered in. by 
Ramanuja does not seem to be intended by the Sitrakara, who 
appears to have in his mind the doctrine of the difference and 
non-difference of Kegava.° Ib is, however, difficult to decide 
which is the most correct explanation. Vallabha" says ' that 
pleasure and pain are the very nature of Brahman, so just 
as the firé feels no heat, so Brahman also experiences no pain 
There is nothing to indicate that this could have beén the 
Satrakdra’s view 

Sütra 50 (abhasa wa ca) is another important siitra 
Sankara’ explains that to mean that Jiva is a mere ubhasa 
of Brahman. . Now it zeems quite improbable that the Sütra- 
kara having definitely stated in.sütra 43, that Jiva is a part 
of Brahman, should state in sūtra 50 that Jiva is an 001880 
of Brahman. Looking бо tlie context, we find that the Jiva’s 
contact with fruit of rection is explained by the Sütrakàra on. 
the. ground of «sanitati. -It seems natwral, therefore, that he 
should try to refute- some of she rival theories propounded 
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Ramanuja and Kegava explain the word @bh@sa in the sūtra 
as hatuGbhGsa, and the meaning of the sūtra is taken to be that 
tle argumerits advanced by the Mayavadins or Tllusionists are 
fallacious. Vallabha says, Jiva is a true @bhdsu of Brahman. 
The explanation given by Ramanuja and Kegava, though certain- 
ly better than that of Sunkara ог Vallablia and more in keeping 
with the context, does not, we ‘confess, appear to-be absolutely 
convincing, for wë have to take 001080 to mean -hetvabhasa 
which does not seem ‘to be quite natural | 


-(6) The soul is différent from Brahman. 


We shall give here simply a list of the sütras9? which definitely ` 
stite that there is bheda between the soul and Brahman or that 
the soul is different from Brahman. We do not propose to give 

- 8 The Sutras are the following.-— 24 Жас 
(1) 1-1-16 नेतरोऽनुपपत्तेः. ` 
(2) 1-1-17 भेदव्यपदेशाच्च, — 
(3) 1-1-19 अस्मिन्नस्य च तद्योगं शास्ति 
Sankara remarks upon Sutra. 17--परमेश्रररत्वविद्याकाल्पताच्छारारात्‌ = 
भॉक्तुविज्ञानात्माख्यादुन्यः । .. ...... gear च विज्ञांनात्मपरमात्मभेद्माश्रित्य, 
नित्तरोऽचुपपत्तेः, ` भेदन्यपदेशाञ्च ? इत्युक्तम्‌ । | 
‚‚ (4) 1-1-81 भेदव्यपंदेशाचचान्य 
`` (5) -1-1-31 जीबघ्ुख्यम्राणालिङ्गान्नेति चेन्मोपासात्रैविध्यादाशितत्थादिह qe 
Sankara remarks—a हिं जीबो नामात्यन्तभिन्नो बन्मणः "equ? `अहं 
श्रह्मास्मि! इत्यादि श्रुतिभ्यः | बुद्धयराश्रपाधिकृतं तु विशेषमाशित्य sarata 
. सञ्जीवः कर्ता भोक्ता चेत्युच्यते 1 | 
(6) 1-2-11 явї भविष्टावात्मानी हि तद्दशेनाठू. 
(7) 1-2-20 शारीरश्रोमयेऽपि हि भेदेनेनमधीयेते 
Sankara 7९ m27५-_अविद्यापर्युपस्थापितकार्यकरणोपाधिनिमित्तोऽयं शारी- 
गन्तर्यामिणोमेद्‌त्यपदेशो न पारमार्थिकः । एको दि प्र॑त्यगास्मा भवति । न द्वौ 
200 प्रस्यगात्मानौ संभवतः | एकस्यैव तु भेदृव्यवह रं उपाधिकृत 
(8) 1-2-22 विशेषणमेद्व्यपदेशाभ्यां च नेतरौ. ' ; 
(9) 1-3-4 \ 
10) Las f 
^ Sankara 10॥ ७ :४--डपाधिपरिच्छिन्नज्ञानस्य सर्वज्ञत्वाद्यसंभवे सत्यस्मादेक 
तच्छन्दात्प्राणमृद्‌पि न द्यभ्वाद्यायतनस्वेनाश्रयितव्यः- “ ' ¦ . 


प्राणमृत्च, भेदव्यपदेशात्‌. 
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the remarks of the commentaiors on them, as mostly the remarks 
do not differ in essentia details. But what we shall point out 
is that while the other taree eommentators are content with the 
natural explanation of tLe sütras, by confining themselves strictly 
to their wording, Sankar alone has now and then to bring in his 
theory of illusion: and limitations in order to take shelter behind 
it. "The general explanation of these sütras by Sankara does not 
materially differ. from that: ०२ the other three. But the way in 
which Sankara has to supplement his explanations, in order that 
the sūtra might not go against the docsrine of the identity of 
Jiva and Brahman, clear_y shows that; Sankara himself must have 
‘felf that the wording of the ас гав and their natural explanations 
were not in his favour. Ssnkara every now and then warns his 
readers that the difference spcken of by the Sütrakára is not resl 
but merely aupadhika, Le., due to limitations. Ib is a mystery 
to us why the Sütrakári shculd not’ have. even once alluded 


(11) 1-8-18 इतरपरामर्शात्स इति चेल्लासंभवात्‌- o. 
Sankara remarks—a हि जीवों बुंद्धथाद्रपाधिपारिच्छेदामिमानी सन्नाका- 
, शनोपमीयेत | न॑ चोपाधिधर्मानभिमन्यमानेस्यापहतपाप्मत्वादयो qui: रभवन्ति। 
(12) 11-1-91 इतरव्यपंदेशाद्विताकर्णादिदोपंप्रसंक्रि': ` 
(13) 11-1-22 अधिकं तु भेदृनिंदेशात्‌ं. : 
Sankara remarks — झविद्याप्रत्यु ЄН पतनामरूपकृतकायकरणसघातापा- 
ध्यविवेककृता हि श्रन्तिर्दिताकरणादिलक्षणः संसारो न तु परमार्थतोऽस्तीत्यस- 
айта. . ` - 


(14) 11-9-41 чат तच्छतः 
Sankara 7श18७77-उ3--अनिद्यावस्थायां कार्यकरणसंघाताविवेकर्दाशनो जीव- 


स्याविद्यातिमिरान्धस्व सतः परस्मादात्मनः कर्माध्यक्षात्‌ सर्वश्रूताधिवासात्सा- 
_ स्षिणश्रेतयितुरीक्व्रांततइचज्ञया कतृत्वभोक्तृत्वलक्षणंस्य संसारस्य सिद्ध ü 
(15) 118-43 अंशो .नानाव्यप्देशादृन्यथा चापि атавы ач एके 
(16) 111-2-5 पराभिध्यानाचु तिरोहिने ततो етер थन्थविपयेयी 
Sankara remarks on 111-2-6--अविद्या प्रत्युपस्था।पतनामरूपकतदु्‌हाबु- 
पाभियोगात्तदृविवेकभरमंळतो जीवस्य ज्ञानैश्वयतिरोभांव 
` (17) 11-48 अधिकोपदेशानु बाद्रायणस्येवं तद्दशनात्‌ 
Sankara remarks. RAAG हि शारारस्य परमाथक BST उपाध- 


कृतं ХХ. . 2.5. , 
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to the upa@dhis-in his sütras if he really held the doctrine of 
Sankara 

Here ends the discussion of the nature of the soul. We shall 
now, as an appendix to the above, discuss certain important sütras 
which do not fall into any of the three heads: of discussion 
adopted above; but which are pertinent to ойг inquiry. 


APPENDIX 

We intend to discuss here -the last section, (sutras 49— 45)9? 
of the second Pada of the second Adhyaya 

II, 2,42. Sankara thinks that this section is directed against 
the Bhagavatas who say that the Bhagavat divides himself into 
four Vyühas, viz. Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Anirud- 
dha; which are respectively the Paramatman, Jiya, Manis and 
» Ahankara. ‘The Bhigavatas again say that Sahkarsana is 
produced from Vasudeva, Pradynmna from Sankarsana and Ani- 
ruddha from Pradyuntna. Аса! the doctrine of the Bhága- 
vatas, we say that Jiva cannot be a product from Paramátman 
for if Jiva be a product, it would be non-eternal. The Sitrakara 
himself, when he says Natma’sruteh, denies the soul being 
a product, 

—43. The doctrine of the Bhágavatas vzz., that the mind 
which is a means is produced from Jiva who is the agent, seems to 
be inconsistent. The same remark must be made about the view 
that the Ahankara is produced from the mind. We do not find 
the axe and other things, which are tools or means, being produced 
from Devadatta who is the agent; we also are not aware of any 
Sruti to this effect. i 1 

—44. The objector says that these, Sankarasana ` and 
others on account of their possessing the qualities of Tévara, 
etc., are Vasudeva himself, blameless and faultless, so. there 


9 The Sutras 8/९--उत्पत्यसंभवात्‌, न च कर्तुः करणम्‌ , विज्ञानादिभावे वा amà- 
षेधः, .विप्रतिषेधाच्च 
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the fault, pointed out by .you in -sütra 42, wiz., that. the ~ 
Jiva can not be a prodict, does nob arise at all. The answer 
is that the fault still does remain. It these four are all Vāsu- 
devas, you go against your doctrine, which suys that Vasudeva is 
the highest -principle, and again the supposition that there are 
as many as four Іќуагаз is superfluous, as one Išvara is capable 
of managing the whole basiness. If you say that one and the 
same Vasudeva produces these four, possessing qualities similar 
to those of himself, we say that this is impossible, There must 
be some difference or extra-excellence between cause and effect— . 
cause and effect can not be. identical; but according to your 
doctrine, Vasudeva, the cause, is identical with the four effects 
Sankarsana, ete, .. . Mt | 
‚ —45. There are.also other contradictions in this Bhágavata 
doctrine. Knowledge, power,.etc., are in .one place .called 
qualities, in. other place the substrata of qualities. The, Vedas 
are alsó censured, whea it is said that Sandilya learnt this 
doctrine when he could not secure salvation from the four Vedas. 

Ramanuja takes sübras 42 and 48 as representing the Pūrva- 
paksa and stitras 44 and &5'as representing the Siddhanta view 
. —42, (89). The Sruti says about Jiva na jayate mriyate 
98 vipascit; so Jiva сап not be a product as the Bhàgavatas say. 
- —43, (40). . The. tool (Manas). сап not be produced from the 
agent (Jiva) as the. Bhagavatas hold; for the Sruti says that 
. Manas is produced from Brahman and not from Jiva 

—44 (41). This is the Siddhánta sūtra... Vasudeva, through 
kindness, divides bimseli into the four, Sañkarsana and others 
The Sruti?? also says tae same thing, and so Sankarsana, etc., 
are not really products at all. Hence the objection put forth 
in sütra-42 vanishes - 

--45 (48). - The Bhagvvatas also expressly state that Jiva is 
eternal and not a product, The Paramasanhitd, for instance 
speaks of Jiva as being sich 


10 अजायमानो बहुधा विजाय॑ते | 
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Again. &he Vedas. are ncs..condemned by the Bhagvatas at all 
What is, meant. by; the passage caturgù vedesw param éreyo 
labdhvd,-etc.,: 18, that бара уа found it very difficult to under- 
stand the Vedas and that this doctrine was easier, as is declared 
by the. Paramasamhitz.. Rāmānuja. here expressly attacks 
Sankara and says?! that his explanation is neither literal, nor in 
harmony with the view of the Sūtrakāra. Батаппја further 
points out that Вадагагала, who composed both she Siittas 
and Mahabharata, praises the Райсагайта system. How is it 
possible that Badarayana should contradict in his Vedintasitras 
what he has praised in the Mahabharata.” ' 
representing the Рагуарахѕа. ° TIME сор 

—42. ‘The doótrine of the Bhagavitas is uñténáble that San- 
karsana (Jive) із: produced" from ‘Vasudeva, beéause the Jiva is 
declared by the Sriitis tő 36 unborn. : аг 

—43. "Neither can.t3e tbol Manas bé producéc: from ће 
agent Jiva; becaüse i6 goes against бги, and we never 866 the 
potter's rod being produced by the potters... .. ' Pre, 

—44. This is the Sidchantasutra,  Kešava who.explains it in 
the same manner:as;Rámznuja has done, remarks, like Ramanuja, 
how is it possible that Eadariyana who praises the Райсагайа 
system;in the Mahabharata is refuting 16 in the Vedantasütra 
composed by, himself: TRES К, š j 

—45., -The explanatior of Kesava of this also is the same as that 
ofoRàmánuja. He then d seusses Sankara’s interpretation of the 
Siitriis : referring especially to Sankara’s contention .that the 
Bhagavatas censured the Vedas, and remarks. that as the Vedas 
have come down directly тот God, their authority csn never be ` 


५71. बसु Чинээ ээ कस्याचिद्रुद्धांशस्य - प्रामाण्यनिमेषपरं . व्याख्यातं . तत्सत्ाक्षरानसु« 
БОГ खत्रकाराभिप्रांयविरुद्धं च । ee 
- 2 (१) Ч ЧИН चतुर्वेद्रूमस्वितम्‌ 1 सांख्ययोगकृताऱ्तेन पश्वराजानशञन्दितम्‌ Gp. 
(२) PRAT FAST वक्ता नारायणंः स्वयम्‌ 1. | 
(३) अर्चनीयश्र सेव्यश्रु पूजनीयउश्व माधवः। सात्वतं विधिमास्थाय गीतः संकर्षणेन यः | 
$ 
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questioned, At the etd, Kégava remarks, ‘really speaking this / 
section is intended to refute the Saktivada’ and there is йо | 
question at all of the acthenticity ór otherwise of the Pancaratra 
ystem. ^ ' Me ЕКО NM IM 
"Phe Saktas declare that “Sakti alone i8 the creator of the | 
world. Kesava then grves the explanajion of the sütras accord: 
ing to this view ' 

Sakti alone ean not be the creator, ав without the 
contact.of the Purusa, xo creation will be possible... . 

—48. Even supposing. that Sakti Has this contact of Purusa 
зй, ав Purusa has. ne body and, sense-organs it-will not, be 
possible for him to help the Sakti. And if you say that Purusa 
has.these sense-organs, ib goes against your own doctrine. . 

—44. If by:the:ioo you mean knowledge, power; ete., then 
the flaw disappears, bus by accepting this, you. have practically 
given up your Keyalasactivada, and accepted our Brahmavada, 
45... The Sritie and. Smrtis condemn this-Saktivada. 


Vallabha follows Sa&kara-im believing that’ the-wholé section 
is directed against the Bhagavatas Ss a 
यंत्र апа 48. The explanation of ‘thase-is*the same as that of 
Ssükarà.- ` боол काक сс S 
лда Tf you believe Sarikarsana ‘and ‘others to’ be Vasudeva 
possessed of knowledge, etc, then all.of them will. have to be 
taken ав I$varas. Апа it is useless to believe'in more than one 
Igvara possessed ‘of the sane qualities. ‘ They, being all indepen- 
dént, will ` work ‘according "to their will'ahd there will be no 
. harmony between them ds un 

—45. Sankara and-Vallabha believe that the argument is. 
directed against: the Bhagavatas, wkile Ramanuja and Ke- 
Fava (according™ Бо "his first interpretation) see а: justification 
of the Bhagavata doctrine herein. The’ first two'sütras are 
explained by all much in the same manner, ` Thé'important sütra 
--44 is,explained by Saikara бо mean ‘that, even’ if it’ is granted 


fao; 


that Sankarsana and” others are posséssed "of vijnana knowledge 
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still the objection that there would be..no creation does not dis- 
appear. Vallabha takes vij/idna, etc. in:the same. way as, Sankara 
does, but according. to him tadapratisedhah means [évuranama 
pratisedhah. Ramanuja and Кебауа take v$fianadibhave ав 
Parabrahmabhave, when we regard Sankarsana and others as 
possessed of the nature of Brahman, and, tadapratisedhah, as 
oramanya pratisedhal.. Ramàánuja and Kesava explain the vā in 
she sūtra to mean ‘tu. but. It is difficult to see which is the 
best, explanation of the four, We, however, think that none .of 
she, explanations is what must have been in the mind of the 
Sütrak&ra, and we agree With the. second inserpretation of Kesava 
ziven above viz. that this section refutes the Saktivada and hns 
nothing to.do.with. the Paficaritra,system.. Dr. Thibaut (vide 
introduction page lii)remarks.on this.section “ It however appears 
to me that the. explanations .of.v@ and of the tæt implied in Rama- 
nuja's comment, are more natural than these resulting. from the 
interpretation of Sankara, “Nor would it. be an. unnatural pro- 
seeding to close the polemic pada with a defence of the doctrine 
which—inspite of objections—has to be. viewed to be the true one." 
This remark.of Thibaut, seems to. be far from convincing.. In 
the first place expressions like: vijianadibhave wa are often to be 
seen to raise fresh objections. Tat according to Ramanuja refers 
to the authenticity, of the Райсагайга system, and this Thibaut 
declares as.more natural than Sankara’s interpretation, which 
akes tat to refer to the wtpatty-asambhavadosa. . But we think 
that Sankara’s explanation is more natural and more.likely to be 
correct; for according to him tat will refer to something that has 
been stated directly by, the Sūtrakāra in Sūtra 42; and again 
what is more important, the sūtra 45 uipratisedhdcca is generally 
used at the end of a number of. siitras. condemning a particular 
doctrine, as a sort of climax (compare for instance, the sūtra LI-2-10. 
which concludes the refutation of the Sankhyas). Vipratise- 
dhacca would be better, taken, as а sūtra refuting a particular 
doctrine, rather thin as defending the Siddhànta view. The 
second part of Thibaut's remark namely that the Siütraküra closes 
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the polemical pada with a reZerence to his own system is hardly 
satisfactory. This remsrk seems to have been made to order to 
defend Ramanuja’s interpresation. Tke Stitrakara had ample 
space, wherein he could have introduced his views. It was not 
at all necessary for him to gc to the ‘polemic Pada in órder to 
explain his own’ syssem. Tae Sütrakára lias made use of the 
group of the Vedanta sitras, in order to give his own theory.’ It 
g absurd to say that he reserves the fcur stitras in question, in 
order to explain his doctrine, ' As we have already said, ‘we prefer 
попе of these interpretations but we think with Kégava that this 
section, is directed against th» Saktivada and Kegava in his sécond 
interpretation has explained’ the’ siitras' accordingly. ‘It séems 
that Sankara’ who wanted 06 discredit'the Ряйсагайга system first 
explained the section as refut ng the Paficaratra system’ ‘aiid the 
hurried manner in‘ whieh he explains the section, thie very weak 
arguments, such as that abus* of Veda is found in the Páiiearátra 
system, that are brougat by him’ agaidst’ the Bhagavatas and 
thé many doctrines held by the’ Bhagavgtas which Sankara is 
forced to admit, as not being taken up for ‘discussion,—all this 
cléarly. shows that Sankara wes not quite at ease in his explaria- 
tion ofthis section. Ramantja and others holding the Bhagavata 
doctrine, naturally tried to defend their system against Sankara, 
and they bring elaborate argcments to show especially that the 
abuse of Veda referred зэ by Sankara is 105 to be found in their 
system and they point cat thet’Badarayana praises the Paficaratra 
system їп the Mahabhiraic. We howevér do not know for 
certain, whether ‘the Вздагтуапа of';he sütras was the same: 
person as he who wrote about the Paiicaratra System in the 
Mahabharata.’ But thé point is immaterial, for Sankara himself. 
déclares that the Vedas and the Sástras belong to the sphere ‘of 
avidya. байката himself novices his weak position and dismisses 
the Bütrá—45 in two or three lines neges 

We would have very mush liked to:diseuss a few more .sütras 
it’ ‘this appendix, especially the Vakyaünvayadhikarana,- which 
cöñtains the ‘yiews of Asmazathya, Audulomi and’ Kasakrisna 
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on the question, why Parümátman is spoken ofin terms of the 
Vijiiánàtman, but as the views of the commentators do not differ 
much and no additional light will be thrown by such a discussion, 
and as our space does not permit us to treat this part of the 
essay any further, we pass, over these sütras, Similarly we shall 
have to pass over the one sütra which contains the word Maya 
viz Mayámáatrantu kàrtsnyenabhivyaktasvarüpatvàt, wherein 
Sankara and Vallabha take Maya to mean illusion or unreality, 
while Rámánuja and Kegava explain it to mern wonderful. 
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There are two linportiint Slokas in the Rujlivarisa to which 
the attention of Sanskritists has, I think, tiot yet been directed 
and which to ny mind almost settle the date of Kalidasa.’ In 
the sixth’ Sarga which describes the Svayathvara of Indumati we 
have the following Slokas : `. ' आ य adt i Гэ 


! ба 
` o . अथोरगाख्यस्य. че. नाथ दोत्रारिको देवसहूपमेत्य | .... . 02 
. > . . इतश्वकोसाक्षि विलोकयेति पूवोनुशिष्टां. fame भोज्याम्‌-॥ ५९ ॥ 
oss s पाण्ड्योयमंसापितलम्बहार: Su हंरिचन्दनन | 
` ` आभाति बालातपरक्तसानुः सनिश्नरोंद्वार इवाद्रिराजः ॥ ६० ॥ 


gri 


+ Now. these Slokas. mention. that :the capital, of the Рапдуав 
in Kalidasa’s, days was: a city. called./Uragápura.  Mallinàtha 
of the fourteenth :century:had: по: antiquarian knowledge, and 


.says.in his commentary. оп. чти.“ पाण्ड्यदेशे कान्यकुन्जतीरवार्ति- 


नागपुरस्य.” But'so faras I know, there is по N&gapura'in the Pandya 
country. І was suddenly put in mind while reading this Sloka; of 
Uraiyur, thearicieiit capital of theColas: Uraiyur is theusual Prakrit 
translation from’ उरगपुर ; ग апа q-would ‘be dropped according to 
the tendency of the Prakrit language: "T'alniost feel certain that 
here where 18 a‘clear reference to Uraiyur; abont which ' Vincent 
Smith says “ the most ancient "capital of -the Colas -was Uraiyur 
told ‘Trichinopoly.” “But ‘that Kalidasa: represents’ іб: аз the 
capital of the -Pandyas in this passage, is a sure indication ofthe 
date of Kalidasa, ‘How I proceed'to show. ^^ бе ais 5 
The noted Dravidian:peoples ofthe South in old: Sanskrit litera- 
ture are the Cola, Pandya: and;Kerala and.Cera (алд Satyaputra) 
These always fought among .one-another, for,, political supremacy 
and.sometimes,one was predominant and. sometimes another. In 
the Mahabharata(of about. 250 B.C) же. find, .. चालपाएच्यावपि. ale 
न लेभाते (B. II. 52. 85 = К. IL 78.114). Неге the: Colas and 
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the Pandyas are treated as equals, In the Ramayana (of the first 
century B.C.) we, fing. the Papdyas,slone mentioned aud not the 
others (sre कपाटं qami गता gaa वानरा :1 Bombay Edn., IV. 41 
19). Tae Pándyas were शशि apparenoly paramount In the des- 
cription of the Pandya king in the Raghuvamésa in this Sarga 
“abont Indumati’s Svayarivara, the Pandya king. is also said to 
be the paramount lor]. of the sonth (रल्लाचुबिद्धाणत्रमेखलायाः दिश 
सपल्ली भव दाक्षिणस्या-:। verse.63). It; appears that this supremacy 
of the Pándyas was overthrown by .Karikala Cola about. the 
first century A.D. Karixila, is is a'so said, neglected Uraiyur 
and removed the’ caprial to" Kaveripatianam. After Karikála 
the: Paridipas. again gtined:süpremácy.in the days of Selyan 
or Neduni Selm, Panttyo:(See-Chapier Vi. of The. Beginning 
of South Indian .History.by Krishnaswamy -Aiyangar) He 
re-established the Párdyz power about the 3rd Century A.D 
&nd*in his time’ the -Sanghàm was formed and the best -Tamil 
‘poets flourished. .-: But 'thé-capital of the Pandyas in his days and 
afterwards was Madura, which continued to be the capital of the 
Pandya- country -hereatser.- ‘The: Pandyas. were overthrown in 
the fifth century by the Pallavae who "were foreigners and who 
became the.over-lords of.the South in the, 6th and 7th centuries 
of the Christian era. Now.as.Kalidasa describes the Pandyas as 
supreme. lords.;of the..South with their capital at Uragapura 
Kalidasa to my mind .must be referred -so-the first century B.C 
If Kalidasa lived. in the 3fth century A.D., he would undoubtedly 
have described his Pandya аз lord of;Madura, which js, а very 
famous town in India ever since the formation of the Sangham, and 
whith could.never have been substituted by Kalidasa by Uraga- 
pura, which was in ruins- for: centuries.’ and afterwards known 
only’ to antiquarians awi- which had-no ‘religious ог historical 
associations attached vo i» In fact had it-not béen for antiqua- 
छ्या, Uraiyur coùld not hive been:known бо people at all. Thus 
ҳо my mind the'time-of Kalidasa must be the time of the supre- 
macy’ of the P&ndyss when their ‘capital ‘was Uragapura (left by 
Karikala in the first Century A.D.) 


UN 
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We will here.quoté the opinion of Prof. Krishnaswàmy Aiyangar 
regarding the changes in supremacy in the South about the 
beginning of the Christian era. “When tais period begins, the 
Colas are supreme under Karikala who ascended the throne 
probably after defeating the.Cera and Pandya in battle at Vennil 
in the Tanjore district.......... Thereafter the ascendancy passed 


to the Cera, The Cera ascendency under, the red Cera .(Sen- 


ay 


successor, the Pindyas rose.to greater importance. This Pandya : 
ascendency lasted on somewhat longer till ahout the rise of the 
Pallavas at-Kafichi,” o.c. pp. 129 and 130. ‘As Kālidāsa does not 
speak of the Pallavas at all, he caunot have belonged tó the fifth 
century when they had become supreme in the South.. As he 
speaks of the Pandyas.as supreme, he must either be reférting to 
the Pandya supremacy. after Karikala and his successors or to that 
before him. But in the former, their capital was Madura, and 
hence we are compelled to. place him before Rarikila whose date is 
certain, Thus. we must. assign Kalidasa to a time before the 
beginning of the Christian era, . 

There is another important reference to the Pandyas in the 
fourth Sarga of the Raghwvamáa giving the digvijaya of Raghu 
From the conquest of Kalinga, Raghu is said to go towards the 
South and the only king and people mentioned in the South are 
the Pandyas, . Thus this also shows that in. Kalidasa’s days 
the Pandyas alone were supreme in the South. The verse is: 


दिशि. मन्दायते तेजो दक्षिणस्यां रबेर॒पि। 106 
© तस्यामेव रघोः पाण्ड्याः प्रतापं न विषेहिरे u ४९ ou 


It cannot, be argued that Kalidasa had very little information 
about India and speaks haphazard and not as a knowing man. 
His, description ;of the south is however very accurate and he 
exhibits an intimate knowledge of its peculiarties, The Kaveri 
the Tamraparni with the pearl fishery at its mouth, the Malaya 
Dardura Mountains are well-described. The Kerala women on' 
the West Coast with their hair sprinked over with powdér are 
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also happily described. We are impressed with the correct 
geographical knowledge of Kālidāsa even in other places— 
especially in his deser;pticn of the. Himalayas. Hence the fact 
that Kālidāsa mention: Uragapura as the capital of the Pandyas 
places him almost to a certainty in the first century before Christ 
from the now known fects of the ancient history of the South 


Before concluding I nust advert to another circumstance in’ 


_ support of this date, зулай is to be found іп the Raghuvansa 


In the same fourth Sarga describing the conquests of Raghu” 


we are told that in Afgranistan Raghu conquered the Yavanas or 
Greeks, Now it is well known that Шеге were no Yavanas in 
Afghanistan in the 3rd, 4th, or Sth centuries, A,D,, the Kushanas 
having destroyed the Ya7ara kingdoms in the North West of India 
It is only in the first ceniury B.C. that we have Yavana kingdoms 
in the North West both on the East and West of the Indus. No 
doubt Kalidasa mentions tae Párasikas also as conquered in the 
West, and the Hünas, ecnquered in the North on the banks of the 
Indus. Prof. Pathak &rguss from the mention of the Напа con- 
quest to the North of ७८३ Indus that Ka.idaisa must have lived in 
the fifth Century A.D. Bat the mention of the conquest of the 
Greeks or Yavanas befcr> the conquest o? the Hünas has also to 
be taken into account. For there were no Greeks in Afghanistan 
in the fifth Century A.D. If there was any time when the 
Persians, the Greeks aud the Hünas were on the Western, North- 
Western and Northern borders of India, it was in the first century 
‚В.О, and we are compel ed to assign shis century to Kalidasa, 
a date, as we have seen ६9098, deducible from the mention of the 
Páudyas in the Uragapica. Prot. Pathak thinks that the Hünas 
could not have been on the North bank əf the Indus before the 
fifth Century A.D., but -he Hünas were there from ancient times. 
Even the Mahabharata mentions the people to the North of India 
8 Hiinas and Cinas: We must remember the fact that there were 
.numerons tribes of the Htiaas, The Hünas in fact represent the 
Mongolian tribes to the North of India generally including the 
Tibetians., The realms зо she North of Iudia are always known 
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क्र to India as चोनहूणानीषोवेतान्‌... Prof. Pathak probably refers to a parti- 
cular tribe of the Huns: coming to the North, of the Indus 
in the 5th Century A.D. . But we must ccncede that here were 
many tribes of the Huns inhabiting the regions to the North of 
India.. It is a mistake to believe that we eame to knov- the Huns 
only in the Sth Century. A.D... . 

It is necessary to give а little more information abou Uraiyur 
Smith's statement that it was the ancient capital of the Colas has 
already been given., . It.appears however that Uraiyur must have. 
been in stil more.ancient times the capital of th= Pándyas 

or-Smith. at page 461,( Early History., 2rd -Edn., says that 

) Karikāla conquered the Pandya capital and subsequen lv found ‘it 
` convenient to transfer. his capital to-a' more advantageous posi- 
bion on the sea: coast, Uraiyur being inland.. The principal, Cola 
port was Kaveripaddinam situated on the Northern mouth of the 
Kaveri. Smitholearly says that Karikala fcunded Kaver-paddinam. 
The, desertion of the old capital Uraiyur and the founding of the 
new capital must have led to.Uraiyur falling into ruins. ‘This in- 
formation Vincent Smith gives on. the. authority of “ A Tamils 
Lighteen Hundred Years Ago.” ‘This work shows thatin the first 
century. A.D., Madura was the most famaus town іп F'amilikam,. 
being the capital city of the Pandyas who were then tae most re- 
nouned kings of the Tamil land and muntfisient patrons of poets, 
while the ranit of the Colas was Kavirippaddinarn on the 
mouth of the Kaveri. The following quctation relases the re- 
moval of the capital by Karikala Cola from Uraiyur tc that port. 
'""Karikála's sagacious mind was not slow to discover that she position 
of his capital at Uraiyur so far from the s2a-coast was disadvant- 
ageous to commerce. He therefore fortified Kavirsppaddinum 
the grand emporium of trade at the mouth of the Xaveri and 
made it his capital.” The authority quoted here in tre footnote 
. is Paddinap-palai II, 285—288. It seems thus cleer so far as 
I have been able to satisfy myself, that siace the begir ning of the 
Christian era or rather the time of Karikála, Uraiyur had ceased 
to be the capital of the Colas and had fallen inte ruins. It 
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was also never the capital cf the Рагбуаѕ on this side of the 
Christian era, the capiz alweys being Madura, 

If this fact is во,--ал2 I havé given the authorities from Tamil 
which Tamil antiquarians wil. certainly be able further to scruti- 
nise, then Kālidāsa must be placed in the first century before 
Christ when only it is pcss?bl« for Uraiyur to have been the capital 
of the Pandyas. Uraigtr in still more ancient days appears to 


have been the capital cf the encient Nagas and hence that name. 


That place seems бо Fsve bsen conquered first by the Pandyas 
whose capital it’ was $o: a long time’, They were conquered by 
the Colas, and then moving further south made Madura their 
capital in the first century A.D. I will-conciude this paper by 
quoting à very interesting Tamil Poet's description in support of 
this theory. When = зол of the conquered Pandya king and 
Karikala Cola were seated together, a‘ poet sang: about him 
“This: king is a lion cf the -varlike ‘race: of. the, Pandyas: who 
not dishearténd by thz death of his eiders valiantly protects his 
subjects, like the long shoota of the ‘Banyan tree which’ strike 
root in the ground and Ееер the’ tree alive, although the parent 
` trünk is withered.” - (The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, 
р: 68); This clearly indicates that the Pandyas were driven from 
Uraiyur and established themselves at Madura, 


+ 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
ALANKARAS . 


1 | Р. К. GODE 


c bt vet ur ла cS { £ “Q SK के NOT 


Prof. ‘Chandorkar in his introduction "to Ullasa X of 
Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa' attempts'ae assiiceationofthevarious 
alaikéras dealt with by Mammata. This classification is mainly 
based on the analogy of Dr. A; Bain's psychological treatment of 
English rhetoric‘in his two well-known v3lames. I wish to point 
out in the following lines the advantages’ from: this method of 
classification for the study of’ Alankara’ literature on modern 
lines, з 06270370 » NOLAN of 

In works of a ‘critical nature, as works on Alatikara assuredly 
are, the responsibility of giving a-rational unity to the complex 
` material:embodied therein, lies-on their‘authors. But-the period’ 
of Sanskrit literature, styled by: Max. Mii ler? ‘as the Sütra period 
—in spite of what may ‘be said-in its fazoür irom the view-point 
of the antiquarian and the:historical scholar, tended to produce 
works in which brevity. was ‘bred to border on obscurity, and in 
this way, the element. of rational unity. was almost smothered up, 
not to say killed otitright.. Later commentators on these works 
in attempting. a deep;dive :into'the meaning. of.these works 
indirectly fostered this element, but.the affort. being second-hand 
failed, in some :cases.quite lamentably 

It would really be a valuable service to the..cause of critical 
scholarship. if à modern scholar..attempts a treatise: on. Indian 
Rhetoric embodying all extant: works..on.-Alankara, and tries ‘to , 
discuss the comparative. merits.of'the various theories. adum brated 
and observations made; But such’ а work’.is out of. question for ` 
the present, since the material required for such-a critical History 
of Alankara is not ready at hand. . ` м. 


` 1 Poona Edition, 1896. 
2 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, passim, 
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To come now to our point of rational unity. Some scheme of: 
classification is quite essential to achieve this unity, and to my ` 
mind ‘the .more igeneralized'the classification, the better it would 
help the attainment of the desired unity 

The question that 7655 turns up for our consideration is: what 
sort-of classification are We to adopt in the study of Alankara 
literature ?; Е am inclined. to adopt the psychological. principle of 
classification on; the following. grounds क : 

, al. This classification on,psyehologieal-prineiple will be the 
,., most general леї: one, and hence №111. ре most, useful 
_, for evolving Philosophy.cf Indian Rhetoric 

> 2. .Generalizations, based, on the. widest, possible, survey of 

. + à literary. facts have alone the. power to interpret: parti- 

| cular facts te some rational purpose, and such inter- 

o + , pretation, of. facts „leads: to- living research'-and; the 

consequent:advancement of knowledge... ..., cie on 

3... In.the mental. world there is organic unity, and unless 
-; : еѓе is a corresponding: orzanie unity in the products 
aia; °° of.mind; the-sbudy -of:any sübject would never be.a 

2 living study. :Psychologienl ‘classification... produces 
s ,i-:fhisrorganic.unity, since we are enabled-thereby to 

see the: varioas.facts in.their due perspective... л 

e t 4e То be more .spscide, “such а classification -presupposes 

-. єс thé-methed af psychological‘analysis which:enables us 

eos ive. effectively to settle ‘certain. doubtful points ‘on’ some 

I principle, anc по on the ground оЁ:таеге polemical 
Dod» expediency, . "à tieng л BE "iost ran : 

In illustration of the fourth groünd of my belief, I take up the 
‘fo lowing: problemifor ‘solation.and offer-my-own view of the same. 

Prof; Chandorkat. in; his.introduction referred to..in the begin- 
ning, records: the: opinion of-.Vidyatitha and -puts. the: three 
alanküras 12., Каъуайлда, Arthamtaramajasa; and Anumina 
under the heading of “tarkanydyamiila” i.e. alankaras ot: figures 

зей on reasoning. I =m concerned here only, with. the second 
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of these figures 


F 


Classification of Alankaras Tl 


The figure ‘Arthantaranyasa his been. récognized' by" & major- 


‘iby of writers on:Alankaras The form of the'figure cs generally 


recognized may be abstracted for ‘purposes ‘of simplification. 

Let"P = a particular observation; and:@ = а general cbsérvation 

The ‘figure. as’ represented’ by ‘these “symbols: would’ stand as 

follows :— LLL I IM D JN M с 
(1) P eorroborated by @, or (2) G corroborated by P 

Let us analyse the first form. of the figure. P stands before 
our consciousness at a particular moment. G is the generalized 
form of our past experience lying-dormant in the mind. I 
admit that to get at G, the mind is involved in the process of 
tarka or reasoning, but how comes it that G is put, in juxta- 
position to P? The answer is clear. We perceive südmréya or . 
similarity between P and G, and all of a sudden our mind without 
entering into the laborious process of tarka puts G аваг P. It 
is to be noted Here that though G is the outcome of the process 
of tarka, that process does not operate when sddréya between 
P and G is observed. @ lying dormant till now із simply 
revived when similarity between it and P strikes the mind.. 
This revival is merely due £o the operation of the psyzhie law of 
association by similarity. Now. ће body or form af the figure 
under analysis consists of P and G, and the result of Jur analysis 
shows that it is sddrsya alone that is the raison d@étre of this 
figure. It would, therefore, be more rational to say that the 
figure is ‘sddrsya-mila, than to style it as ‘tarkanyadyomila’ 
as Vidyánábha! does. 

It might be argued now that the form of the figure in question 
takes virtually the form of a syllogism and that the mental pro- 
cess involved in a syllogism is that of tarka. I reply: if it be 
admitted that the form of the figure is virtually that of a syllo- 
gism, then there is no need to recognize it as a distinct figure in 
аа much as it will then nof be different from the figure Anumdna 
From this it will be apparent that 16 is the form thet is a very 


. important and a distinguishing feature of the figure. The 


1 Prataparudrayasobhusana, Bombay Sanskrit Series,’ No. LXV, p. 389. 
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conclusionis left to bs inferred by the readers, but the, process 
of tarka on the part cf readers: being consequential is quite 
secondary. ;; PTT -— ЕЯ 

Now as regards the second.form of the. figure. viz, Gcorrobo- ; 
rated by P; it.need nes be analysed as what is said of the first is 
equally true of the second mutatis. mutandis. EE EEE 
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НЕ DEVANAGARI RECENSION OF THE 
MAHABHARATA | 
E 
ae Nn N. B. Urankar | . 
In:a^former paper (published іп ABE Vol, L'p. 145 ff), an 
attempt’ was made to. show, from the evidence. of Gériain 
Devanagari MSS of'the earlier portion of the Sabhaparvan of 
the. Mahäbhārata;, how the text of the epic might have, in all 
probability, been: added to, and how prima facie, we eculd'expect 
to have an unbampered: texó:in some" of'the older Nagari MSS 
оё ойг: poem. ! L- wish. to add ‘here: further. confirmation of 
the hypothesis there postulated, а confirmation de-ived! from 
Devanagari MSS. of the Virataparvan, and bearing on onè or.two 
points from one Adhyàya only, viz.-G(=Ganpat Krisknaji's) 2. 
It may here be mentioned in passing;how far the: Mahabharuta 
edition work initiated by the. Institute..has .now. advanced 
The whole of the Sabháparyan has been collated from fourteen 
Devanagari MSS. and we have also finished the collaticn from six 
MSS. of the entire Viraitaparvan, and are now at = round of 
further five MSS. of the same parvan. We shall have therefore 
ere long before us the complete coliatio from fotrtéen and 
eleven Devanagari MSS. of the Sabha-and‘the Virátaparvans res- 
pectively: = Wefhope-to have work started'at Madras‘and Calcutta 
to deal with South Indian sand the -Bengalis MSS: raspectively 
düribg-the:course-of the next:few months, And, in ary case, the 
Mahabharata Editorial,‘Committee of the Instisute.ha-e recently 
resolved thatia tentative edition of the Virdtaparvan, on the basis 
of: the collation work sò fan achieved at the. Institcte and on 
that of select South. Indian, Bengali, and Kashmir MSS, be 
forthwith issued with.the accompanying illustrations for invoking 
suggestions and advice. , : 
Besides C, ( = Royis Calcutta edition), G ( = as above), К 
( =,Kumbhakonum), 1 haye also consulted.in connection with 
10 
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what follows (1) Liidsr? Grantha-Recension des Mahabharata 
(L), which contains the text of tae first thirteen Adhyayas 
of the Viràtaparvan as based on two Grantha MSS, and (2) 
Bakreshastri’s edition of this parven published in 1915 by 
Mr. Desai for the Gucarati Printing Press (D.) 

I now proceed to irdicate from the evidence of MSS. how the 
text in the second Achvaya might have, in my opinion, received 
accretions in some pleces. 

We take up the stcry at the fcllow-ng situation :— Yudhisthira 
after having previous y asked Bhimasena as to in what disguise 
he would present himself at the Court ‘of the king of Virata, and 
having received his reply, now turns ०० Arjuna with the same 
question, and Arjune makes his reply :—(G 2. 20, D 2. 25, K 8. 41, 
L3. 42, C 2. 25). 

MS. 1 begins Arjura’s reply as under— 

प्रतिज्ञां षंढकोस्मं ति चरिष्यामि ааа । 
या(ज्या)घातौ दि яе मे dag नृप gem ॥ 
कर्णयोः प्रविमुच्याइं कुंडले ज्लनोपभे 1. 
वेणीकृत (१ शि रा राजन्नाम्ता चेव TEAST ॥ 
` पठन्नाल्यायिक नाम бїс. 

With this MS. 6 «grees, except in omitting fg in the second 
line, and reading the last six letters of the last line of the 
second verse as Зава, 

Now G has added, before coming to bhe verse чач ле &c. 

वलये: छादयिष्यमि बाहू किणकृताविमो | 
a line not at all to be fcund in the text of either of ihe two MSS. 
referred to above or in MS, 8; but with this qualification that in 
MS. 1, it is added in the MARGIN (evidently by a different hand, 
not however far rem) геі in time from that of the text itself) ав 
वलयी(१) छादरिक्षा(ष्या)मि बाहौ (हू) कृतकणाविमो | 

The point to be noted sherefore is that MSS. 6 and 8 have not this 
line either in the body о: the text. or (as MS. 1 has) on the margin. 
It is therefore clearly adventitious to the text. Otherwise its 
absence in three of the oldest MSS. is unexplainable, Twoofthem 
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are dated, No.l, bearing the date संवत्‌ १४ चित्रा (the rest gone away) 
and Мо: 6, Saihvat;1493-. There is a third MS. (No. 10) very 


nearly allied to these two MSS. in its characters and only, removed 


intime by. about- hundred. years, (date Samvat 1596), which 
however, contains in its text the particular line .under,-reference, 
Our . position, is now. this.--Out of the eleven, MSS. thus far 
“compared two (Nos. 6 ара 8) ignore it altogether, one, records it 

A its margin in a different hand, and the remaining eight have 


"received it in the corpus of their text, None of these eight MSS 
г is older than the two initially referred to. The conclusion is 


plain:—A. line originally not: b6:be- had in:the;text of three MSS 
begins to gain éurreny by finding its way cri the margin of (only) 
one о еве, апа ends by coming:a part and parcel of the text. 
"We might pursue the history of this line: a little -further. 
Nilakantha has no notes ón this line: probably there was no room 
for any. ` D ав was to be expected, has it (2.26@.). Neither K nor 
L however show any: but a faint trace of it—there is.no.reférence 
at all to the ehüdana, by means of the ‘valayas ‘though i both 
mention ¿mau kinakrtaw байл (K; 3; 41a, Ї 3. 426); nor, so far 
as I have been.able to ascertain, is any trace of-it to be discovered 


in the Javanese .prose..version of the epic (as: offered :іп the 


Warata parwwa:'.Oudjavaansch prozageschrift, edited Љу 
Juynboll;.1912).. Finally C:has the line (2. 26a) ' 

The line in question requires: therefore бо be localised . as 
вл» purely .Jate -North. Indian production, originating in the 
amplifioatory- methods of the Pauranikas, This suggestion 
receives: corroboration trom a further fact, that the valayas 
are a more common feature of North Indiz than of the South or 
indeed any other part.of India, and so a surreptitious attempt 
made while. expounding: the text to aà-devout. but “illiterate 
audience, tó bring the old epic into lihe -with.-prevalént: manners, 
is quite imaginable, cot. . ~ ‘i’ ; а he 

Exactly similar is.the.case of. the line पिनंद्धकंबु पाणिभ्यां ततीयां 


Чача: (G and D 2: 276), · MS, 1 has. received it on: tits: margin 


only; ‘MS, 6 ' (and- also’ MSS; 8; 9 and 10). have: not. the, line 


i (ot ON, В, Ugik” ~ 


altogether. 'L and K, though they have 'उभौ कम्बू प्रती(तिमुच्य 
have nothing- to’ correspond хаан seid गत: = and really ' 
nothing- seems to be wanted, ав” Arjüna starts with saying what 
is implied in these words in प्रतिज्ञा षंढंकोस्मीति चकोरिष्यामि महीपते 1- 
The “authenticity of tais last: is vouchsafed for by: even the 
Javanese ‘recension (oc: p. 11); - It should be ‘nated "however 


that L varies the' line into ‘aenar षंडको Є प्रतिज्ञांता हि аб 1 
(3.43b)'and K has not this important statement at alll E 
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“ууу, accretions. posit wely to, he: regarded, as such, : and. possibly 

fp be, confined: to North India, have. been'here indicated. - 1 shall 
conclude by pointing out an ‘accretion, which, some. MSS:. have 
received, but from. wh:eh the; text. of Nilakantha is. (166,--ап 
accretion: that canprooably be regarded:as belonging. to the 
South 

MS. 1 adds on its margin before ‘the reply: of, Arjuna. begins 
as- quoted above, the linst—. С. [Pu क Бусан 

सक्षोहमासं qd 37 उवेल्या.क्रारणांतरे | шоу 
vy Dhis line 18:05 to he "had in 0,4МХ and Авог10-0::. Three 
of. our MSS. -howeyer show ií—one,'(and the. oldest and 
one of our best) as, ssated just now, on its margin; and. the 
remaining two, ithe body. of thein text, with опу: воњ 
variations; ` As regards its. existence in. thie. South, evidenéé is 
offered by K: 3. 49 (three. lines}, though ‘not "exactly. in..this 
particular’ form, L hag nothing. to ‘correspond. to: the^line: in 
‘question пог гаш’ I sure that anything. corresponding: to- if may 
be.found in.the prose Jzvanese version.: · 

The motive for adding this line is plain enough.-—A ‘sort of 
justification for Arjunaie assuming the particulan guise.he chose, 
was: deemed necessary, and: there is.’also the ‘story in the: Mbh. 
itself (told in G ПІ. 46- हि, ITI. 44), which had doomed: Arjuna 
‘to: а period off klaibya. : Possibly,- the: basis was furnished in 
some South Indian MS. (otherwise.thé. inclusion in, K;.of БУ 
3,49 is unexplainable), and thence-the heme. found its; way. in 
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Northern MSS. too. It should be noted that the addition of the . 
line in the margin of MS. 1 is very old. 


* * * 5 


Ksemendra's Mañjarī fails us in these three cases, evidently ~ 
because the statements considered here concern meré details 
of lines, | 

* ! * * | * 

In spite of these aceretions however, the older Nagari MSS. 
must be regarded as of great importance in a eritieal edition of 
the Epic. It may perhaps be vain to ехрес that MSS. of this 
class older than five hundred years at most could now be had. 
But such of them as are still available should enable us to arrive 
` at a text older—and possibly better—than even Nilakantha's. 

In saying this, no neglect of other and equally important sources 
likely to be of use in our task, is intended. | : 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


With the appearance of this number, ovr . Annals enters on the 
second year of its existence, carrying - with it. congratulations and 
good wishes from ай sides. Our printers have been doing their very 
best šo come up to the required standard by securing most of the 
diacritical signs. The few that are still seer. to be wantirg, will soon 
be available; and then, there should be certainly no reason why in 
the matter of general get-up and mechanical details, the press should ` 
not rank among one of the best printing hoses for Oriental publiga- 
tions on this side of India. i 


In ‘point of matter too;-every attempt is-being made tc `sécure and 
maintain a very high order of contributions; and a divergity.of inte- 
rest. If can never be sufficiently emphasised that the Institute and 
its work, though starting from a Sanskritic basis, would reyer remain 
content with that alone, but would do its very best—an4i is already 
moving in that direction——to expand on the wider basis of Oriental 
studies in their fullest sense. Workers ergaged in: non-Sanskritic 
studies are therefore once more requested to note that the Annals 
would be ever open to the product -of their literary. activities, and 
that no condition exists except that of high standard. Н 

жоо ^а ऋ i iiw" 

As an earnest of this, if may be mentioned -that as ‘soon: as & 
Persian scholar offered to the Institute Lis loyal cooperation, the 
Library began to be strengthened and added to on thas side, and a 
proposal would shortly be made, to Government in tke matter of 
adding an Avesta, Pahlavi, Persian; and Arabie, Section of MSS. to 
the unrivalled. Library. of Sanskrit.and allied MSS. in tke possession 
of the Institute. Slowly, therefore, but surely as we hope, the 

: Institute should. be.a magnificent rallying. place; for the Jest intellect 
and best eulturein all literary directions. 


80 Editorial Notes 

This number contains -eports of the work of the Institute during 
the last year, which muss be read in tha original to form a correct 
idea of how the Institute.is progressing, and. particularly where it 
most needs help. The want of space would soon be a matter of the 
past, ав definite ‘plans and:-estimates have been. approved апа work 
would commence soon: afser the-raihs ATE OVEN. ' 
, Definite 'iüformatiocn is still to be reGeivéd, but many would ‘be 
, delightéd tó know that ‘the leàrhedLibrarian of ‘the India Office—Dr 
. F. W. Thomas may pay z visit to India dütring the next cold weather 
If &nd when We comes, he may' rést asscred- 01'9 warm -welcome from 
his co-workers, to whom his name and his werk is already-so much 
endeared. His visit is ezpecially looked forward to with eagerness 
by the Institute, as his parsonal advice on the work of the great 
Pant: Pratinidhi edition. of the. Mahabharata, пом: progressing, at 
tho.Institüte;would.be.of immense value ; 
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"To ‘satisfy anxius enjuiries in the matter; if might: be: imen- 
tioned ‘here that the'firdt'~olume:df ‘the Proceedings and Transactions 
of thé First Oriental”Corzerence; Poona, containing an account of 
the work of the'three'days and-ofithe-ditfsrent ‘sections, -and ‘also a 
summary ofall the ‘papers ‘presented’. to ‘the ‘Conference, is nearing 
completion and would-be :n the-hands'o?all concerned/by:the-Lst of 
October next. The second volume, containing select papers belong- 
ing to all sections is also with the Press. This latter may take a 
year, more to be but... _., : FT gu | 
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Death has been alas! ‘собу, taking heavy БОЙГОГ eminent Oriental 
Scholars. ‘Theslass caused by Dr. Satis-Chandra Vidyabhusana’s 
" death is almost irreparable, as would/be:seen from'the note. published 
elsewhere Оп his Ие anl work;' for which sve are indebted to the 
pen of Prof. D. E.'Bhundurkar-of ће’ Caleutša University 


геа , 


. OBITUARY NOTICES ,, 
К : PTS 
` Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana came 
of an old respectable Brahmin family of Faridpore in :Bengal. 
While but an infant, he.lost his: father. .His financial condition 
could not have been worse. , But. this did not-daunt the resolute 
boy, who, in spite of extreme poverty aud consequent bodily ` 
debility, succeeded in passing. the Entrance Examination'in 1888 
from the Hindu School af Navadviva. :His college ;career Was'a 
brilliant record of scholarships and medals, and ended with the 
M.A. examination which he passed in.1893.in Sanskrit from the 
Sanskrit College. Before, however, passing his M.A. he received 
the title. of “ Vidyabhüsana ", from, the Vidagdha-janani-sabha 
of Navadvipa, for, passing the. Sanskrit Examination ір the First 
Division, Soon: after his M.A,, Satish Chandra. became; Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Government College at .Krishnanagar. Here 
he availed himself of the таге opportunity of studying two Sastras 
under their .mogt reputed :experts,—K@vya from Pandit Ajit 
Nath, Nyayaratna and Nydya,from-Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunath 
Sarbabhauma of Navadvipa... A few.years later; his services were 
lent by the Government to the. Buddhist Text Society, where he 
. eame in contact. with Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, O.I.E., the . 
great ‘Tibetan .Scholar, and assisted the latter iu bringing out his 
monumental Tibetan-English Dietionary. He was in Darjeeling 
for this purpose . from 1897-1900, during: which. period Satish 
Chandra studied Tibetan ahd mastered Kabab-Sunden and Serab- 
Sangu under the celebrated Lama. Funchliog Wangden, who had 
then come from, Lhasa and was staying at Darjeeling. In Decem- 
ber 1900 he came back to Caleuttà as Professor of Sanskrit in the 
'Sanskrit College. About this time he commenéed the study of 
Palifrom ће Bhiksus of Ceylon айа ‘Burma who had come to 
‘Calcutta, and àppeáréd in Pali in'the М.А, Examination. He 
Was placed in fhe First Division and'éarried off prize drid'a gold 
medal. Prof. Rhys Davids; the most renowned: Pali ‘Scholar ‘in 
11 
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England, was so charmed ‘with the work of the examinee that he, 
unasked and of his отп accord, wrote to the Registrar of the 
Calcutta University, highly praising Satis Chandra’s vast Pali 
learning. In March 1692, he was trensferred to the Presidency 
College. From-tHis t me onwards he was busy ‘with contributing 
‘original papers to she learned journals’ of Europe and India, and 
brought hiniself to the aovice of the leading Oriental scholars ‘of 
the East and the West. In Decembsr 1905, ihe Tashi Lama of 
"Tibet came to India to visit the sacred places of the Buddhists 
Satis Chandra’ was debuted by the Government of India to 
accompany him and explain to him 63e history and antiquities of 
those places. This «ask he discharged’ so admirably that the 
Tashi Lama expressed his extreme satisfaction to the’ Govern- 
ment and presented Satish’ Chandra with a КЛ 0 (a kind of 
upper silk "garment) as а token of highést regard for him. This 
‘distinction was,followed, by another in 1906 when оп the New 
‘Year's Day, the Goverment of India zonferrea the title 01 ‘Maha~ 
_mahopadhyaya on him. In 1907 he was nominated a Fellow of 
the Calcutta University and ‘also ‘elected Joint Philologicàl 
, Secretary of the Asiatic Society.of B3ngal. In the same year he ` 
submitted . his thesis ор `“ Mediæval School of Indian Logie, 
‘which won for him tke degree'of the “ Doctor of Philosophy 
March 1908. -About ihe same time he also carried off the-Griffith 
Prize, which also is a distinction much coveted by the graduates of 
the Calcutta University. Thé original work of Satish Chandra 
in the field of Indology had by this time arrested the attention of 
‘Sir Asutosh Mookerj3e the passion of whose life has been to give 
all encouragement авс facilities to voung budding scholars and 
to see that they raczive due recognition whether from the 
. Government. or the. University. The. Prineipalship of the 
Sanskrit College was then about to fall vacant, and it was 
suggested by some Бепсал gentleman to Government that-as 
there was no young scholar in Bengal.competent enough to hold 
` that post, it should be offered toʻa scholar from England. Sir 
Asutosh at ‘once perceived, that injustice was being done to 
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Satis Chandra and successfully used his persuasive powers in 
prevailing upon Sir Ándrew, Fraser, who was then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal to see that injustice was not done to Satis 
Chandra. And in order that Satish Chandra’s scholarsbip may 
be placed beyond all doubt when the time of appointment would 
come, he was at the recommendation of Sir Asutosh sent by 
Government first to Ceylon to specialise in Pali language and 
Buddhist Philosophy under Venerable Sumangals, High Priest 
of Ceylon and Principal of Vidyodaya College, Colombo, and 
afterwards to Benares to study the Vedas and the Hindu and 
Jaina Philosophy under the late Dr. Venis and the expert 
Pandits there. And thus on the 18th-of December 1910-he 
became Principal of Sanskrit College and Secretary of Sanskrit 
Board, on the retirement of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprosad 
Sastri, Soon after he was also appointed Lecturer of Pali in the 
University. In 1912, he was taken as а member of the Dacca 
University Committee. In December 1913, he was appointed 
President of the first sitting’ of the All-India Digambara Jaina 
Conference held at Benarés, and was honoured with the title of 
* Siddhánta-Mahcdadhi," and in February following ‘he presided 
over the Svetàmbara Conference which met at Jodhpur, and was 
honoured with the title of Sástra-sudhakara. In June 1914, he 
was President of the All-India Sanskrit Conference at Hardwar. 
In 1916, hé became President of the Bengal Literary Conference 
held at Jessore. And in'1919, he was elected a Vice-President 
of the First Oriental Conference held at Poona and President o: 
the Section of Pali and Buddhism र 

The articles and works of Satish Chandra are too numerous to 
mention. Some are of popular, but: many, of scholarly, interest. 
To give a list of them all is impossible here. His'iónumental 
work however is thé “Mediæval School of Indian. Logic,” 
which shortly before his illness he was engaged upon recasting 
completely and making innumerable additions. This work’ is 
now in the University Press, and when it is ont, it will no doubt 
he thought to be one of the highest achievements of whieh 
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‘Indian scholarship is тараЫе. This will ho doubt be the work 
by which Satis‘Chandra Will be remembered by posterity | 
In 1919, Satis CLzndrà was laid up with an attack of 
paralysis, "He was fcroidden by doztors to do any work. But 
work was his proper eémerit, and ‘it is better'to die than бо 
remain an invalid" he would вау. The ‘result of if was that a 
sudden fit of apoplexy snatched him away on the 25th April 1920 
А noblef and kinder acul it is impcssible io see in this’ world 
Even his worst enemy ‘had ‘nothing ‘but admiration for his 
nobility. of heart. Amd he was often called Bodhisattva ‘for 16 
and J well remember how he actually blushed when anybody 


called him so, | | 
' ' Мы Жл |CUDSRCBHANDAREAR | 


imd told ux I te e> गाः 
„Д6. is ‘with. feelings s£ deep, sorrow, that we ;record the death of 
Prof. С. V. Rajwade, ALA, B.Sc., of Baroda, who. passed away. on 
the, 8th, of May 1920; ir,.she very prime of his life ¿He graduated 
fromthe Fergusson. Go-lege, Poona, in:1911, with Science as his 
voluntary subject. As soon,as Pali-was introduced in the Bom- 
bay University, theautbocities of the Fergusson College established 
а chair of Pali, Professorsaip, which was first graced ;by. the vete- 
ran; Pali scholar, Prof..Dharamananda,Keosambi whois now away 
in America. It was at the.feet of this revered Guru, that. the 
late Prof. Rajwade studzed Pali with the late Dr. V. S. Ghate, 
M.A. D.Litt., the then Erofessor of Sanskrit in the Deccan College 
ashiscompanion. In spiie.of the fact that Prof. Rajwade had to 
‘tinued his studies and зсок up Ма M.A. degree iu English and 
.Paliin,1914. Immediately afterwards, in the beginning of 1915 
he was appointed in the Baroda College a3 a Professor of Pali and 
English, Не then took up the work of editing Pali books in 
Devanagari characters such’ as ‘Hatthavanagallaviharvansa 
and Majjihima MNékaya. YU was his anibition to tidke the 
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whole Pali Literature available to Indian scholars in Deva- 
nagari serpt. Не has translated all the three volumes. 
of Digha Nikāya in Marathi with critical and explanatory notes; 
only the first volume of which is published in Baroda Govt, Series, 
This work of his, befitting any Western critical scholar of high 
rank, has proclaimed to the world his high aptitude, rich erudition 
and excellent scholarship. It was his heart-felt longing to 
prepare a critical and scholarly edition of that well-known 
encyclopedic work on Buddhism viz. Visuddhimagga, and he 
has already done some work in that line with Prof. Bapat of 
Fergusson College and Professor Bhagwat of St. Xaviers 
College, as his co-workers. He has left behind a manu- 
script, almost complete, of a Devanagari edition of Sutta Nipiita. 
He knew German, French— so essential to an Oriental Scholar 
now-a-days—Ardha-Magadhi, Bengali and Gujarati. Only a 
. year or two before his lamented death, he began the study 
of Persian, Urdu and Tibetan. А 

In the Poona Oriental Conference held in November, 1919 he 
read a valuable paper'on the ‘Burning of Mithila’, and nobody could 
see any dangerous signal upon his face while be was cheerfully 
toiling with the Honorary Secretaries of the Conference in the 
printing press. Nobody could then imagine that Death lay 
couching to pounce upon him. He had had repeated attacks of 
malarial fever already from July to October 1919, and another 
fresh attack late in November confined him to bed at Nasik 
where he stopped on his way to Baroda from Poona. No diagnosis 
could be made till a month later! And then it was declared 
that he was suffering from Tubereulosis, to which he at last 
succumbed, after being bed-ridden for nearly six months. To 
Prof. V. K. Rajwade the heart-felt sympathy of us all goes. 
out in the irreparable loss caused by his son's death. May 
Chintamanrao's soul rest in peace! 


P. W. BAPAT | 
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In ‘the death of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak’ which. occurred 
after an acute illness at Bombay on the 185 of August last, the 
world of Orientalists has suffered a great loss. Mr. Tilak was, 
from'the beginning of his career, a keen Sanskritist, and had he 
lung to the academic profession which he had chosen in the very 
‘beginning of his career, he would -have lived and died one of the 
greatest of Indian Orientalists of his time. But the past of his 
country was бо him neither so important nor so attractive as 
its present. And for its betterment and uplift he spared neither his 
person nor his possessions. He brought to the task a patriotism, a 
zen a singleness of purpose, and a tenacity, which are seldom found 

ogebher. But the seed of scholarship was always there; aud it 
>> sprouted up with all the luxuriance of a suppressed growth, when- 
ever it found suitable environments. These latter were created for 
him in his memorable fights with the powers that be. His impriscn- 
ments gave him the leisure that a scholar’s and a philosopher’s mind 
wants most. He spent the periods of his involuntary rest in 
writing upon subjects which lay nearest to his heart, viz. Indian 
Antiquity and Philosophy. Many an eminent Indian. has suffered 
imprisonment, but only one of them has utilised his compulsory rest 
In ‘adding to the world’s stock of knowledge. And that one was 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

The first book that Mr. Tilak wrote on Indian Antiquity was 

e Orion, published in 1893. In it he has shown, to quote his own 
words, that the astronomical statements in the Veda ‘ unmistakahly 
pointed out that the Vernal Equinox was in the constellation of 

.Mriga or Orion (about 4500 B.C.) during the period of the Vedie 
“hymns, and that it had receded to the constellation of the 
. Krittikas, or the Pleiades (about 2500 B.G.) in the days of the Brah- 
. manas. (vide The Arctic Home in the Vedas, preface). B.C. 4500, 
‘therefore, was the time of the composision of the earliest Vedic 
hymns according to Mr. Tilak. An independent corroboration of 
Mr. Tilak's view came from Germany, where J acobi also was btsy 
with the same question and what is more important, on astrono- 
.mieal data. He, indeed, was not ready to go farther back Lke 
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Mr. Tilak; but he, like М. Tilak, believec that the astronomical’. 
references, .as-representing actual observations, were more reliable in 
fixing Ње. date of. the sompcsition of зав. Veda, than any other 
indirect dáta ; . | 
It-can be imagined what consternaticn this bold;and novel view 
must ‘have caused amongst orthodox: Oriental scholars.:like Max 
‘Miller-and ‘Whitney. But critical and urbinssed scholars like:Biihler- 
and: Bloomfiéld saw the force of the argrment,-andifthey did not 
actually ‘accept Tilak’s date, hey boldly declared, against Max Müller's. 
artifical ‘ periods’ oi anciens Sanskrit litarataire.. The main points. 
of the opponents of the Tilex-Jacobi.theory were that the Indians in 
those days did поб Еполу much about the eqninoxes, and that with - 
еп: the year began now with the spring. how with antumn,. and 
row with winter. ` : T 
Mr. Tilek's'second book, The Arctic Ноте in the Vedas, although: 
it was published in’ 1903, was written during his imprisonment of 
1897: 11196 first book was distinguished by abstruse astronomical 
and mathematical calculations which made it look rather dry,. the: 
second was characterised by vary clear exoosition, fullness of details, 
and a wide range of reading. The theory that the several sacrifices,. 
the numher of dawns, and cher phenomena in the Veda; could only 
be satisfactorily explained. on the assimption that the ancient 
Aryans came irom the acetic regions, had to.be supported Бу 
geological ' evidence about the habitable nature of “these regions.. 
And Mr. Tilak has’ devoted a goodly part of the book almost. 
exclusively to the geologica. question, arñ. has displayed. a grasp. of 
the subject which is rnarzellous:for one who is nob a specialist.. 
Even supposing that the Velic references were reminiscences of past 
ages. whieh had nothing fo do with the actual Vedie age, the fact 
remains that reminiscertess must presuppose facts as they must 
have obtained in those pre-nistoric days. The work is also of great 
importance for Vedic exegesis. For, Mi. Tilak has often discussed 
the meanings of several obscure words zn the most approved and 
critical method. | 
His third and last wors Bhagavadgiza-vahasya or Karmayogas- 
astra, published in 1915, bit written during his third imprisonment, 
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suffers in comparison with his other two books in thas it is written ir 
Marathi and is thus sealed to many an Orientalist and Philosopher.. 
Although in the nature of a commentary on and exposition of the 
Bhagavadgita, it is really an independent work giving Mr. Tilak's. 
own philosophical outlook on life. That the Gita taught karmayoya 
(a life ofzaction ) was not a discovery of Tilak's, for among Oriental 
scholars, Richard Garbe had already forestalled him. But his 
originality lay in his giving that crude doctrine, of the Bhagavadgita 
its proper philosophical grounding, in vindicating it as against the 
curren‘ ethical systems and establishing'its superiority. Had if not 
been for the fact that he wanted to popularise the subject, Mr. Tilak 
could have said as much аѕ Һе has actually cone in less than half 
the number of pages. : 

Mr. Tilak rarely found time to write articles, except on political 
subjects, but when he wrote them, he was sure to bring some new 
point to.light. His article on ‘Chaldean and Indian Vedas’ in the 
BhandarkaryCommemoration Volume, has opened up an original branch 
of research, and we were given to understand that had he been 
spared a few years more, he would have written a monumental work 
on that subject. His discovery of a lost Karika of Isvarakrsna, 
announced in the Sanskrit Research (Vol No- 2 pp. 107 ff. now 
defunct) after a careful study of the commentary from which he 
constructed it, is as original as it is genial. 


P. D. GUNE 
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THE TWO ROHINIS 
V. T. AGASHE 


—1. Professor R. D. Karmarkar of the New Poona College, 
having raised the question of the identification of the star Rohini 
mentioned in Act III of Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya,* it was, on 
investigation, found that it was certainly not the bright reddish 
_ star Aldebaran (in the Hyades that follow the Pleiades or 
Krttizā) which alone is at present generally known as Rohini, 
but the bright reddish star Antares (Jyesthai) which used to 
. be called Rohini in ancient times, and which is exactly six signs 
or 18)° from AldeWaran. . 

2. 16 i$ a remarkable circumstance that both Aldebaran 
and Antarés are bright stars of the first magnitude, and that 
both, being ruddy, can with equal propriety be, апа were, appar- 

ently up to Kālidāsa’s time at least, called Rohini (ruddy) 
on account of their colour. Moreover, both are to the south of 
the Ecliptic, at nearly the same distance, and well within the 
limits of the Zodiac, so that both are liable to be in close a íc- 
tion with the moon, and even subject to шан айалы 


*The references are throughout to Prof e d 8 edition of 
hramorvasiya. 
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by the moon, the star Antares (Jyesthz) more frequently than 
the star Aldebaran (Rohini). The description of Rohini being 
‘the favourite wife of the moon applies therefore more appro- 
priately to Antares (Гуеѕ һа) than to Aldebaren (Rohini), 
because the liability to elose conjunction with the moon, if not 
actual occultation bv it, .n the case of the star Antares lasts for 
nearly 5 years, whereas in the case of ihe star Aldebaran, this 
period is about 3} years only. Thus she two Rohinis (Antares 
and Aldebaran) togethe:, though they*«-e placed exactly six 
signs or 180° from each cther, stand liabl2 to close conjunction 
with, or occultation by, the moon, for over 8} years, in a cycle of 
18} years, thus giving rise to the .egeni of Rohini being the 
favourite wife of the mooa. 

—8. I now give below the astronomical elements of the 
stars Aldebaran and Antares which are both named Rohini. 


1 English name .. Aldebaran Antares 
2 Astronomical nme ... a Taur? a Scorpii 
3 Magnitude | £s 1:1 132 
4 Longitude for she year ` 
1920 КЕ el. 68—47 248*— 39' 
5 Latitude... ... “ХЕ--8у87 — 4 88'8 
6 Right Ascension for HN Ox. . H. M. 
1920 Эй ER 4—814 16—244 
7 Declination for _ 920 ... i d 26°—151’S 
8 Sanskrit name .. Rohini  . Jyesthà 
9 Longitude as given in ` 
the Sirya-Siddhanta. 49°—s0 229° 


10 Latitude do. us 08 475 8 
11 Liability `of the star | 
` to be oceulted by the 192° зо 1247 98° to 289° 
moon while its as- of longitude oflongitude 
bon cending node Rahu in about 31 in about 5 
| "wretrogresses frorn yesrs, years | 
—4 It will be.seen from the above table that both the 
stars are of equa magnitrde, They аге both of reddish colour. 
. N 
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They are, according to the Sürya-Siddhauta, 229° minus 493° 
viz., 1794° apart, while modern Astronomy makes them out to be 
almost the same distance away from cach other, viz, just а 
minute short of 180°, so that either the one cr the other of these 
two Rohinis is always above the horizon, and the moon is found 
to be near the one or the other in each fortnight, often on the Titni 
of the same пате. Ifthe moon is near Rohini (Aldebaran) on 
say Caturthi or fourth day of the Sukla or bright fortnight, 
it is likely to be near the other Rohini (Jyestha or Antares) 
on the Caturthi of the Krsna or dark fortnight of the same 
month, In their Right Ascension and declination, they are so 
placed that either the one or the other Rohini can be seen almost 
at apy hour of the night. Itis no wonder therefore that the 
phenomenon of the moon’s proximity, once a month, to either the 
one or the other Rohini for 5 years апа 84 years continuously, 
was noted by the Aryans, living in the open country in ancien; 
times, and became firmly impressed on their minds. The close 
conjunction, and the disappearance of these bright stars, some- 
times for over an hour, behind the dise of the moon at the time 
of their occultation or Pidhàna, are undoubtedly the basis on 
which rests the story of Rohini’s being the favourite wife of the 
moon. | mE 
—5. It is to be noted that the liability to cceultaticn by, or 
close conjunction with, the moon, of the star Antares (Jyesthà) 
lasts for nearly 5 years, after the end of which period, only its 
conjunctions with the moon, at first close, and afterwards at 
increasing (up to ten degrees) distances can occur but no oceul- 
tation, until after 131 years of separation when conditions favour- 
able to the occultation of this Rohini Jyesthà or Autares recur once 
more, on account of the moon's ascending node Ribu returning 
to its original position when its 18} years cycle of revolution i 
completed. In the meanwhile however, conditions favourabgd 
the close conjunction with, or occultation by, the mooyg 
star Aldebaran (Rohini) arise within. 5 years-of thd 
occultation period of Antares (Jyesthà), and P | 
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Aldebaran to occultatioa lasts for over 34 years, when another 

`` blank period of about 51 years intervenes when the occultation of 
neither Rohini-can oceu>. Then again returns the 5 years cycle 
of occultation of the star Antares (Jyestha). This is the . 
razionale of the moon's apparent love for Rohini so much spoken 
of by the old writers 

—6. As regards evidence about. Antares (Jyestha) being 

_cailed Rohinrin ancient times, I would invite reference to pages 
‘409 et seq. of Масіопе end Keith's Veda Index Vol. I wherein are 
given lists of Naksatras or asterisms, from the Yajurveda Sambi- 
tas. The first Naksattra in all the three lists is Krttikà, and 
the 16th Naksattra in the Paittiriya Samhita list is Rohini, while 
the same Naksattra is called Jyestha in both the Maitrayant 
Samhità and the Kathcka Samhita. The fact about (Antares) 
Jyesth& being called Eohini in ancient times has also been 
mentioned by Burgess аЕраре 192 of his Sarya Siddhanta, and 
as Kalidasa uses the ram» Rohini for Jyestha, without any qualifi- 
cation, it would be reasonable to suppose that Jyegthi was 
generally called Rohini im Kálidasa's time, and this circumstance 
should be taken into account in fixing the date of Kalidasa’s 
writing the Vikramorvasiya, which is evidently prior to the 
Naksattra being generalzy called Jyesthà apparently аг the 
compilation of the Motttyant and the Kdthaka алив. Tt 
might: also be mentioned that Aldebaran, also, the second 
Naksattra in the lists, is called Rohiniin the Тай гуа as in 
Maiträyanī and Kathake Samhitas, 

3-1. In deciding: the question whether the star Rohini 
“mentioned in Act III of tae Vikramorvasiya is Antares (Jyestha 
or Aldebaran (more geusrally known as Rohini), it has to be 
remembered that the scere in Act III is laid in the beginning of 
li Spring (Marck-April), between चसन्तावतारसृचकमभि- 

* in IL6-6. and “qarqa उष्णसमये भगवान्सूयों मयापच- 
III-17-0, suggesting the month of च (March-April) 
k. which ii dicates that on its Paurnima, the full- 


oon would generally be cn ér near the asterism.' 
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चित्रा Citra, the san being ou or near she asterism अश्विनी Asvini. 
In the story, the queen observes a vow AN in which the moon is 
to be worshipped just after 16 has risen in the first quarter of 
the night, which would happen iu Ње कृष्णपक्ष or dark fortnight 
upto चतुर्थी only, and a zq is even at present observed by many 
people, and called संकष्टी चतुर्थी, in which God Ganega and the moon 
are worshipped after the latter rises, which it generally does, 
withiu three hours of sunset, and then culy is the day's fast 
broken. In Act III of tite drama, the evening scene is described, 
and कञ्चुकिन्‌ says that the King has finished his evening prayers 
“ अवसितसंध्याजाप्यं ? (111-3-8) and delivers to him the queen’s message 
“संनिहितेन देवेन (яа) प्रतिपालयितुमिच्छामि यावद्वोहिणीसंयोग:”, (111-4-2) 
Then after some time विदूषक says “ प्रञ्यासन्नेन चन्द्रो द्येन भार्वतिव्यम्‌ ". 
(111-5-9) All this would indicate an interval of about three 
hours between sunset and moonrise, and which would be the 
case on a कृष्ण चतुर्थी, the fourth day of the dark fortnight. When, 
the moon actually rises, Vidüsaka likens it to a खण्डमोदक 
--(111-6-2) a Modaka with-its circular pyramid-like top partly 
broken off, which. would very -muck resemble the appearance 
of the moon when it is in its gibbons от three quarters phase, 
like that on Sukla Hkadagi or Dvadagi, or on Krsna (dark), viz 
Samkasti Caturthi. Moreover, the moon, in its gibbous or three 
quarters phase only, can give a sufficiently bright light, SO as to 
justily the King’s remark about the superfluity of torehlight 
wher. he says “अभिव्यक्तायां serit किं दीपिकापोनरुक्त्येन ”, (III-7-6) 
There cannot be a cresgent or quarter phage moon on а कृष्णचतु्था, 

—8. Thus the month being 99, the moon would, on 
Фіат day, be on or near the asterism चित्रा, and so on the fourth 
day after पोर्णिमा it would be on the fourth asterism from चित्रा, 
Whic із ज्येष्ठा or Antares, and-can never be Aldebaran which ig 
12 asierisms from Antares; and as already mentioned above in 
para 6, this Naksattra Antares or Jyestha was called Rohini in 
ancient times. When the queen says “ug रोहिणीसंयोगेनाधिकं ҸҸ 
भगवान्मुगलाउछन: (111-11-19) the Rohini mentioned is undoubtedly 
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Jyesthà or Antares and not the Rchini (eommonly so called) 
Aldebaran. The werds रोहिणीसंयोग indicate a very close eon- 
junction of the moon with Eohini (Antares), aud I have already 
mentioned above in paragraph 5, the fact about this Robini 
ज्येष्ठा being liable to te in close conjunction with the moon fora 
continuous period of 2 years. That i$ was a very close con- 
junction, and not'a ragulsr occultation or Pidhána, that took 
place on the day in question is clear, because both the moon 
and the star Antares ere visible in juxtaposition as indicated 
by thé Queen's words अहृ देवतामिथुनं रोहिणीमृगलाञ्छनं साक्षीकृत्य” 
(11-18-99). I; must moreover be remembered that both the 
Rohinis can hardly ever be seen above the borizon at one and 
the same time. i : 

—9, Yet another astronomical fact is hinted at in the first 
- Act, where मनका says “ एष चित्रलेखाद्वितीयामुवेशी गृहीत्वा विशाखासहित. 
इव चन्द्र उपस्थितो राजर्षिः (1-12-8). Here the King (moon) is accom- 
panied by चित्रलेखा and उबेशी, like the two stars (a and 8 Libra) 
of the asterism Ama. “hough scme authors say that the 
asterism विशाखा consists of 4 stars, there are others like Sakalya 
who say that the aste em consists of two stars only. In बोधायन s 
उदकशान्ति, the Manira fer विशाखा refers to the Naksattra as 
(aura, the two Visékhas. Burgess on page 191 of his Sūrya- 
Siddhamta also says the seme thing. Kalidasa! likewise holds 
that the Naksattra Visakka, consists of two stars, and thus 
likens Urvasi and Citralekhà, to the two stars of Visakha, and 
likens the King tothe Mcon. चित्रा and विज्ञाखा are more than 
21° apart and the phrase “moon with the two stars of Visikha” 
cannot be interprelec to mean “the moon with stars Citra and 
Visakha”. ` | 


` 1 That Kalidasa knew that the Visakhas were two, is evident from 
किमत्र चित्रे यदि विशाखे शन्ताडुलेखाम्लवर्तती Sak. ActIIL. Ed. 


AL-KINDI AND HIS PHILCSOPHY 
MUTAZID WALIUR RzHMAN 


Abu Yusaf Yaqub bin Ishaq al-Kindi, the "Phi'osopher of 
Arabia", was born at Kufa! in the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury A. D. of Arabian parents. He treced his lineage to the old 
Kindite princes. His father was the governor of Kufa under 
Caliphs Mahdi and Rashid. His forefathers have, without excep- 
tien, been the rulers of one province or the other, for example, to 
mention only two of his nearest predecessors, his grandfather 
was the ruler over all of the Kindites, although he afterwards 
left the chieftaincy to becume one of the Companions of the Pro- 
phet, His grest-grandfather was the governor over the Beni 
Harith, the Yonger. ‘This is a fact over which no two authorities 
differ, and hence we cannot repudiate ror doubt for one moment 
his claim as the descengant of the rulirg chiefs, ав T. J. de Boer 
has seen reason to do? He reccived his education partly at 
Busrah and partly ab Bagdad, the certie of the culture of his 
time, and here he finally settled. At Bagdad he attractcd the 
attention of the Caliph Mutasim through his learning, . who, 
among others, engaged him to translate the Greek works into 
Arabic. His eyes were opened to see such precious gems hidden 
in the Greek books, so mueh so that he was led to regard the 
ancient Greeks with admiration. "The grandeur of the Abbaside 
court brought home to his mind the superiority of the Persian 
civilization over the old Arabic culture and virtue. He main- 
tained that Kahtan, the ancestor of tne South Arabians, was a, 
brother of Yaunan’s from whom the Greeks were descended. 


1 Van Dyck mentions the name of Bustah as the place of his birth | 
(Iktifa-nl-Qunu р. 182). The other biograpkers of al-Kindi, however, agree 
in saying that he was born at Kufa. From the fact that his family belonged 
to Busrah we cannot in any way infer that he was born there. Kufa is the 
more probable place of his birth for his father, as we know, was the governor ` 
of that place. So Van Dyck’s statement seems incorrect, | 


2 Philosophy in Islam, p. 97. 
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Being quite in the dark a8 to his early life, we cannot say 
anything as to how long he,remainei at the court. Through 
short notices that kave come down to is, we know that at court 

-he not only translated the Greek warks but also revised and 
improved the translations made by otaers. In additicn to this 
he served thé court in ths capacity of ar astrologer, a physician, 
and perhaps helped in she administration of revenues. But as 
fate would have it he was not on this eaviable post for long. The 
reign of the Caliph Mutawakkil saw ths restoration of orthodoxy, 
which led to the prosecution of the “heretics and the unbelievers,” 
Al-Kindi could not ексарё the charge of heresy since he called 
himself a philosopher. So he was inc aded in the prosecutions 
His library was eonfiseased and was ro$ restored to him until 
a short time before Celipa's death and ais own 

We are as ignorant of the date ot his death as that of his 
birth. The difficulty is thas very short notices of his life have- - 
come down to us, and in eddition to it renny all of his works are 
lost to us. All that can 5e said of his life is a mere conjecture. 
It appears that be was ott of court fa-our, or at least to have 
been in a subordinate positicn, at the time of his birth. Curious- 
ly enough, Masudi, who Fad great regerd for him, is absolute] 

` silent on this point T. J. de Boer, however, is of opinion that 

he was living subsequent to the year 872 

The South Arabian tribe of Kinda wes far in advance in outer 
civilization than its contemporaries. Sx it is not wonderful that 

Abu Yusaf should belong to it. The A-abs, it seems, were proud 

‘of his genius and literary achievements for they called him the 
“Philosopher of Arabia” te distinguish Eim from other numerous . 
associates of his who had saken to the secular wisdom. And ihe 
truth is that as he shines solitary ameng the warlike illiterate 
Arabs, his countrymen hai every right to boast of his personality 
He soon became proverbizl for his learr:rg, depth of knowledge 
and philosophical training. No one wa: more anxious to promote - 
the cause of philosophy than Abu Yusaf so mneh co that no one 
was called a. philosopher except him. i 


0 
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“He adorned everything he touched” was said by Johnson of 
Goldsmith, and it can as aptly be said of al-Kindi. He was a 
man of wonderful and extraordinary erudition. He could write on 
every subject. Ibn Nadim has mentioned the names of about 
240 books written by him, a larger number of which are the 
commenabaries on the works of Aristotle. He was an encyclopedic 


‘writer, Being learned in the learning of the Greeks, the Indians 


and the Persians he could express his opinion on anything. To 


- mention some of the topics, he wrote on philosophy, logic, mathe- 


maties, music, astronomy, astrology, psychology, geometry, ete. 
One thing, however, should be remembered in this connection 
that though he was the author of so many books on so many 
divers topics he was by no means a creative genius, He had 
absorbed the whole learning of his time, and what he produced 
was, as it were, its by-produetion. His theological views, for 
example, bear a Mutaziljte stamp. It was under their influence 
that he was specially interested in the man’s power of action and 
the time of its appearance. It is a significant fact that certain 
of his opinions we are in possesion of show al-Kindi to be much 
in advance of his time, some of them coming close to modern 
wisdom. To rely on inferences like this’we should be in possession , 
of more circumstantial statements, so that we may be able to 


‘know exactly what the writer means, for sometimes a verbal 


agreement tends to mislead as to its significance. Al-Kindi, for 
example, has written a separate treatise of the connection of 
mathematics with philosophy and bas clearly shown that philoso- 
phy cannot be understood without the help of mathematics. 
Now this conclusion of his is in strict accordance with the modern 
schools of thought. But if we had al-Kindis work before ns we 
would be aware of the fact that the relation between philosophy 


„< mathematics insisted on by al-Kindi is of another sort. 


` n, who was greatly influenced by Arab thought, included 
4g, Singing, gesticulation and performance on musical in- 

struments in the subject of mathematics. Considered in this 
2 
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light it becomes quite clear that al-Kindi is in no way in advance 
of or in. close agreement to modern schools of thought in that 
particular respect 

Itisa pity that almost all of his works аге lost to us. All 
‘that we now possess of his works is а Materia Medica, which has 
‘been translated into Latin und has been published іл 1581 A. D, 
at Strassburg. Another of his work on Rains has also been 
translated into Latin end published in 1567 A. D. Still a third 
on Astronomy has been putlished at Leipzig in 1875 

One of the characteristics of his works is that he, notwith- 
standing his depth of kno-vledge, is very brief. This fact has 
led to many controversies, some having accused him of being 
niggardly.” Now if th:s brevity is the outcome of his ignorance, 
it is а great defect. Eutscch a thing we cannot expect from a 
genius like al-Kirdi’s. If, »n the other hand, it is the result of 
his niggardliness it is cuite contrary to the spirit of scholarship. 
So by a logical sequence we infer.that it was the result of neither 
ignorance nor niggardi:ness. The real fact seems to be that he 
meant his works for Ез learned few, во that he did not think it 
worth while to waste time over details of his arguments, for he 
was sure that the learned do not stand in need of them. The 
fact that he followed tLe analytical methcd and that he did not 
bind himself with the conventional rules of logic, also points to 
the same conelusicn 

We being not in possession of any of his works on philosophy 
it is very difficult, nay -mpo:sible, to give a.systematie exposition 
of his philosophy. АЯ: that we know of his opinions on certain 
topics is derived frcm ihe sew, but detached, notices that have 
reached us. It is quite strange that the Moslem historians and 
biographers have touchsd him very lightly, nor has the antiquity 
taken care to preserve iis writings. The reason might be that 
later on they came to te acquainted w:th talents mightier than 
al-Kindi's so that they left him away as an ordinary: thinker. 
They overlooked the fact thas he was one of the few representa- 
tives of the cultured Arabs, ‘Thanks to the labours of T. J, de 
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Boer or al-Kindi would have been a genius lost to posterity, of 
whom we would have known nothing beyond his name arid 
-pédigree | 

Al-Kindi divided philosophy into matkematical, physica), and 
ethical. In the former branch he included Natural] philosophy in 
which Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism are merged irto 
one another. He laid so much emphasis on this branch of philo- 
sophy that it became nearly identified with philosophy. This 
belief of his was in strict agcordance of the spirit of his age. His 
contemporaries asserted that philosophy consisted chiefly of 
Mathematics, Al-Kindi under their influence believed -that- one 
cannot be a philosopher unless and unt:] he has knowledge of 
Mathematics. But, as we have already said, we should handle 
shis statement with caution, for in his days Mathematics included 
many things in addition to those now understcod by it. In 
giving importance to Mathematics he even went so far as to apply 
it Jo‘ the science of Medicine in his theory of the compound 
remedies. He believed that like music the efficiency of these 
remedies was based on geometrical proportion, Whereasin music 
it is the proportionality of sounds that is of importance, in 
medicine it is the proportionality of the four sensible qualities- 
warm, cold, moist and dry-which is necessary. For example, if a 
remedy has to be warm in the first degree it must possess. double 
the warmth of the equable mixture. Similarly with other quali- 
ties. As із apparent the decision of this Joint is entrusted to the 
sense cf taste, because our sense-of taste is the better judge. 
This clearly points to the fact that the rudiments of the modern 
psychological theory of the relation of stimulus and: sensation 
were found in the doctrines of al-Kindi’s. This theory of his 
led Cardan, a philosopher of the Renaissance, to.inelude him 
among the twelve most subtle thinkers. 4 4 
‘ The world, al-Kiudi held, to be the the work of God. H 
influence, however, is transmitted through many MN 
agencies in ascending series: The higher existence 
scale affects the lower one, but that which is cause 
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influence its cause. Tte reason is not far to seek, The cause 

occupies a position higher in the scale of being than that which is 

caused. So that the latéer has no retrospective effect to influence. 
the cause. The law of Universal Causation holds good in every 

event of the world, and f this law which makes it possible for us 
to foretell the future from the past and the present. In the 

absence of this law ail car inductive sciences fal] to the ground 

like a house of cards But it should be remembered that 

al-Kindi also believes, though implicitly, in the working of the 

law of the Uniformity cz Nature, for otherwise we cannot foretell 

anything. So that botk the laws work together. Then al-Kindi 

takes a step further and asserts that if we thoroughly know any 

one existing thing we ought to know tke entire scheme of things, 

for that one thing acts аз а mirror which reflects the whole world 

in the light of that thing. 

The Spirit of the Miad stands higker in ‘the scale of being. 
То it belongs all activity. Matter is, onthe other hand, inert. 
It is dependent on Spirit, and has to dispose itself in conformity’ 
with its desires. Thus the dualism of matter and spirit is 
apparent in the doctrines of al-Kindi, and as we shall see later 
on, he adhered strictly tc this dualism, all his doctrines being in 
conformity with it. Soul occupies a position midway between 
the Spirit of God and the material and the bodily world. So it 
has the characteristics of tho one as well as of the other, and is 
easily affected by both. This Soul it is which called into being 
the world of Spheres! Human Soul is an emanation from 
the Soul of the world. | “In its operations it is bound to the body 
with which it is united, but in its spiritual essence it is indepen- 
dent of it’. Now this doctrine settles the vexed question 
whether the stars have алу influence on our soul. The stars, it 
b admitted on all hands. are limited to the physical occurrences, 
२ certainly affect them. Soul, being spiritual in its essence, is 


i: on al-Farabi dwels on this point more explicitly. His doctrine 
eres is more 2lacorate than al-Kindi's, though the fundamental 
Kindi's. See .ndian Philosphical Review for J anuary 1920. . 
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out of its reach and henee of their influence. Whatever change 
they may be the cause of in physical bodies and occurrences, the 
soul is quite unaffected by them. | А 

Now what is soul? Soul being spiritual in its essence’ it is 
clear thas it is uncompounded and imperishable substance. The 
world of Reason is its real home, though it is descended in thé 
world of sense, It is, however, not ignorant of its real home, and 
is endowed with a recollection of its earlier condition. It is . 
always homesick, for it has many needs the satisfaction of which is 
denied to it. Our common experience shows that nothing is con- 
stant in the world of sense. Everything is changing. Stability 
is only to be found in the world of Reason. So that if we wish 
that our wishes be fulfilled and we may not be deprived of what we 
love, we should turn to the “blessings of reason" which alone are 
eternal. - The material world is like a shadow which “as we follow . 
flies". Hence to pursue it is to pursue a thing which does not 
exist. ° | 

In his theory of Knowledge al-Kindi is in strict conformity | 
with his metaphysical dualism of spiri& and matter. Our know- 
ledge, according to him, is either conveyed by senses or is acquired 
through reason. "The difference between the iwo ie that the 
senses apprehend the particular or the material form; the reason, 
on the osher hand, conceives the univertal or the spiritual form, 
Faney or Imagination stands between them both and is called a 
mediating faculty. And just as that which is perceived is one 
with sense perception, so too that what is conceived is one with 
Reason. So it is clear that in his theory.of knowledge al-Kindi 
is neither a rationalist nor a sensationalist. He occupies а posi- 
‘tion midway between the two. In the acquisition of knowledge 
he laid equal stress on both the sources of knowledge. In his 
opinion, then, to recognize one source of knowledge and to look over 
the other is to acquire an incorrect knowledge of the world. If 
we leave out Reason we have no means of knowing the universal, 
and if, on the other hand, we turn our backs on sensation we 
remain in. the dark as to the particular. 


E 
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From his theory of knowledge’ emerges for the first. time the 
doctrine of Reason or M-nd (Nous, A'qD. In its modified form 
16 occupies an importent place among the latter Moslem philo- 
sophers. In the latter drys the discussicns as io its nature be 
characteristic of the philcsophy in Islam throughout. its course. 
The controversy over the universals in the Christian. middle ages 
brought to light an objestive and scientific interest. Similarly 
the hair-splittings of ёле. Moslem philosophers regarding tke 
thinking Spirit dragged to the front the subjective requirement 
of intellectual culture. In this debate what al-Kindi did was to 
introduce the ques;ion, aad left the latter ages to fight over it. : 

` Al-Kindi recognizes a fourfold scheme of wql= "First is the 
spirit which is ever-rea.—the cause ard the essence of that 
which is spiritual in the world”. This first spirit is thus clearly 
God. Second is the Spir.t as the “Reasoning capacity or Poten- 
tiality of the human soul’; third as the “Habit cr actual possession ` 
of the soul" which the spirit can use at any, moment, just as the 
- writer can make use of his art. Lastly, Spirit as “Activity by 
which:a reality within the scul is carried to the reality without”. 
By ‘this last-named activity al-Kindi without doubt means 
the act of man himself, bezause thereby he realises what was a 
“mere idea or; in other words, what existed in his soul. . His act 
becomes the cause. of its seeing the light of the physical world. 
The ever-existing Spirit, according to him, carries Potentiality 
into Habit or “the realization of the Possible". From this four- 
fold scheme it ів. clear that we receive the 1eal Spirit of Mind 
from above, and as such tke third а’ is called the a’gl mustafad. 
This. doctrine of the a’gt mustafad is in conformity with the 
fundamental view of the philosophers of the antiquity who held 
that all our knowledge abcut things must come froma source out- 
side of us, and it is in this form that this view of antiquity runs 
through the whole cf Arabian Philosophy, whence it passes into 
Christian Philosophy. | NÉS 
Jt is in the very nature of man to attribute to God all the. 
secular virtues, though he takes care to attribute those of the 
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virtues as aré regarded br him as the highest. Muslim theolo- 
glans, for .example, have attributed to the divine agency 
the moral actions of men. But fhe philosophers hold that know- 
ing is of moral importanee than doing for the latter belcng to 
the sensible world which is subject to decay and change, and tuch 
it may be man’s own, Xrowledge, on the other hand, or pure 
Reason, comes from above—the divine Essence. "Taken in this 
light it is certainly higher cnd better than doing. 

_Al-Kindi’s Nous-doctsine is clearly affected by the Nous— 
doctrine of. Alexander of Aphrodisias. The difference between 
them is that whereas A exander, following Aristotle, maintains 
that these is a threefold Nous, al-Kindi, on the contrary, recogniz- | 
es four. His recognition о> fourfold scheme points to two facts 
of importance. First thst the number four can be pointed out in 
everything, which is a strorg reason for inferring the blending of 
‘Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism in al-Kindi; and second- 
ly, that al-Kindi, like his всссезѕог al-Farabi, tried to bring Plato 
and Aristotle into agreement. 

We have now completed our survey of the teachings of al-Kindi. 
Let us now summarize h.s shoughts. From what we have said it 
must have become clear shat al-Kindi followed the Mutazilites in 
his theological views, . Ia philosohpy he was the adherent of Neo- 
Platonism with a colouinz from the Neo-Pythagoreans. His 
jove of Mathematics and the importance he placed on this science 
point in that direction. All his ideas were Neo-Platonic. He 
had a special regard for Sozrates on whose life, fate, and teach- 
ings he composed many works. . : 

Tradition, however, calls him the first Peripatetic in Islam, ard 
his teachings show that sh:s is not altogether unfounded. As we 
have said, in the long lis; cf his books Aristotle occupies a promi- 
nent position. He had had a special occasion of studying Aristotle 
carefully, engaged as he wes, to translate the Greek works. But 
he was not а man to remain contented with mere translation. 
He explained the difficult parts and improved. the faulty ones. 
Wherever he found that the matter- was not clearly put he 
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appended its explanations. So this crisical study of Aristotle is a 
sufficient guarantee of the influence of she Stagirite over al-Kindi 

In additicn to this the Aristotelian physics with Alexander of 
Aphrodisias’s commentary asserted a zreat influence on him. 
His belief shat the world is potentially mending and not actually, 
wid Shai motion is continuous, and assertions like these clearly 
point to the Aristotelian influence. Al-Kindi wrote several treatises 
to show that Alchemy iszn imposture. He held that what Nature 
alone could produce canrot be produced by man, and therefore 
whosoever gives himself upto Alchemy either deceives himself or 
others, Razi, the <amous physician, attempted to controvert this 
. doctrine of al-Kindi’s So that keeping in view the cireum- 
stances under which his iatellectual derelopment took place, and 
the influences under which he pushed his way farther in the field 
of philosophy, it is not quite unfounded to call him a Peripatetie 

Yet the Neo-Platonie inflaence cannot 5e denied also. Al-Kindi 
influenced his conternporzry philosophy through his Mathematies,: 
Astrology, Geography and Medicine. The potable and the most 
learned of his disciples wes Ahmad ibn Mohammad al-Tayyib al. 

Sarakhsi. He was a government official under Caliph Mutazid 
and a friend of the Caliph. He studied Alchemy and Astrology 
and fried to acquire a knowledge of the wisdom and might of the 
Creator through the wonders of the creziion. Не fell a prey to 
the negligence and caprice of the Caliph and died in 889 A, D. 
Another of his disciple was Abu Мавзат. He was a reputed 
scholar of Astrology. Upto 47 years of his age he was an oppo- 
nent of philosophy, but al-Kindi’s writing attracted him and 
consequently he gare himself upto philcscphy. He died in 885 
A. D. Lastly the name of Abu Nasr al-Farabi, generally known 

as the “second Arisiotle”, may be mentioned. Though he was 
not a disciple of al-Kindi, yet bis influence over him was 
enormous. Al-Farabi! illucidated and expanded the teachings | 
of the master and prepered the way for the more clear and 
lucid writings of Avicenna. | 


1 For a detailed exposition of al-Farabi’s Hfe and philosophy see The 
Indian Philosophical Review fcr January 1920 


INTERPRETATION OF VEDIC WORDS 
II 


V, K. RAJWADE 


MAYA 


This word occurs in different forms about 90 times in the 
Rgveda and is used in three or four senses viz., thaumaturgy or 
the power of working wonders (creative genius), mere physical : 
power, wiles or tricks, witcheraft or sorcery or magie, illusion. It 
is difficult to say which of these was the primary one from which 
the Others were derived. The word may have come form mà to 
create, It is sometimes found in company with mamire. Maya 
would then mean ‘ereative power’. Тһе other senses would 
naturally arise out of this primary. one. 

(उषाः) मही भित्रस्य वरुणस्य म्राया (31¢41v)—‘the’ dawn is the great 
miracle of Mitra and Varuna.’ माया di मित्रावरुणा दिवि त्रिता (५।६३।४) 
has the same sense, इमामू ष्वासुरस्य ्ुतस्य॑ म॒हाँ मायां वरुणस्य प्र ча 
(५८५७५) In the previous four Tks the poet has described how 
Varuna spread out the earth for the sun, outstretched the sky, 
created vigour in horses and milk in cows, understanding in 
hearts, fire in water, and placed the sun in heaven. He covers 
the mountains with clouds, Thus has the poet described the 
great Maya or thaumaturgy of Varuna.” इमामू नु аа मायां 
महीं देवस्य नकिरा दधर्ष (५८५६) None dares interfere with this 
mighty creative activity of the most wise one.' 91919 तु 


यक्षियांनामेतामपो यततर्िश्चर॑ति प्रजानन्‌ (9116) —(Ыу night he shines as 
Agni and becomes the top or head of the earth ; in the morning 
he is born as the sun; understand) ‘this to be the miracle of 
the venerable gods, as knowingly the quick one (the sun) walks or 
treads on water.’ In asurasya Мауауй (416311) and (५६३०७) 


a 
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Maya has the same sense, (वर्णः) ert at да दघे ...(4।४१।३)-- 
‘Varuna placed (i.e, created) days by Mya, ' IEA агаа: RIGEN 
आ जिह्ठाया अग्ने वरुणस्य मायया! (९1७३।५)-- th= Һау thread of truth has 
been spread round she tip of the tongus bz the thaumaturgy of 
Varuna.’ मायाविनों मभिरे अस्य मायया quam पितरः (९।८३।३)-- 
‘the manly-eyed P-irs created the fests Ly the thaumaturgy of 
this Soma, the thawnasurge.’ qai च॑रवो माययेतौ бит क्रीळेन्तौ 
(१०८५१८) ‘these two sportive boys (th» sun and the moon) 
tread in each others foztsteps by tha insturgy.' чаначта 
माययां (१०॥१७७१)--४॥३ kite (the sun) orightened by the thau- 
maturgy of Varuna.’ ते माथिनों ममिरे gadaa: (१॥१५९७४)-- 
‘the gods, the wcrkers of miracles end endowed with large 
eminent intellects, created. इन्द्रांवरणा मदे чет मायिनाडपिन्वतमपितः 
(७८१॥१)-- O Indra and Varuna, yor fettened the foodless 
` ones by means of the energy of this miraculous worker, Soma. 
विश्ववारस्य anaes मायिन: (41199) —' of Soma, the miracle-worker, 
who is worshipful and sought by al.’ Maya, in all these 
instances, means the power of working mizacles or the creative 
faculty. In the first 61:25 instances, it has the meaning of 
७8६७८८७, And this power in most cases is associated with 
Varuna, who in four places is callec Mayin. Varuwnamiva 
marinam, (६।४८।९४), Taruno ma тй? (१०।९९।१०), and 
(१०।१४७।५) Varura is considered as the «deal or.the standard 
of miracle-working, as by far the vesi creator. प्रति. qug 
अनृतमनेना aq द्विता वरुणा ай d: सात. (sIx«tw)-—'sinee sinless 
himself, he closely cbserves filsehood; Varuna, the creator, might 
cut us in twain. Yet in spite of his keing a punitive miracle- 
worker or almost a 2reator, he is not the original Asura but a son, 
perhaps the eldest son, of Asura. 

In विश्वा हि माया чаб स्टवावः (61919) (oh Püsan,) ‘god of food, | 
you protect all Māyñs i.e., all creat ins, all created things. 
Мауа here would simply mean creation or created thing, all 
creation being of course miraculous - "agi मायां वेदपसाम॒पस्त॑म्‌ः 
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Ў (3918114) — Tvastr, the best of all workers, knows Maya’ 4.e., 
operative miraculous skill. In the Taittirīya Avanyaka (3133), 
a certain chariot is called бэ гс Maya—‘a miraculous creation of 
Tvastr'. मायाभिः... ...सौघन्कना ae भागमांनश (३॥६०१)-- the 
Rbhus obtained their share of sacrificial food by their miraculous 
works ‘. They were great architects, skilled artisans and all sorts 
of ‘miraculous works are assigned to their creative genius. 
युवं राका मायाविनां सर्मांची निरमन्थतमू (१०।२४।४)-- You, two ‘(Oh Asvins) 
being powerful creators, caurned out (ie. created) night and 
dawn’. Sayana takes 6070066 to be an adjective of Yuvam but 
he is wrong; for samict is used several times in Rgveda and 
means night and dawn, or earth and heaven The Agvins 
appear after midnight, lessen darkness and thus perhaps bring 
heaven and earth into light. же मायिनी सं दधाते frat शिशु जश्चतु- 
वर्धयन्ती (१०।५।३)-—_(Nighb and dawn) ‘lovers of truth or the law 
and endowed with creative power, co-operate and taking 
proper measures, produce the babe (the sun) with intent to 
nurse him’, नि मायिनों ममिरे इपमस्मिन्‌ (३।३८।५)— the creative gods, 
(each possessed of his distinctive creative or miraculous power or 
asuryam) created forms in him (Тайга). यश्च॑ माया मायिना 
विश्वमिन्तर ` त्वे पूर्वी: dag: (६1२०३ )-+ those manifold creative 
` funetions of the creators which the gods concentrated or accu- 
mulated in thee, O protector of the universe’. Maya thus means 


‘creative power. 
In the following rks i» seems to mean miraculous power 


ति धीरो भुवनानि मायया (3138 ०1३ )—‘the wise sun purifies the worlds 
by his miracle-working power', अस्तभ्नान्मायया द्याम्‌ (९॥१५७(५)-- 
‘Indra held the heavens on high by his miraculous power’, 
होता देवो अमः पुरस्तादेति मायया (३३३७७)-- the immortal god, the 
Hotr (the sun), comes on by his miraculous power’, उत fq 
qR gr इन्द्र मायया (४1३० 133)— thou also didst brood over tke river 
on all sides by thy miracu.ous power, Oh Indra’. अस्वांपयइभीतंये 
я ы] Gard ea: । दासानामिन्डी मायया (9140149) — 1а the interest 
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of Dabhiti Indra lad lew thirty thousand Dāsas by his 
. miraculous power by empoying destructive weapons’. agar 
Чїй रेवदाशाथे яй шай (१।१५१।१)— You two, Oh heroes 
(Agvins), possess and enjoy rich, costly food by your miraculous 
power’. म्रायामिरश्रिना zb वृक्ष से च वि 9194: (५॥७८॥६)-- You, Oh 
Aávins, first join a trae (© make а box for hiding a certain 
devotee in) and then c-save _t (to let him off) by your miraculous 
powers’. प्र шан чаг नुत॒ मत्रं (६।६ ३।५)-- be here with your 
miraculous powers, Oh niracle-working (Asvins)’ өө 8 4 wafa 
मायया त्वचम्‌ (९i५३1+)——tbhe winds blow away the dark skin 
(cloudy darkness) so hased cf Indra by their thaumaturgy ’, 

In geal मायाभिः पुरुष्ठप Ч (६1४७१८)-- ЧЕЧ मघवां बोभवीति 
` मायां कृंण्वानस्तन्वं १ परि स्वःन्‌ (319314), AA AAT मरुतः सु मायया (५६३1६). 
ач ай... (41421) Méya shows either the power of working 
miracles or the creative pwer, rather the first as Indra and 
Maruts, being rainy gods, assume varioug shapes. महिषासो =: 
(wawas )— the mighty Marats that work miracles' (by assuming 
various shapes.) did 

The power of assumiag verious shapes is miraculous from one 
point of view ; if is magic fom another, Maya in the following 
rks means either tacrics or tricks, यद्ध wi मायिनं मृगं तमुत्वं 
माययांवघीः (१।८०।७), अरि प्र मन्द पुरुदत्र मायाः (६1१८1९), मायाभिरिन्द्र 
मायिनं त्वे शुष्णमवातिरः (nns), मायाभिदस्यूर॒भिमूंत्योजाः (३।३४।६) 
त्वं सायाभिरपं मायिनाधमः (914914), अहिं...अप आशर्यानं प्र मायाभिंमौयिनं 
सक्षादॅन्द: (५।३०।६), त्वं armat: ~ mt... grea: (१०1१४७२), Indra 
illustrates Hamlet's remarl ‘hoist with his own petard'. If 
Vrtra and his -ilk employ viles, Indra must oppose them with 
- similar wiles. They &y tc elude Indra who must track them 
out. get हितं गुह्यं ча хиа मायिनं क्षियन्तं ...अहनाहि शूर वीयेण 
(313314) — thou, Oh brave one, didst kill the wily serpent 
hiding in the caves, seczetinz himself ever so deep, shut up on all 
sides; dwelling there ir waters’. Indra must pursue the wily foe 
by employing similar viles He musb smoke him out. Heer 
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फच Would поб do, Like the wily deer pursued by Rama in 
the Ramayana, Vrtra becomes a beast and tries to elude Indra. 
अया इ त्यं मायया वावृधानं ...पर्वेतेन ...रजः (६॥२२॥६)--' thou, (O Indra), 
didst wound the foe, growing mightier in size by such wiles, by 
using (hurling at him) à huge mountain शुष्णस्य चित्परिं माया ez 
(33119), ай: Beoreqyyer माया... ... aa चन प्र (६।२०।४) 
gei मायिनमायसो मदे दुघे (१।५६।३) Indra must arrest, nullify, the 
wiles of the draught-demon, who would. never dry up? Indra 
dealt similarly with Маша (414419), Arbuda, Mrgaya and 
Parvata (ңүз) Danava (xi33139) Saptatha (१०।९९।२) 

arbhünu (५४०1६ and <), Dasyus (1919 апа ६।४५।९), with ail 
wily fellows in general (१1३२४), not to speak of Vrtra, the chief 
enemy (4014 3316) who was growing in size, whom he smoked out, 
while he was lying at large on the great ocean (311914) on 
whom he hurled his mightiest thunderbolt (५४८३). It is for 
this that Indra is called Mayi, well-versed in wiles. इमं s मायिनं 
ga इन्द्रमीशांनमोज॑सा (<1७६1१)--- I invoke Indra who rules no doubt 
with might but who at the same time.employs wiles (to non-plus 
wily foes). How otherwise was he to destroy him? jay पश्यन्ति 
ЯТ: कृतानिं (३१३८९ )--- ०] behold the deeds of the employer 
of wiles’; इन्द्र वृत्रमंत्रणाच्छधेनीतिः प्र माथिनांममिनाद्वपेणीतिः (313 v13 )— Indra. 
rounded Vr&ra by using tacties of physical force; he non-plussed 
the wiles of the wily by using the same tactics’ 

Indra is Sardhaniti or Varpaniti while Varuna is Rjuniti, i.e 
one who employs a straightforward policy. आन्मायेनाममिना: प्रोत 
प्रायाः (१1३१४)-- Indra, moreover, miraculously confounded the 
wiles of the wily’, Indra and Varuna both are Mayis but in 
different fashions. All such wiles were provoked by the 
enemies of the gods who employed adevir Maiyah (SIS and | 
७१1१० and ११११७३), asivasya Maiyah (६1४४1२२), wiles of the 
foes of gods, of the unholy ones, Who is the unholy one? Is he 
the Zoroastrian Ahura? egre पिप्रोरसुरस्य मायिन gA न्यास्यत्‌ 
(9193413) shows that Asura employed wiles and Indra scattered 
them. Ahura, the supreme god of the enemy, might very well be 
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called оо. Thougt the Ašvins (9199913 and ч n 
Wiggi) Agni (чүзү ani ८२३१४), -ndra or Soma (६४४२२), 
Varuna (८1४१८) 3818578607 (6169), confound such wiles, they 
do it occasionally; Destruction of wiles by wiles and physical 
force is the chief fanesion of Indra. विश्वा अजुर्य दयसे वि मायाः 
(&18218)—‘thou confomdest all wilss, О ever-youthful Indra’. 
वि... ..«जनानां ... ... वृह Wu: (६1४५९ -- Confound the tricks 
of men’. And yet the devotee in his ecstacy of devotion 
exclaims, प्रो मायाभिऋुत सांस नामं. ते (чаа) thy name has been 
founded on truth, beyond all wiles’, Mortals also might employ 
wiles; but я तस्य मायया चन रिपुरीशीत मत्यः । 1599 ददाश हव्यदातिमि 
(14319) — No mortal enemy can or will, with all his wiles, get 
the better of hira who sacrifices to Agni’. Indra is called upon to 
strew to the winds the wiles of men (416818), 

Traps are also called Miy& and men hope to escape them by 
help of the Adityas. रॉ वों माया अशे ama: पाशा आदित्या fuu 
विवृत्ताः | अश्वीब ताँ अति ЭЧ रथेन (२२७१६) —' May І like a horseman 
get past those traps in nay chariot, which traps you have laid down 
to catch the treacherous enemy,’ In many of the above uio ces. 
Maya may mean sorcery, witchcraft, magie as वि...जनौनां ЧЕ 
(1915) —* scatter to the winds the sorcery of men, ५ ~ 
न तस्य॑ मायया चन रिपुरीशीत मत्यः (८।२३।५५) ог їп युष्माकमस्तु 
पनीयसी मा मत्यस्य मायिन: ३॥६९।२--- may your strength be praised 
(O Rudras), and not thet of mortal man who deals in magic,’ or in 
नि иаа quid (#11 81S) — every Dasyu, offering no prayers 
but dealing in magic, зав come to a sad end, —«néeaf& देघनिदों नि- 
ea प्रजां विश्वस्य quem बाविन: (६1६१॥३)--- Oh Saraswati, destroy 
the progeny of all whe revile gods and deal in magic? But in 
इन्द्र ज॒हि पुमासं यातुधानमुत fer मायया शाशद्धनाम्‌ (wiqovisv)—lIndra ів 
asked to kill male and also female sorcerers that injure others by 
sorcery. -Máyà certainly means sorcery or witchcraft or magic. 
Yätu. (Avesta) is Регв аг Jàdu,. Yatudhaaa is a sorcerer, a 
witch or a wizard. Vasistha hated the charge, that of being a. 
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He visits them y 
यद्वार्धयन्तं B AN पारे रज॑सो रोचनाकरम्‌ (१०४९६) 1 
I, says Indra, placed far beyond the रोचन8 the grow.ng and 
expanding foe all at once, 
आ ये विश्वा० पप्रथत्रोचना (a: (८।९४।९) 
The Maruts broaden them out. ` 
staar दूणशा रोचनानि त्रयों राज्ञन्यईरस्य वीराः (३।५६।८) 
The three sons of Asura rule over the three imperishavle and 
uppermost रोचन& . 
आकों सूर्यस्य रोचनाद्विश्वान्दिवों 3444: | 
fast digg वक्षति (१११४२) ॥ 
ये नाकस्याधि रोचने दिवि देवास आसते । 
пая आ Ч (919516) ॥ 
या रोचने Tega याश्वावस्तादुपतिष्ठन्त 888: (313313) 
From these three quotations it seems that a certa-n रोचन 
belonged to gå. 


दिवो वा ये रोच॒ने सन्ति देवाः (३।६।८) 
अमी ये देवाः स्थन॑ त्रिष्वा रोचने दिवः (१।१०५।५) 
In one रोचन or in all the three dwell the gods, 
ч: परिज्मन्ना गहि (зат वा रोचनादधि (१1६1५) 
sat भद्वेभिरा गहि दिवश्विद्रोचुनादथि (१।४९।१) 
erg за अध॑ वा दिवो बृहतो Aang (८।१॥१८) 
бай чаг नों गन्तं स्वर्विदा (८1८1७) 
आ त्वंशत्रवा गंहि न्युरक्थानिं च हूयसे | 
उपमे रोचने दिव: (८।८२।४) 1 
Maruts, the Dawn, Indra, the Asvins, in short, all the gcds are 


invoked to соте down from the रोचन of qj; or Agni is asked to 
fetch them down from there, ` 


за यांसि सवित॒श्लीणि रोच॒ना (५।८१।४) 

ч वाजी रोचना दिवः पवमाने! वि धावति (९।३७।३) 
Savitr and Séma, like Indra, visit them all. 

प्र रोचना रुरुचे 4о48є (144414) 

विश्वमाभासि रोचनम्‌ (१।४९।४) 
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The Dawn illumines them. So does tae Sun (3451). 
आति त्री सोम रोचना रोहन्न आजसे दिवम्‌ (5491) । 
अवि य़ामस्थाद्वृष॒भो विवक्षणो5रुरुचाद्रे दिवो रोचना ala: (९।८५।९) 
Soma mounts up to दो and there illumines the रोचन of qt 
सोमं श्रीपान्ते suu ` 
frar रोचने दिव:( ८।६९।३) 
क्षिपो मृजन्ति परि गोमिराइते quid पृष्ठे अधि रोचने दिवः (ме Ry) । 
Soma is mixed wita eow's milk in these 95. 
अयं त्रिधातुं दिवि day त्रिते विन्ददमृतं gea (६।४४।१३) 
Soma secured the secret, efficacions nestar in the three За. 
There are six passages where the meaning is not clear. 
आ ते दक्षं वि रोचना quaest वि दाशुषे । 
स्तोतृभ्य इन्द्रमचेत (८1५३1२६) Й 
Thy strength (दक्ष) p. aced (maaa) the «{аз, and gave (че ) 
jewels to the sacrificer and singers: of praise. О men, worship 
Indra. 
This may be the sense. ^ — | А 
इन्द्रे स्तवा न्तस यस्य eur аан रोचना वि ज्मो अन्तान्‌ (१०८५१) 
Here the difficulty is about यस्य and विबबाधे. -qq may be s 
corruption of यः सः ала विबबाधे may be tke same as agy (31234). 
In that case the sense would be:—Prais2 the mightest hero, Indra 
who (यः सः ) by his power fixed ( बिन्बाधे ) the रोचन8 and the 
limits of the earth 
अन्तश्चरति रोचनास्य जाणादपानती । 
7 व्यल्यन्महिषों दिवम्‌ (39114813) ॥ 
` This Sükta praises the Sun 
The Sun travels iu the रोचनः ( रोचना अन्तश्चरति ) light (under- 
stood) blowing down ( अपानती.) from tke breath of the great one 
( महिषः ) brightens द्यौ I | I 
दर्धाति पुत्रो5वर परं байн сеча रोचने दिवः (१।१५५।२) 1 
«wif पुत्रःपितरोरयांच्चं १ नाम तृतीय॒माथिं रोचने दिवः (९।७५।२) 
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` Visnu in the first and Séma in the second Rk place (quif) the 
third name ( तृतीयं नाम ) of their father ( पितुः ) or parents पित्रो 
in the रोचन of द्यो 

Iam not able to say what this third name is and who the 
parent or parents are. 

यज्जातवेदो भुवनस्य मूर्धन्नतिष्ठो अग्ने सह रोचनेन (१०८८1७) 1: 

Here Agni is said to stand on the top of the universe with 
रोचन. What is this रोचन? Does it mean that सेचन is on the top of ` 
the universe and that Agni dwells in or pervades this रोचन? { 
Sayana takes the रोचन to mean the Sun here. I ssiek to my 
meaning. Agni is रोचनस्था and is co-extensive with रोचन ( सहृ 
रोचनेन ) Passages 1, 2, 8, and 6 are exceedingly difficult; the 
difficulty in 5 and 6 is not about रोचन but about the third name 
( तृतीयं नाम ) 

There is one more Rk which shows how difficult Vedic interpre- 
ation had become in tife days of the Brahmanas, ` 

युक्षान्त яянач चर॑न्तं परिं त॒स्थुषः । 
रोच॑न्ते रोचना दिवि (१।६।१) ॥ ` 

The Taitiriya Brahmana interprets it thus:— 
असौ वा эй ай яя: | आदित्यमेवास्मे युनक्ति वायुर्वै चरन्‌ V वायुमेवास्मै 
युनक्ति । इम वे लोकाःपरि तस्थुषः । इमानेवास्मै लोकान्युनक्ति | नक्षत्राणि बै 
रोचना दिवि । नक्षत्राण्येवास्मे रोचयति ( de эте ३।९।४।१) 1 
अस्मै here means यजमानाय, 

Sayana with a little alteration adopts this same meaning; he 
makes तस्थुषः = तस्थिवांसः ; according to him it is the subject of 
युज्ञान्ति. | 

The real meaning 18:— 

They ( the gods ) yoke the big ( ay) horse ( em) stalking 
( to stalk ) round the stable world ( त॒स्थुषः genitive ); then the 
( three ) रोचन shine in द्यौ 

In another paper І am going to show thas अरुष and अरुषी were 
the names of the horse or some animal like the horse (what is called 
X in Marathi) 
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I have come to the conclusion that she मेचन6 were in द्यौ, (अधि 
is frequently used in such expressions as आधि रोचने दिवः, दिवो ar 
waag and shows thet the रोचन were superimposed on qt ), 
that they were three :n number, that ome of them was great 
( чеч), unsurpassed ( उपम ), that the Sun resided in or lorded 
over one of these, that Indra located aad £xed them in थी, that: 
the gods generally dwelt there,and that Agni was intimately 
connected with them. ` 
° According to Sáyana thei[pqqs are ssars or the Sun, lightning 
and fire, or heavenly baloons, or wind, fre and Sun, or three 
worlds, or lustres, or =<, or the universe illumied by the Sun, on 
अन्तरिक्ष. Sometimes he makes ib an adjacsi=e of some word, or are 
adverb. : 1 | 
Raocaná in Avesta means day or daglig-t or a window. 


परावत्‌ 


Just as रोचन is some locality above द्यौः, so is परावत्‌; like रोचन, 
परावत्‌ 00 is three in number, but wilik= it, it is feminine in 


gender. 
(1) (हे अश्विनौ) hfaa: परावतों Bar वेश्वानि रोचना । 
त्रीरक्तन्परिदीयथ: (21914) 
By means of those horses, O Aérirs. you travel about the 
three परावतु8 . all the gas of heaven aad tae three अक्तु 
.(2) इहि re: Чача इदि чи जनाँ अतं (111133) 
Come, О Indra, crossing the three {түз and the five tribes, 
One of the three is said to be परा or परमः, | 
(8) वृहस्पते या परमा परावत्‌ (४१५०1३, 
(4)यः чөп: परावतस्तिरो धन्वातिरोचते । 
ч नः quafa 89: (30154913) 
This परा qarqa seeris to be a region fror which no mortal вап 


return, 
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A co-wife wishes to send her rival to such а 4199 bv help of 
charms, ' j : i 
(5) परामेव чача सपत्नी गमयामसि (१०1१४५४) | 
(6) अगच्छतं कृपमाणं परवात पितुः स्वस्य॒ त्यज॑सा निवाधितम्‌ (८1५१९८) 
The Asvins went to (the succour of) him afflicted by the 
wrath (or curse) of his own father (and) burning. in 94194. 
पुरूरवस्‌ prays to उर्वशी to stay, otherwise there would be an end 
of him x ` . : 
(7) सुदेवो अद्य प्रपतेदन इत्परावते परमां गन्त॒वा डं । “ 
अधा शयीत (ече 594 TH रभसासों अयुः (१०५५१४)॥ . .. 
पुरूरवस्‌ may to-day fly up to go to the परमा परावत्‌, never to 
return, or lie down on. the lap of the earth so that hungry’ jackals 
or wolves might devour him. 
Mortals seem to be afraid of this highest परावत्‌ or qvid in general 
The priest says to the patient suffering from consumption and 
lying at death’s door 
(8) द्वाविमी апа! वात आ सिन्धोरा परावर्तः 1 
दक्ष ते अन्य आ वातु परान्यो वातु 454 (१०।१३७।२)॥ 
There are-two winds, one from the river and one from qmd; 
may the other (the first) blow you strength, and the other. blow 
away what is ill 


Again priests say to the dead or dying man who has become 
unconscious क. Е 
(9) यत्ते पराः परावतो मनो जगाम दूरकम्‌। 
aa आवतेयामर्सीह क्षयाय sad (१०।५८।११)॥ 
We are bringing back бо dwell.in this house that mind of thine 
that: has-gone to such a long distance as परा Gilad, 
mortals to be there. | 
(10) मा न: पथ: पित्र्यान्मानवादाथे दूरे Hg qmd: (614911) 
Do not carry us, oh gods, far from the ancestral human path to 
the परावत्‌8- 
5 
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And yet the great geds hail from there. 
(11) परावत आ जंगन्धा परस्याः (35116013) 
Oh Indra, you came from परा परावत्‌, 
` RA नसल्या रथ्या чече: о agag (१1३४७) 
The Asvins seated in a chariot go to the three quaqs. 
. यन्नासत्या परावति यद्वा स्थो अधि तुर्वशे । 
अतो іч सुत्त а em गतम्‌ о (Эмч) 
Whenever you аге, O Aévins, whetEer in परावतू or in que, 
come down thence to us in your well-fashioned chariot, ` 
"ай ча परियाथः duai ० । 
० 0ч षु ऊतिभिरश्चिना qaq (१।११२।१३) 
Come down, Oh Aévins, with those activities with which you 
circle round the Sun in परावत, 
आ देवो याति सविता परावतः (311813) 
The Sun comes down from परावत्‌. 2 | 
एषायुक्त чаа: 9619397819 (416414) 
The Dawn has made ready (her char.ot) in परावत्‌, (a place) 
where the sun rises. j 
तुभ्यमुषासः gas परावतिं भद्राः qat чан (११३३४४) । 
.For you, (Oh wind), the bright dawn3 weave fine garments in. . 
Ч4144. 
quad: सुम॒तिं भिक्ष॑माणा वि सिन्धवः समया ees, (119115) 
The rivers, soliciting your favour, (Ob Agni), have flowed to 
the mountain from чүн. 
. आ dha मरुतो दिव अन्तरिक्षादमादुत । मान स्थात परावतः (५।५३।८)॥ 
Come, Oh Maruts, from दो or from अन्तरिक्ष or from quam; do 
not stay away. 
ез | 
qasai: qued: (418 919) 
. ‘they are requested to come down from परमा परावत्‌. 
я यदित्था rad: ЧЧ मानमस्यथ (१।३९ १) 
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When you, (oh maruts), thus cast your measure (your atrides) 

like a flame, from पवत्‌ 
чї न य॒यियो aeza: Teast न योअनानि. समिरे (१०७८1३) 1 

Rushing like rivers, (the maruts) of brilliant sight, have 

measured leagues from परावत्‌. 
प्रो यत्त्वे परम आजानिटटा: पर वि श्रुत्ये नाम (а (५३०1५) । 

Great Indra was born in परावतू, bearing (therein) a famous 

name. | 
яй शक्र परावतिं समुद्रे अधे मन्दसे (८1१२1१७) 

Wherever you are enjoying, Oh Indra, whether -in परावतू or in 
समुद्र, | Mn Е е š 
य आनयत्परावतः सुनीती gia यदुम्‌ (६1४५१) 

Who ( Indra ) brought down from цагаа by his straight policy · 
तुवेश and यदु 

नम्या यदिन्द्र सख्या परावति azar age नाम सायिवम्‌ (amily) 

When Indra with his friend qfi killed the sorcerer 49% in 

परावत्‌, 
या वृत्र॒हा परावति सज्ञा नर्वा च चुच्युवे | 
ते gag प्रवोचत (८।४५।२५) ॥ 

Proclaim in assemblies those old and new (deeds) which Indra 
performed in परावत. 

84 नयन्मातरिश्वा परावतो देवेभ्ये। मथितं परि (31814) ü 

Mátariévan brought this (Agni) trom परावतू to the gods, thua 
produced 

आ दूतो айна асга वैश्वानरं айл परावतः (Uen 
The same sense a3 above, 
श्येतो यदन्धो अभरत्परावर्त: (५।६८।६) — f 

When the hawk brought down the food (Soma) from परावत, 

सोमो हिन्वे परावति (446513) | 

Soma is sent (to or distributed) in परावत 

The region opposed to पवतर! is अवोवत, 

sadi s आ JaA शक्र परावतः (0044) « 
६2९ to to us from гач, or from परांवत. 
पुरावतोऽवतशचःवृत्रदन्‌ (41431 4) 


188. o 7. Bi Bajende, : ` 


z К ~ पसरवत: ।.. T 
अवोचीनो मंघवन्त्सोमपीतय उग्र жна गहि (2.2199) ॥ 
Indra,is invited to come downwards. irom परवत with the 
Maruts to drink Soma 
9ч ga Beat पर वति qui अवीवातिं श्रृतः' (८ ३३।१०) 
Indra is well-Enown in both परावत्‌ and संन वत्‌ 
यदन्तरा परावतमवावत च हयस | 
इन्द्रेह तत आ айй (३।४०।९) ॥ . 
Indra who is invited both from परावत्‌ and अवोवत्‌ is requested ४० 
come to the particular place (i.e. the sucrificer’s house) 
यच्छकार्सि परावति ааа queni з `! l сз 
эш समुद्र-अन्धसोःऽ वितेदसि (641311) ü ч 
Wherever Indra be, whether ір परावत, aaa or in समुद्र, he is 
verily, the’ preserver of Soma су 
यद्ध नूनं परावति यद्वः 9 5648 1 
० Яра ऋष्वेभिरा गहि (८।५०।५) Ú jg шон 
Indra is asked to come with the Maruis from -wherever he. be, 
whether in परावतू or іп broad qp,4-21-3 has been quoted in treat- 
ing of रोचन where परांवत्‌ is mentioned along with other regions and 
from whence Indra is invited 
ATT स्यः परावातु यदवावत्याश्वना । 
^ ० यदन्तरिक्ष आ गतम्‌ (814114) 
The Asvins are asked to come from wherever they. are. 
whether in परावतू , Or iu अवोवतू orin arata 
ये परावाते सुन्विर जनष्वा 4 अवावतान्द्व: (615213) 17 
थे सोमासः परावति ये Spa gie (61:15) । 
боша 18 extracted ia both regious 
There is only one passage where I cannot make out quaa, 
आ देव्या वृणीमहेब्यासि बहस्पातिंतों मह आ «ы: । ` 
यथा भवन HIJ अचाचा या я दाता परावतः 1999 (915513) 1 
We choose divine protection. Мау 87९7 єт give (आ) ib to. 


us as we become friends to the giver (raine- मीळहुषे) whe fasala 
gives us like the father of quqq, Whethis father, 
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quaa 18 दूरदेश according to Sayana in almost all cases. In (१ 
3419) he interprets it as the three 485 ; in (१०1७८1७) аз fleet mares. 

In my opinion परावतू із a region distinct from पृथिवी, dt, अन्तरिक्ष, 
उलोक (३1३७) 1) समुद्र, पुरीष, स्वणेर, रोचना, and अक्तु, It seems to be 
the top of the Universe and अवीवत्‌ the bottom of it. All other 
regions lie intermediate. Hell does not seem to be located any 
where, परावत्‌ serving ifs purpose in certain respects. | 

Of the three सेचन8 and three परवतू३ the highest and the best 
alone are mentioned; thè inferior two of each class are not 
individualised or even mentioned 

The {as are bright regions and the gods take delight in dwell- 
ing there. Хо such brightness or joy is associated with परावत्‌ 
which appears to be at the best a gloomy region. The gods may 
have been born there as Indra is distinctly stated to have been; 
yet they seem to prefer the sunny {аз to "the cold, though 
exalted, quqqs. I š 

बत्‌ affaxed to परा, उद्‌, नि, प्र, अवो forms feminine nouns denot- 
ing kinds of localities. 

In discussing this word I thought I had exhausted all the 
passages, buo I find that I have left out fifteen which I must deal 
with in this coutinuation 

एन्द्र HIEI नः परावतः (3133213) 
आ नों याहि परावतो हरिंम्यां Чагып (८।६।३६) | 
Indra is requested to come down with his lovable horses. 
यो नों देव: परावतः सखित्वनाय 919% (८।१२।६) 
Indra, God of quqa, appreciates (मामहे) human f iendship 
नारा; ० आ quad: : 
तीः o यज॑मानाय Grad (815513) ॥ 

The Dawns fetching for the sacrificer food from чаа. 

तदस्या अनः शये BAAS ATAA । 
qu di परावतः (४।३०।११) 11 $ 

This car of her (she Dawn) broken altogether (by Indra) lies in 

the river Vip&t; she (therefore) has flown up'tó 9199. 
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Indra із the Sun-here who pursuing the Dawn drives her away. 

तेन॑ नो वाजिनीवसू परावतंश्विदा गतम्‌ (८1५३०) 1 | 

The Agvins are requested to come Сотув from परावतत. 

` यं मांत्रिश्चा मनवे परावतो देवे भाः Чача: (१।९ २८।२) 

Mátariévan fetched (a: from з) Agni from परावत्‌ for man's use 

Чая: e Чача: शकुन: ० ॥ 
= सोमं भरत्‌ о दिवो अमुष्मादुत्तरादादायं (४।२३।६) 
The hawk. fetched Soma from प्रावतू ¢. from that highest or 
uppermost heaven, 
यं dad: परावतः Әче पुत्र आ ATA (१३।३४०२।४) 
Here it is not the hawk but-its offspring that fetches it. 
उशना यसरावतो s जगन्नूतयें कवे (१११३०६) 1. 
‘Uéanas went down from quqa to protect (men). 
उशना यर्थरावर्त उद्मो «киная, (419155) 

The same Usanas went down from quu to the bulls nose, 
What this bull's nose is I cannot say, as also who the Uéanas 
were. 

quad ये विधिंपन्त आप्युं ° । 

. ५ देवा: » ते अधि gag नः (१०1६ २1१) 

May the gods who hold relationship er connection: with qaa, 
speak us fair or recommend us for favours, ` 

भ्रवोवर्तों आ we परावतश्च वृत्रहन्‌ (315616) 
Indra is-asked to come down from aaqa 2nd чє. 

आंविवासन्‌ परावतो अथो ada: ga: | 

इन्द्राय सिच्यते (sam) I 
Serving both परावत and अवीवत्‌, the Loney-sweet Soma is 


poured for Indra. 
There is one place however where І спб make out परावतः . 


The whole Rk runs this: 
खं त्यत्पणीनां (qar वनु सं मातृमिमजैयसि स्ट जा दमं ऋतस्य Vida 1 
` प्ररावतो न साम aaar रण॑न्ति धीतयः 
гатай чаї दधे रोचमानो वयों द (९ ११५२) u 


E 
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Soma knows that wealth of the Panis; he cleans himself with 
the mother-waters in his own house, with the prayers belong- 
ing to the sacrificer in his own house ( Soma is diluted with 
water in a particular vessel); that house (qq) where prayers 
resound is like the साम of quaa ; shining he places food by help 
of the strong mares (अरुषोभिः), f 

साम cannot be the song (सामन्‌ ). Here as slso in two more 
passages i$ seems to mean a different thing, but what it is I can- 
^ notsay. It may mean ah abode. ; 

These additional fifteen extracts by no means alter the mean- 
ıng which I have attached to чад. [t is the top-most rung 
(fadt भपुष्माइृत्तरात्‌ ४२६1६.) | 


qi 


This word occurs abouts 84 times. It is not the same as मत्ये or 
even मनुष्य, Marya in Aramaic means a man, one possessed of man- 
liness. It is the same as मदे in Indian vernaculars; मदे seems to 
be a corruption of that word, though it comes into the Indian 
vernaeulars through Urdu or Persian. 

It is a frequent epithet of the Marnts. 

ते जज्ञिरे दिव wet उक्षणों MET मर्या असुरा Ta: (416813) । 

"They ( the Maruts ) were born, the huge bulls of heaven (दिवः), 

the warriors ( मयोः ) of xx, the invulnerable ( अरेपसः ) Asuras.’ . 
क Š व्यक्ता नरः सनींळा रुद्रस्य मयी अधा स्वश्वाः (७।५६।१)। 

Here too they are called the warriors of ад, ‘Who are these reful- 
gent warriors (नरः )! They are the warriors ( qui: ) of sx, 
excellent riders ( स्वश्वाः ), and nestling in common.’ 

नरो मर्या अरेपसः (५५२॥३ ) 

Tnvulnerable men ( नरः ), warriors ( मयोः Y. 

They are also called दिवो मयौः, warriors of द्यौ, a8 ini— 
विद्युद्रथा наа ऋष्टिमन्तों दिवा मर्याः (३।५४।१३) 
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‘Maruts, warriors of аў, armed and r-ding lighinings’. ~. 
दिवों मर्या आ नो अच्छा जिगातन (५।५९।३) nos 
‘Come to us, Oh warriors of а 
, ` यक्षदृशो न शुभयन्त सयाः (७५६1१६) 
` ‘The warriors deck themselves like men engaged іп a festival 
( ages: ) | 
ˆ ` क्षितीनां न मया अरेपसः (१०७८१) 
रिशांदसो न яа afha: (१०1७७३) 
9991 न सया घृतुपृषः (}०।७८।४) f 7. a 
In all these extracts + is expletive. “Ths Maruts are warriors 
( मया ) defenders of people, or invulreraole (अरेपसः), generous 
( रिशादसः ), bright ( अभिद्यवः ), choosers of the best.( aaa: ), 
showerers of rain ( gags: ). 
मयौ इव श्रियसे चेतथा नरः (५।५९।३) 
‘The brave ( Maruts ) become active for glory ( श्रियसे ) like 
warriors 
чаї इव 991 वावृधुनैरः (५।५९।५) 
` Or ‘they increase (in power ) like werrioes’. 
att वीरासो uas asla: (५।६१।४) 
‘March up, Oh heroes ( ( वीरासः.), Oh warziors ( waa: ).' 
श्रिये मयाँसो अज्ञीरकृण्बत (14616413) 
"The warriors pus on ornaments for settirg off their persona 
एत वा स्ताममाश्वनचावकुम | 
a न्यमृक्षाम योषणां न मर्ये (१०।३९।१४) 11 
‘We have made this prayer for you, we have made ib fair by 
washing it (asit were). as they ( the parents ) do a bride for 
(‘bewitching ) the manly’, ° А 
नि तें नंसै पीप्यानेव योषा मयीयेव कन्या शक्षचै ते (१1३३1१०) i 


Says a river to a king:— shall bend (grow shallow ) for your sake 
like à women suckling a child, Jike e bride bending that she 


might be embraced by the manly lover’. ` 
"Rd paaka Чап मयौ अपेशसे (11611) 
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‘The heroes ( the Marüts) made a banner for one who was 
bannerless, beauty for one who was without it’. I do not know 
who this bannerless person was 

ay then is a manly being, fond of women, for pleasing whom he 
sets off his person. He takes special care of his physique. 

This trait viz. making oneself acceptable to women and follow- 
ing them is so often emphasized. 

wit न शुभ्रस्तन्वं яча: (९॥९६॥२०) 

Soma, white ( in complexion ) and washing his person cleàn like 

a manly youth | 
qd देवीमुषसं रोचमानां मर्यो न योषामभ्येति पश्चात्‌ (१।११५।२) 

‘The Sun follows the bright dawn as a vigorous youth follows a 

damsel’. 
яйї न योषामभि मन्यमानो5च्छा वि аби पुरुद्दतमिन्द्रम्‌ (х1 91%) 

‘Like a vigorous youth wooing ( अभिमन्यमानः ) a pretty damsel, 

I extol Indra.’ | 
मर्यो न чийн Roepe qaq ग॑च्छते कलशं TAU: (815313) 

निष्कृतं really makes no sense; it would make sense if altered to 
निष्कृतं meaning ‘ decked, set off, 

‘Like a vigorous youth going to a damsel that has set off her 
person, (Soma ) becomes one with milk in the vessel.’ 

ай इव युवतिभिः समर्षति सोमः कलशे शतयान्ना पथा (९।८६।१६) 1 

‘Like a vigorous youth seeking the company of damsels by all 
possible efforts, Soma seeks milk in the vessel in a hundred ways,’ 

याभिः सोमो मर्दते हर्ष॑ते च कल्याणीभिंयुबतिभिर्न ий: (१०।३०।५) 

‘As a vigorous.youth feels delight and joy in the company of 
lovlely damsels, so Soma in the company of water’. 
कियंती योषं मर्यृतो वंधूयोः Ҹат पन्य॑सा айт । 
भद्रा वधूभवति यत्पुपेशाः स्व॒यं सा मित्रं वनुते जने चित्‌ (40159133) ॥ 

‘Many a (कियती) young woman, pleased with praiseworthy 


` 


presents ( बार्यण ) from a vigorous youth in search after a wife, be- 
comes a good wife when clad in beauty ( सुपेशाः ); she of herself 
chooses a companion among a lot ( of men )’. 

को di agar विधवेंव देवरं яй न योषां कुणुते सघस्थ आ (१०1४०1२) 
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‘Who places you near himself as a widow places her brother-in- 
law ora pretty damsel a vigorous young fellow in the same bed 
with herself ? 


(मे मतयः ) परि ष्वजन्ते staat यथा чїй а= न शुन्ध्युं मधवानमूतयें 
(१०।४३।१) 1 
‘My prayers embrace perfect Indra for protection as wives em- 
brace a husband ог ( damsels ) á vigorovs young man,’ 
Agnj and Indra. are called मर्य. | 
से हि कतुः स яй: (१1७७३) ° 
* He ( Agni ) is a god of action, he is Zull of manliness.’ 
मर्यश्रीः єєн ЧЇ әй: (२।१०।५) 


‘Agni has the splendour of a manly warrior, a desirable 


complexion 
aÑ: मर्ये न वाजिनम्‌ (८।४३।२५) ` ` 
` ‘Agni possessed of riches ( बाजिने ) or fit for war ( बाजिनं ) like a 
manly hero ! 
Яо भरते मर्यों मिथुना यजंत्रः (9199212) 
( Indra ) the manly hero of worshipful quality supports couples 
of husbands and wives ) 
ससान wat युबंभिसेखस्यन्‌ (813 Uy) | 
‘The manly, god ( Indra ), desirous of aacrifices, enjoyed ( them ) 
with his young companions ( ће Maruts Y. | I 
Soma is addressed as मर्थं in IX-97-18. 
erg त्या रंथो अनु मयों अर्वन्‌ (१।१६४।८) | 
The sacrificial hofse is praised here. “The chariot and the 
manly hero ( in it ) depend on thee, o-horse 
सोम रारान्धि नो हदि गावो न यबसेष्वा । 
ай за स्व ओक्यों (१।९१।१३) ॥ - 
‘Take delight in our hearts, Oh Some, like bulls in grass, like a 


igorous youth in his own family š = 


qq then is one full of manliness and neb merely a human being 


He is fond of dress, fond of women, fond 5f enjoyment, but at the ' 
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same time a warrior whom everyone must respect. In this light 
the following passige would make better sense:— 
को नु Hat अमिंथितः सखा सखांथमन्रवीत्‌ । ज॒हा को अस्मदीषते 
(८।४५।३७) 11 1 
It is supposed to be a dialogue between Indra and his devotees 
But it seems to be a dialogue between one who has been accused 
of ill-treatment and a band of young men who accuse him and 
are bent upon punishing him. ‘Whoever said to a friend, get thee 
gone, when not insulted; who has left me ( in an angry passion 
being thus insulted, tell me ), Oh warrior-friends?  . 5 
It is an earnest appeal to young men who are going to assault | 
him. The meaning of जहा is in dispute in the Nirukta; it does not 
mean afg as Yaska suggests or जहाहि according to other inter- 
preters, but 16 is equal to याहि and comes from gr to go. 
There is one passage where this meaning of मय would not do. 
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N RR айж वि य॑वन्त॒ गोमियेषां गोपा अर॑णाश्विदार्स (५।२।५) 
“еге was a cattle-raid, the cowherd being absent. 
ho have deprived my aĵa of oxen whose keeper was far away?’ 
Here मर्येक cannot be qd, for а मर्यं would not appeal to a third 
party or his father but would deal straight with the raiders, Can- 
it mean a little hero who has lost his cattle through the absence of 
the cowherd? The little hero is as yet a boy and so incapable 
of settling scores. | 
According to Sáyana मयै means either मारयिता, मारक, or मनुष्य, while 
मर्येक means राष्ट्रसंघ 
Sayana and all orthodox interpreters, obsessed by the sacrificial 
idea, lost sight of facts; their sense of natural beauty became 
obtuse, 
मर्य has the senses of gallant and gallint. He is a gallant 


warrior but is not above gallanting pretty dameels, 


COMPARISONS IN THE BHAGAVADGITA * 
Р. K. GoDE 


It has often been remarked that the Gitá is a work of poetic 
wt. Isis my intention in the present monograph to examine 
the poem from the point of view of comparisons, which are a sort 
of poetic ornament almost necessary for any work of creative: art. ' 
Other essentials of poetic art such as the Emotional value of the 
Gita, its Structure, Metre, Movement, Rhythm etc.—in fact all 
the qualities of style shall have to be looked for in the poem 
before we can form a scholarly opinion on the point at issue; but 
these points may form subjects for separate monographs. I 
begin, thererore, by taking a survey of comparisons chapter by 
chapter. | 

Chapter 1—This chapter contains nc comparison worth the 
rame. It consists of a roll of heroes and paints the background 
of the poem and hence little scope is left for any poetic diserimi- 
nation or comparison. In verse 5 Saibya has been styled 
‘narapungava’ but the comparison is too petrified to be considered 
original. 

Chapter TI—This chapter contains the highest number of 
comparisons as it contains a splendid disquisition on the mighty 
problems of philosophy and as the author of the poem is in his 
element in talking about them in a homely style 

v. 18—Here death is said to be as natural as the stages of 
life such as youth, old age, infancy etc. 

v. 15—The epithet ‘purusarsabha’ which involves a hack- 
neyed comparison may well be ignored for our present purposes. 

ә. 22—This is one of the oft-quoted stanzas in the Gata, 
The philosophy of clothes is preached in these lines and the 


* Edition used for reference is the one edited by Mrs. Annie Besant. 
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unchanging character of the soul amidst caanging surroundings 
is brought home to our minds by a parallel from daily life. 

v. 80—Impending battle is eomparec here to the gate of 
heaven opened spontaneously for admisting the souls of valiant 
heroes dying on the battle-field. 

v. 42—' The Vedas are compared to “Ёоггегу speech”. 

v. 46— The Vedas are said to be supertious to an enlighten- 
ed Brahmin like a tank in a place overdoving with water. 

v. 52— he mass of ignorance is 2qmoared to a tangle or 
snare. f : 

v.' b8— This verse introduces a very telling and homely 
comparison, The senses of the *Sthitaprajia' receding from the 
objects of sense are compared to a tortoise 1rswing in all its limbs. 

v. 60— The excited senses of even a wise man carry away 
his mind. Here the comparison of one rd.ng a wild horse over 
whom he has lost all control seems to ba ст plied. 

v. 67—A man who is completely in the-grip of his senses is 
like a boat cut off from iss moorings. 

v. 69—The ways of the Yogin who is spiritually enlightened 
are contrasted with the ways of thé wor.d rolling in ignorance, 
The bodily states of waking and sleep ar» made use of to denote 
spiritual knowledge and ignorance respectively. 

"v. T0—A. Yogir enjoying perfect Spritaa. peace is compared to 
the calm ocean that remains undisturbed in spite of the bustle 
of water flowing into it 
* Ohapter YII—This chapter is on 3 p=r with many other 
chapters in point of homely comparisons 

v, 25—The Yogin of the (112018 here a3k2d to do all duties for 
‘the welfare of the world in the same wey as an ignorant man 
with the only difference that the Yogin s1oubl have no attachment 
to his work. 

‘vy. 88—How Desire (Ката) obscures En»wledge is illustrated 
by three comparisons. It is said to envelep knowledge as smoke 
envelops fire or dust envelops a mirror cr az the amnion (Ulba) 
envelops an embryo, 
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y. 39—Desire is here said to be as insatiable as Fire. 

v. 48—Desire is а foe that is invinelble and hence deserves 
to be slain. 

Chapter IV—This chapter contains the following compar- 
isons :— 

v. 27—Self-control is said to be a fire into which the Yogin of 
the Gita sacrifices everything pertaining to senses. This meta- 
phor is common to Hindu treatises on religion and philosophy. 

. N ^ 36—The ocean of sin ean be crossed by means of the raft 
qowledge.- ` 1 
\37—Just as a blazing fire reduces fuel to ashes so the fire 
: knowledge reduces all actions to askes. (This comparison 
appears in the Gita in different guises.) 

v. The sword of knowledge cuts off all doubts born of 
ignorance. 2 

Chapter V—This chapter has only three comparisons:— 

v. 10—Here the non-attachment of the Yogin to action is 
illustrated by that of lotus-leaf to water 

v. The human body with nine senses is compared to n 
city with nine gates. 

v, 16—Knowledge reveals the Supreme as the sun illumines 
all things in the. universe 

Chapter ҮТ--АН the following comparisons in this chapter 
are apt, simple.and telling in effect :— 

v. 19—'The undisturbed philosophie calm of a Yogin with 
subdued thought is compared to the non-flickering of a lamp kept 
in a windless place 

v. 94—Unsteady mind is as hard-to oontrol as the wind 

v. 88—A Yogin whose mind being unsubdued fails to attain 
perfection in Yoga, is destroyed like a rent cloud. 

Chapter VII—This chapter contains only two comparisons:— 

т. "—The whole universe is threaded on me (God) as rows of 
pearls on a string. 

v, 25—Here the comparison of the sun enveloped in ‘clouds 
seems to be implied since Krisna says that he is not revealed to 
all, being enveloped in his *yogamày&. 
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| Chapter “VIII contains no comparison. 

Chapter IX—This chapter has only three comparisons:— 

v. 6—All beings rest in God as the Air everywhere rests in 
Space. . 

v. 9—God is unattached to actions like an indifferent person. 

v. 10—‘Prakrti gives birth to the moving and the unmoving. 

Chapter X—This chapter contains on» express comparison. 
Besides this there are the 'vibhütis' or menifestations of divine 
glory. Krsna identifies himself with the best of every clime and 
age in the real as also in the ideal or legéndary world.* 

v, The lamp of knowledge destroys the darkness of ig- 
” ñorance 

Verses 16 to 39 contain about 75 ‘vibhiit-s’, 

Chapter XI contains five comparisons 

v. 2—Krsna is said to be 'lotus-eyed 

v. 12—The divine glory of God is like tne glory ofa thousand - 
blazing suns shining simultaneously in the sky 

v. 17—The form of God as revealed to"Arjuna is said to be 
as bright as a blazing fire. 

v. 19—The sun and the moon are the two eyes of God, 

v. 25—The mouths of the form of God revealed to Arjuna 
breathe the fire of Universal Destruction. 

Chapter XII—This chapter contains опу one comparison :— 

v, 7—God picks up his worshippers frcm the ocean of Life 
and Death. Ó 

Chapter ХІІІ This chapter has only three comparisons:— . 

v. 2—Human body is said to be the Field and one who 
knows it is ealled the Khower of the Field. 

v. 33—The Self though seated everywhare in the body is not 
affected like the other which is all-penetratiig and yet unaffected 

‘vy. 984—As the sun singly illumines the whole world even so 
the ‘ksetri’ illumines the ‘ksetra 


* It is doubtful whezher all comparisons involved in the ‘vibhiitis’ can 
be said to have any aesthetic value and hence I have left them aside for a 
special study. 
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Chapter XIV— This chapter contains only one comparison i— 

verses 8-4—‘Brahman’ is said to be the womb, where the seed 
of all ereation is deposited by. God, its Father, and all material 
forms take their origin from the same. (Here in dealing with 
cosmic evolution human terminology.is employed in а meta- 
phorical way.) 

Chapter XV—This chapter contains only two comparisons:— 


verses 1-3—-Here the fantastic comparison of the Tree of 
human Existence is beaten ont to a certain extent. It is some-. 
what imaginative - 


, v. 8—The Lord acquires а body and at the time of abandon- 
ing tha same he takes away with him the senses and the mind as 
the wind that takes away fragrances from whatever objects He 
visits 


Chapters XVI and ХҮП contain по con. parison. 

Chapter XVIII~-This chapter contains only three compari- 
sons 

v. 38—Passionate pleasure is like neotar in the beginning 
but is like poison’in the end 

v. 48— All undertakjngs are clouded by defects as fire by 
smoke 

v. 61—All-beings are by God caused to revolve as though 
mounted on a potter’s wheel 


Estimate of Comparisons—-The total number of comparisons 


excluding ‘vibhtitis’ in chapter X is about 47 as will be seen from 
the following table :— 








Number {Number Number | Number 
Chapszer of i of Chapter , of | of 
Comparisons | Verses | Comparisons ' Verses 
] nil 47 x [eu] 49 
(‘vibhiitis’ 
1 . excluded) ай 
II 12 72 XI sw uu .55 
IH £ 43 XII 1 20 
IV 4 42 | XIII | à ‚85 
у 3 99 XIV | 1 2097 
VI | 3 47 ХҮ ! 9 20 . 
-VIL .9 | 30 XVI -| nil 24: 
VIII nil. 28 XVII -< ni . W 
IX 3 34 XVIII 8 78 
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Grouping of Comparisonr—All the comparisons can be group- 
ed under shree main headings viz. (1) thosə that pertain to Nature 
in all her aspects; (2) those that pert&in to Mam with all his 
associated objects and operations; and (3) those that pertain to 
God as different from the first two groups i, e. those which belong 
mostly to the fictitious worlc as opposec to the world of fact. 

(1)—Nature G@roup-— This group can again be subdivided into 
petty groups according to the Elements, the various aspects of 
which are manifested in the eomparisone. | 

(a)—Comparisons, where the aspects and associations of Water 

‘are brought in are :— 
II, 46 У, 10 - 
TI, 67 VI 88 ; 
(b) —The next group із thet, where Fire and many of its opera- 
. tions and aspects are illustratec. Such comparisons are 
the following:— 
III, 38 IV, 37 . 
HI, 39 XVIII, 48 
(c)—The third group where Light plays а prominent role in- 
eludes numerous comparisons as given below;— 
V, 16 ХІ, 12 XI, 19 
V11,25 XL 17 XIII, 34 
(d)—The fourth group consists of a few comparisons where the: 


XH, 7 


aspects of Wind are utilised. Such comparisons are:— 
VI, 34 X 6 £XV,8 | 
(e)—In the miscellaneous group we have only three Com- 
parisons. ü 
(2)— Man Grovp—The comparisons fa:ling in this group are 
more distinctive than those falling in other groups and hence 
they cannot be conveniently classified. However, I attempt a 
rough grouping:— 
" (я) Comparisons referring to the stages of & man's life and 
i: ‘ - other conditions of body and m.nd are:— 
II, 13. П, 69, ІХ, 9, 
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:(b)—Comparisons referring to the functions and operatione 
performed by man with or withcut the . help of certain 
instruments are :— 


II, 22. ПІ, 43. IV, 42. 
TI, 52, IV, 27. VII, 7. 
IIT, 25.. IV, 86. XVIIL 61. 


(c)—Comparisons relating to the origination and evolution of 

the human body are:— 
ПІ, 38 « IX, 10 
IV, 3-4 
(@)—Those relating to man's habitat together with the objects, 
with which he is familiar in daily life, are :— 
il X VIII, 38. 
VI, 19. XIII. 2. 

(3)—God Growp—1n this group will fall many of the poetic 
images involved in 'vibhütis. Butas I have left the examina- 
tion of these for a separate study I shall record here only the 
remaining. These are the following :— 

II, 30. XI, 25. 
Special Features of the Comparisons and General Remarks :— 

It will be seen from what has been analvsed till now that the 
Gita is lacking in comparisons which depict either poetic fire or 
faney, which we find in the works of Sanskrit Poets of established 
fame. І admit that the comparisons are apt and telling; that 
they combine quite admirably Baconian brevity with Pope's 
polished phrase and hence receive popularity which is their due 
and currency which is their end; but I must say with due defer- 
ence to all admirers of the Gita that the ecmparisons in the Gto, 

Тэсо Ой we can ascribe any intrinsic merit, are too much of this 
44 and do not lift us up to the region of the imagination, 
ich is the Paradise of Poets and even a 2ursory visit to which 
‘makes our lives more pleasant than what they actually are. All 
the students of the Gita cannot be ‘sthitaprajfias’ at a stroke 
and especially those who wish to realise she True through the 
Beautiful are а bit damped in spirits while reading thé Gita. 
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The reason for this is that though the Gita might afford ample 
consolation to many a stricken soul in this malarial marsh of 
existence it cannot afford us that delight or pleasure which 18 the 
end and aim of ali works of creative ars proper, 

But this cannot be said to be the fault of the work itself. 
The aim of the work is introspection and philosophising on the 
eternal problems of man and his destiny and one should not ex- 
pect in the work any importance given to poetry and its proper 
aims except what has found its place sccidentally. 


` 
i THE HOMERIC QUESTION 
H. G. D. TURNBULL 


1 позе incomparable epics, the Jad and the Odyssey, had 
-lescended to the Greeks of the classical ege with the name of 
Homer attached to them, but who Homer was, when he lived, 
where he was born, were matters of doubt and differing tradi- 
tion Herodotus ventured the opinion that Homer lived not 
mors than 400 years before his own day——.e., between 900 and 
850 B.C. Other, however, put his date as far back as the 16th 
and {lth centuries B.C. Seven cities contended for the honour 
of having been his birthplace; 'the blind old man of Scio's 
rocky isle,’ to use Byron's words is a picturesque figure that 
catches the imagination, but the only evidence for identifying 
hini with Homer is the Hymn to the Delian Apollo, and the so- 
callad Homeric Hymns were admitted as early as Aristotle’s day 
not to be the work of the author of the [liad or the Odyssey. 
Prcfessor Bury, however, I believe, inclines to the view that the 
author of the Iliad was a native of Chios. 

‘The Шаа tells the story of some of the chief events towards 
the end of the ten years' siege of Troy, though the Epic itself ends 
before Troy had been taken. The first line, which invokes the 
Mise to narrate the wrath of Achilles, gives us the mainspring 
of che poem. Achilles quarrels with Agamemnon, the nominal 
Commander-in-Chief of the Greek Army, and withdraws from 
the war. The Greeks are eventually hard pressed, and Achilles 
is Dersuaded to allow his bosom friend Patroclus to take the 
fell. Patroclus succeeds in driving back the Trojans but is killed 
by Hector. Achilles determines to avenge the death of his friend 
anc after a spectacular duel slays the Trojan champion. The 
Ep.c ends with the wonderful scene in which old King Priam 
goes to the tent of the fierce Achilles to beg for the body of his 
dezd son, followed by an account of the burial of Hector as a 
kird of. funeral march bringing the poem to a simple and dig- 
nifed close, ‘and calm of mind, all passion spent.’ Into this 
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framework are inserted many episodes, some as interestiag n 
themselves, others as helping to develop the main action, such 
as those describing the part played by the Gods on each side, 
the duel betweer Paris and Menelaus, ће achievements of Dio- 
mede, the duel от Ajax and Hector, and so on. Among them ve 
have some of the most wonderful of Homer's pictures, suzh zs 
that of Helen on the walls of Troy pointing out the leaders сї 
the Greek host, the beautiful scene between Hector and his wire 
"Andromache, and the lamentation of his wife and mother over 
Hector. In spite of the episodes the ordinary reader would «gree 
with Aristotle that the poem possesses a remarkable unity of tore 
and treatment and that the whole is marked by that unique zon - 
bination of matter and form which we term Homeric. 

The subject of the Odyssey is of course the long wamder- 
ings of Odysseus round the waters and lands of the Meciter- 
ranean, which, though accurately known to the poet, are pictured 
as ‘magic seas and fairy lands forlorn.’ The action of the роет, 
as of the Iliad, falls within a comparatively short time, and it is - 
by making Odysseus tell the story of his own adventures rp to 
the point when he is about to embark om the voyage that will ас 
last take him home to Ithaca, that the poet gets the whole о: the 
tale within his framework. Combined with this thread are twe 
others telling of the journeyings of Odysseus’ son Telemazhu; 
and of the long struggle of the faithful Penelope with the sui ors 
'The structure ot the Odyssey is so skilfully put together tha- 
even Wolf himself admitted the difficulty of dissecting it and . uct 
attempts as have been made to split it up into an original nucleus 
with later additions hawe been generally admitted to be failures 
and have made practically no converts. 

To turn now to the main problem. It is to Aristarcaus, 
the greatest of the ancient commentators, who lived at Alexan Iria 
about 150 B.C., that we owe the divisicn of the Tiad and the 

` Odyssey into 24 bcoks each. Even in his day there were here: 
Chorizontes or Separatists—who held tha: the Iliad and гэн 
e Si£y меге not by the same poet. They pointed out ce 
сгерапсіеѕ in custom and religion, such as the fact that in the 
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Iliad the messenger of Zeus is Iris, in the Odyssey, Hermes; or 
of vocabulary and grammar. The general opinion of antiquity was 
that these heretics had been adequately refuted by Aristarchus. 
Modern scholars have, of course, added largely to the points made 
by the ancient separatists. To the argument founded on gram- 
matical statistics I attach little weight; we know what can be done 
by the Baconians with this method. But there are certain difficult- 
ies in the theory of the one author which it is almost impossible 
to explain away. І may instance two. The story of the Wooden 
Horse is not mentioned by the poet of the Iliad, and secondly 
various differences of religious outlook and belief in the Odyssey 
seem to belong to a later age than that of the Iliad. We certainly 
seem to trace a development of moral ideas and oí a moralising 
process applied to the very human deities cf the Iliad. And the 
conception of Hades—the shadowy realm of the dead—has deve- 
loped. In the /had Hades is a dim shadowy realm of, which 
nothing appears to be known. Achilles, in his bitter grief for 
Patroclus, cries out that though the dead forget the dead in the 
halls of the departed, yet he will remember his friend. Beyond 
that we get no hint as to how the poet thought of death, In thc 
Odyssey, on the other hand, though Hades is still the shadowy 
realm, where the shades of the great flit sadly to and fro, we have 
the definite idea of the judge of the dead and the punishment of 
the wicked. And in the Odyssey too we get the first mention of 
the Elysian fields, unvexed by snow or storm, ‘ where life is ever 
sweet.’ - | . 
The argument that it is improbable that early Greece could 
have produced ‘two epic poets of such genius is sufficiently 
answered, I think, bv the fact that at Athens, a city of perhaps 
30,000 free citizens, a period of about sixty years saw the pro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of three great tragic poets, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides. А 
Having seen then that the case of the separatists is by no 
means a' weak one, let us turn to modern developments of the 
Homeric problem. Though it was in an essay by an Englishman, 
Robert Wood, that the original suggestion of the Wolfian theory 
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was made, it was the Preface to Wolfs edition of Homer in 
1795 that started the modern controversy. Wood had argued that 
writing was: unknown to Homer because Josephus believed that 
the art of writing was unknown to the Greeks at the time of the 
Trojan War. On this basis Wolf zrgued that the Homeric 
poems were at first handed down by oral tradition, that they were 
not reduced to writing till the age of Р sistratus, who was said 
to have collected the scattered poems cf Homer in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., and that the admitted unity 02 tne Iliad and the Odyssey 
was -the result of the labours of ter editors. There was, 
therefore, no one Homer, but Wolf was ready to admit that 
Homer himself was the author of most of the lays which made up 
the ‘liad and the Odyssey and even that he had done something 
himself towards combining them into structural wholes. Wolf's 
theory when first published did not meet with much acceptance; 
it was rejected for instance by Goetbe and Schiller but it was 
of a lype that gave the German Prcfessor many chances for 
the elaborate theorising so dear to, him, and German scholarship 
still prefers to cut Homer up into seperete lays. Lachmann for 
instance finds 18 or possibly even 22 lays in the 24 books of the 
Шаа. Nietzsche on the other hand deve.oped the obvious inversion 
of Wolf's theory, and argued that Homer was the poet who wove 
pre-existing lays into the Thad and the Odyssey. Almost every 
‘possible variation has been exploited; on all these ingenuities we 
may make two remarks—first, that hardly any two of them agree, 
: secondly, that the authors are far better at the discovery of small 
and ingenious discrepancies that at the perception of large 
underlying congruitiess and that they very often fail to see the 
wood for the trees. In England Grote held that the original poem 
was ап Achilleid, not an Iliad, and tha- it consisted of book I 
and books XI to XXII The late Sir Richard Jebb, Dr. Walter 
Leaf and Professor Gilbert Murray heave all adopted varieties of 
the Wolfian theory. We may mention as a curiosity the theory of 
that witty writer and-occasionally асите thinker, the late Samuel 
Butler, that the author of the Odyssey was a woman, and that *. 
that woman was Nausicaa. —— ` 
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Modern Wolfians have to admit that two of Wolf's data are 
unsound. Even before the great excavations at Споѕѕиѕ in 
Crete had provided abundant proof, Sir Arthur Evans had 
shown that writing of a kind was known-to the Mycenaans and ° 
that it was used before the date of the Trojan War. His dis- 
coveries at Cnossus have proved that writing was known there 
about 2,000 B.C. and that a cursive script was in use shortly before 
the date of the Trojan War. This Minoan script, as it is called 
has not vet been deciphered, though some scholars ho.d that the 
Phoenician alphabet, fror- which the Greek alphabet "vas imme- ` 
diately derived, was itself. a development of the Minsan script 
‘Though there is no absolutely certain reference to writing in 
Homer, there is one passage which is most obvio.sly inter- 
preted as such (the original Wolfians of course woull interpret 
it as referring: to pictographic signs or ideograms) and which 
we may now confidently. take to refer to-a letter. Homer then 
must have been familiar with writing and could have used it 
he wished, just as Shakespeare must have been farniliar with 
tobacco and may even have.smoked it, though he neyer mentions 
it in his plays. Secondly, it bas been.pointed out that the 
earliest authority for the story that Pisistratus colected the 
Homeric poems is Cicero, five hundred years after th= supposed 
event, and we may well reject the story as a myth arising out of 
the custom of public recitals of Homer. 1 

The question of writing being thus disposed of, what weight 
are we to allow to theories such as Grote's that the original nuc- 
leus of the /Had was an Achilleid? It seems to me that such a 
partitioning raises more. difficulties than,it solves. There are 
of course discrepancies in the Iliad, but so there are m many of 
the plays of Shakespeare, which one does not on tkat account 
explain by duplicate authorship. To join the lst book directly 

-with the 11th seems to me to result not in increased clearness and 
unity but in a less satisfactory storm АЛ айв е15 would omit the 
pictures of Helen and, Е umeric if any- 
thing at all is— = Land 
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‘important argumen- “han that founded ‘upon the discovery of 
small inconsistencies, which, it is safe to say, not one reader in a 
hundred would notce unless he were reading the poem with a 
special eye to such discoveries. Nobody therefore need consider 
himself to be an unscientific critic if he holds that the Iliad is 
substantially the werl of one great genius. He of course may 
have used, and probakly did use, earlier leys for the foundation 
of parts of the whcle, and there probably are considerable inter- 

_polations. The mo: t aoteworthy of these are the catalogue of the 
Greek army which takes up part of book ii, and the whole of 
boek 10 which tells the story of Dolon and the night raid by 
Odysseus and Diomede. These are, I think, the utmost con- 
cessions that we need feel called upon to make to the Wolfians. 
Even Wolf himself admitted that when he came to re-read the 
Iliad he felt his amguments dissolving under the spell of 
the charm and the amity of Homer. Ard we have already seen 
that the Odyssey, though quite Ekely the work of another great 
poet, is impregnable in its unity. As Freude said in his Essay 
on Homer publishec ia 1851—one of the best things ever written 
on the subject :— iz requires more cunning weapons to destroy a 
Homer; like his оул immortals, he тау Бе wounded, but he can- 
not have ihe life carved out of him by. the prosaic strokes of 
common men. His poems have but to be disintegrated to unite 
again, so strong are they in the individuality of their genius.’ 

I have already mentioned how modern archeology has dis- 
posed of Wolf's argument about writing. Let us see what else 
it has contributed tewards connecting Homer with history. 

The older mocem view was that Troy was an imaginary 
city. - This was in spite of the fact that Alexander the Great 
founded a new Ilion 5n the traditional site of the city of Troy, 
and that Ilium was a flourishing city under the Roman Empire. 
With the prophetic mstinct of' genius Schliemann determined 
to excavate the ие Ф. гт called Hissarlik. He succeeded 
in laying bau several Troys but the 
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by Dörpfeld. This city may be dated from about 1,500 to about 
1,200, B.C., the latter figure agreeing well enough with the tradi- 
tional date of the fall of Troy 

The rivers of Homer, the Scamander and the Simois, have 
both been identified, and their courses correspond closely to the 
description in the Jad. At Mycene, according to old Greek 
tracition, had been buried Homer’s Agamemnon. This too had: 
beea dismissed by modern higher criticism as a fable, but Schlie- 
maxn determined to excavate. Close to the famous Lion Gate he 
laid bare six graves containing remarkable works of art, some 
of -hem of gold and silver, which to all those who did not shut 
ther eyes, were just the kind of treasures described by Homer, 
the products of that pre-historic civilization depicted iu the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. This civilizetion received the name Mycenzan, 
but again with prophetic instirct, Schliemann pointed to Crete as 
‚ its most probable centre. Schliemann’s work, in its own results 
'ané in the direction it gave to later archzologists far outweighs 
all the labours and imgenuities of all the Wolfians, German and 
English, put together | 

Excavation in Crete was impossible for Schliemann; it was 
reserved for Sir Arthur Evans to reveal the great Minoan civi- 
lizetion which had its centre at Cnossus, and which attained its 
first climax as early as 2,000 B.C. The term ' Mycenean’ 
hac of course to go, and this remarkable pre-historic civilization, 
with centres at Mycense, Ti-yns, Cnossus and Troy, is now 
known as Aegean. The political map of Greece in the earliest 
tines which we can call historical was very different from that of. 
Hcmer' day. Instead of the Achaeans, Argives and Dapai 
of Homer we have the Dor:ans, lonians and Aeolians. My- 
cerz 1s no longer the political] centre; Sparta has arisen, and 
Sidly and Magna Grecia have come into the picture, The 
Dorian conquest was urknown to Homer, and the only Dorians 
that Homer mentions are thcse that the Odyssey speaks of as 
set-led in Crete. Between the climax of Ægean civilization and 
the beginnings of Greek history lies a period of almost total 
darkness on which we may hope that future research will throw 
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some light. Whether civilization spread from south to north or 
whether the Acheans as Professor Ridzeway holds were men 
from the north wha b ought some cultüre to the south, while at 
the same time adonptirz the ZEgean civilization of the Pelasgians 
whom they subdued, = a question to which as yet no certain 
answer can be given. Homer's Achzans at any rate were Greek; 
his own language is an zarlier form of classical Greek, and Homer 
himself tells us in {= Iliad that all Greeks spoke the same 
language which means that differént dialects were mutually in- 
telligible. We may quite reasonably call Homer's own language 
Acheean. 5 ; 
The most interestag and remarkable contribution made in 
recent years to the study of the Odyssey is that of M. Victor, 
` Bérard, in his two beauful volumes ‘ Les Phénicians et L,’Odyssee 
published at Paris in 203. This work has attracted curiously 
little attention among Puglish scholars, wko are, I think, too much 
bound to merely literacy methods. It has been trulv said, that 
M. Bérard on the othe: hand has tried td combine the qualifica- 
tions of the philologis the archeologist, the poetic critic and 
the Homeric scholar w--h those of the gecgrapher, the historian, 
the sailor, and the mar of common sense. Like Odysseus him- 
self, he spent ten year voyaging round -he Mediterranean in a 
‘small craft. He had vith him his Homer and the Nautical In- 
structions issued to piots by the French: Admiralty. Working 
back from the latter t= the first voyages in the Mediterranean, 
he carefully examined a multitude of sites from the seaman’s 
point of view and he ame to the conclusion that the Odyssey 
is not a fairyland of th= poet (as argued: Zor instance by Butcher 
and Lang) but an acco-nt of voyages to actual places faithfully 
described. His book & illustrated by a wealth of photographs - 
beautifully reproduced. as well as of large-scale charts, and at 
any rate in a large numer of cases he has succeeded in making 
it almost certain that tze author of the Odyssey was describing 
` places which we can v&it for ourselves; M. Bérard's theory is 
that Homer used'some sort of ancient Pheenician log-book. The 
advice of Circe to Od=sseus, for instance, about the course to 
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be kept through the Straits of Messina ho'ls good today for 
any small sailing boat. On the accurate іп rmation supplied ` 
by his Phoenician pilot's guide Homer built up 1. : immortal poem, 
incorporating into it a human interest and we may add an element 
of traditional fairy tale. The date of the Odyssey must be be- 
fore 735 (the date of the foundation of Syracuse), because 
Phoenician sea-supremacy had by then declined, and it must be 
later than 1,050, the date of the destruction of Hyperia (Cume, the 
Pheenician Cuma). The Odyssey was written during the period 
of the decline of Phoenician commerce about 900 B.C., i.e., about 
the date which Herodotus assigns to Homer. 

The poet wrote at a time when the Greeks were displacing the 


‘Phoenicians; he wrote for a developed Greek civilization, but he 


made use of details which the Phoenicians had been collecting for 
200 years. Phcenicians thalassocracy in the Mediterranean was 
not unlike the British in modern times. England holds coaling 
stations and strategic points; the Phoenicians chose shallow har- 
boürs close to the sea, rear which they could also find a supply, 
of fresh water. From the written records of these mariners 
Homer—or the poet of the Odyssey—learned the secrets of the 
Mediterranean. The poet or poets of the Tliad and the Odyssey 
have by most scholars been taken to be European Greeks living 
under the Mycenzean Empire, but M. Bérard makes out а plaus- 
ible case for the view that the poet of the Odyssey was an in- 
habitant of the city of Miletus. The aristocracy of Miletus 
revered the memory of the glories of Neleus and Nestor, who were 
regarded as the' ancestors of the Ionian colonists that- founded 
the city about 1,000-B.C. Гог this aristocracy the author of 
the Odyssey wrote and in book iii of the Odyssey we get a charm- 
ing picture of the wise 214 patriarch Nestor, whom Telemachus 
visits in his home at Pylos. Herodotus tells us that Thales, a 
native of Miletus, was of Phoenician origin, and Miletus had а. 
Phoenician quarter and a Phoenician aristocracy. The poet 
was a true Greek, but knew the Phoenicians and learned from 
them. I will not pretend that this theory is convincing, but 
it is certainly plausible. Miletus is mentioned in the Iliad as a 
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Carian Ally of Troy, за the poet of the Iliad does not, I think, 
know enough of the geography of the West Coast of Asia Minor 
to allow ús to think zf him as-a native of Miletus. Monro's 
conclusion that'he waz a European Greek who lived before the . 
colonization of Asia Maor is still the most probable. М. Bérard 
as we have seen, dates he Odyssey from about 900 В.С. An in- 
teresting and pretty confirmation of this date has been pointed 
out by Sir Theodore Cook (the present Editor of ' The Field ") 
who has done.more Wan anyone else in England to persuade 
scholars of the value ci M. Bérard's work. It is this Calypso in 
her sailing orders to OZysseus told him tc keep the Bear ‘ ever on 
_ the left as he traversec the deep towards Greece.’ The poet tells 
us how Odysseus saw The Pleiads and Bootes that sets late, and 
the Bear which they aso call the Wain, which turns ever in one, 
place and keeps wa:clr upon Orion and alone has no part in the 
baths of Ocean.’ The last line occurs also in the Iliad, and the 
whole thing is very probably taken from the Phcenician, ‘ Pilot's 
Guide. This course, Æ followed now, would lead one into Africa, 
but it has been calculated by Dr. Pearson (proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 
1881) that in springtir> on the Mediterranean the Bear was just 
above the horizon but not touching the-sea (in Homer's words 
‘ having no part in the baths of Ocean °) at a date between 1000 
and 750 B.C. . PR | 
To turn now to E. Bérard's identifications of places. The 
land of the Lotus-Ea ers is, according to him, the harbour of 
Marsa-el-tiffa (Port ci apples) on the island of Djarba in the 
"Syrtes gulf on the Ne-th Coast of Africa. ‘he land of Poly- 
phemus is Nesida (Pexto Pavone) a little island off the coast of 
Naples. The island Œ the Sirens is СаѕіеПисіа`іп the Bay of: 
Amalfi near the Sorrentine Peninsula. The island of Scheria, 
the home of the Phe ап, is Corfu. АН these identifications^ 
are the result of a cazeful comparison, mainly from the sailor’s 
point of view, of the details in Homer’s description with the 
actual places. Most с> them certainly show surprising coincid- 
ences and go to prove that many of Homer's descriptive epithets 
which commentators Mad taken to be nearly ornamental are - 
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iccurate and realistic. There are others which are less con- 
rncing, such as the identification of Calypso's isle with Perejil 
lear Ape's Hill (the ancient Atlas) opposite. Gibraltar. As а 
sample of M. Bérard's method let us take the Cyclops’ land. 
Homer says that the Phzeacians migrated to Scheria after they 
lad een driven from their original home in Hyperia by the 
Cycloses. Now Hyperia and Cyclopes are Greek words, and if 
Homer is correct we should expect to find their equivalents in 
nother language. Hyperia ‘the raised city,’ which is the same 
is the Semitic Cuma. Cima was west of Naples and Vesuvius. 
Thucydides calls it ‘the city in Opicia;' Opikia ‘land 07 eyes’ 
КаМора. Corresponding to it is the old name Oenotria, a semitic 
compound meaning 'eye-circle Апі а large scale profile map 
show: us the craters of this volcanic country staring at us like 
empty eyes. The cave of Polyphemus is the great cavern, on the 
mainland opposite Nesida called the Grotto of Sejanus and still 
guarded by the tall pines which Cdysseus saw. Polyphemus him- 
self with his one eye antl hurling 215 rocks at Odysseus’ ship is an 
incarnation of the volcano, quite in the character of Greek 
Anth-opomorphism. And at each end of Nesida is a great obelisk 
of rock. These are the rocks which Polyphemus hurled. 

Such are some of the results and methods of M. Bérard. If 
I were a man. of means and leisure I could not think of a more 
fascinating occupation than to follow Odysseus and, M. Bérard 
in a small yacht round the Mediterranean and compare for my- 
self the words of Homer with their interpretations as set forth 
in the beautiful volumes of the French scholar and explorer. 
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OUR MAHABHARATA WORK 
A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT 
N. B. UTGIKAR 


| The following paper wss read at the meeting of the Institute 
held on 30th November 1920 under the presidentship of Sir R.G. 
Bhancarkar to welcome Dr. की, W. Thomas, M.A., Ph. D., of the 
India Offiee Library.] 

Taking advantage of the presence in our midst of the distin- 
guished visitor of this evening, who is also very easily one of the 
foremost Orientalists of the West of the present day, I have been 

\ charged with presenting a brief statement regarding the progress 
Mf our Mahabharata work, its outlook, the difficulties likely to be 
‘acouatered, and the resuits likely to be achieved. This behest 

.. 18 nay duty and pleasure to follow to the best of my abilities. 

It 13 now for about two years that work is being done here on 
the Pant Pratinidhi Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. The 
circumstances which led to the inception of the scheme, and the 
main support that led to the Institute’s accepting the task, are 
now well known to all. A critical edition of the Mahabharata had 
been one of the greatest wants-of Sanskrit philology: recognis- 
ing ttis, a scheme was evolved in Europe as far back as 1901 for 
an ed.tion of the type wanted. And though the original idea 

. seems to have been to aim. at a critical edition of the epic in its 
Soutkern recension (which was then believed to contain a purer 
and better text than the current Nagari one,) still it is to be 
presumed that the idea soon gave way to that of a critical edition 
as such without confining to any one recension. Work was evi- 
dently being done in this direction till late when it was abruptly 

put a stop to by unforeseen circumstances, This in brief is how 
matters are generally understood to be with regard to the project 
of the European edition cf the Mahabharata. Anda reference 
has 3 vade to it only because our distinguished visitor was 
w Ч ` 
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one of the scholars intimately connected with that edition, and so 
he may favour us with advice and directicns, both of an editorial' 
. and general nature, and thus we may learn out of his great experi- 
ence and deep learning. It is also hoped that he could indicate 
ways and means whereby a co-operetion between the two 
editions could be brought ‘about, and thus a duplication of | 
work and energy avoided 
Coming nearer home, the work we have so far accomplished 

may be indicated in a few sentences:-—We began with the second 
(Sabha-) parvan of the epic. In all fourteen MSS; have been 
utitised in collating, of which five however were after they were 
collated for about thirteen Adhy&yas discovered to be exactly simi- 
lar to each other, and were therefore witk (he exception of one no 
longer collated. Many of these MSS. belong to the Nagari group» 
and the rest to the Devanagari. We have in our Library a Kash- 
mir Bhürja MS. in Sarada characters, containing the first three 
books of the Mbh, oniy the middle one of which. is complete. А 
transcript in Devanagari of this valuable IMS, is also being secured. 
After Sabhaparvan, we took up anothe> small book viz. the 
Virataparvan. This is also finished and we have before us the 
collation of eleven MSS., both of the Nageri and the Devanagari 
groups. And, lastly, as the first two Adhyayas of the Adiparvan 

` have a value of their own, these two chapters have been collated 
from six MSS; as above, and the Mahabhirata Committee have 
recently decided that the Adiparvan shotld be now worked on 
This is being done. In short, we have sezured the collation of 
close upon six thousand verses from abou; thirty MSS, mostly 
independent of each other, although belonging to the Nagari and 
the Devanagari group mainly. | 

‚ It has also been decided that а tentative edition of the Viráta- 
parvan on the basis of the collation securec here and also on that 
of a few select Bengal:, Grantha and Telugt MSS. and the already 
existing editions should be issued forthwith. This edition would 
serve n double purpose: it would enable ६०1०६७ to offer suggest- 
ions for our final work, and would also enable them to properly 
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evaluate and put into the right perspective the almost huge mass 
of manuscript and other critical material to be dealt with in each. 
of the different parvans of the epic, This tentative edition will 
exhibit the application of the general as well as the special 
critical principles evolving or likely to evolve from the . ever 
increasing evidence of the MSS. of the Mbh. Most of the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for this tentative work are finished, and the 
edition itself should be ous by the middle of the next year. It 
must in no саве be supposed that this or ‘our final edi- 
tion would be more or less for popular consumption or that 
it would represent any one particular recension only, On fhe 
other hand, while we are not oblivious to the stupendous nature 
of our work, our aim has ever been and shall ever be to make our 
edition as critical and as scientific as is possible by giving: due 
weight to the MS. evidence and to each of the recensions, and 
any attempt tending towards a lowering of the ideal would be 
stoutly deprecated. . | 

There is another direction too in which work is being steadily 
followed. The first essential of a critical edition of any work is 
to know beforehand all the available material in the form: of 
MSS. and previous editions, as also other testimonia. This task: 
is all the more necessary in the case of the Mbh., because many of 
the editions have been more or less a replica of the editio princeps, 
and in the case of this last; we have no very definite information 
as to the nature and number of the MSS. utilised in bringing it 
out, or the method followed iu its preparation, and we are left to 
our own conjectures as to what these might have been. Apart 
from this however, the first task with regard to our edition was to 
- know what and how many and where are the MSS. available, and 
in a paper submitted to our Mahabharata Editorial Committee, all 
this information as based on Aufrecht's Catalogues was collected 
together and presented in the form of tables. The MSS. of the 
poem as a whole, and also of each, single parvan separately, have 
been tabulated according to the Libraries where they are deposi- 


ted in India and abroad and according to the scripts in which 
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the MSS. are written. ‘The immensity of the mass of the MSS. of 
the text only of the ер-с may be judged from the fact that in the 
different libraries in In lia there are 76 MSS. of the Adiparvan: 48 
in Devanagari charac ers of which 12 are here with us, 17 at 
Tanjore, 6 at Calcutta and the resb scastered; 12 in Telugu, 8 
in Grantha, 9 in Kaira i, and 1 in Dravidi characters; 2 in Bengali 
and 1 in атада characsers (with us); i.e. 48 represent the Nagari 
and the Devanagari rec: nsion., 30 the Southern recension, 2 Bengali 
and 1 Kashmir. Saxtiparvan exists, in 92 Devanagari and 
Nagari MSS., 7 Telugu, 6 Dravidi 9 Grartha and 2 Kairali MSS, 
4 ‘Bengali MSS. and ३ Maithila i. e. in all m 122 MSS. of the 
different recensions. Svargárohana has tae least No. of MSS. viz, 
85 in all—26 in Nagari and Deva., 6 Telugu, 2 Grantha and 1 Ben- 
gall. Virata exists in 7! MSS., 44 Nagar: and Devanagari, 9 Ог, 
4 Kairali, 5 Telugu 1, Kashmir (modern letters) “and 9 
Bengali: and Sabha, іл 66 MSS., 42, N£gari, 9 Telugu, 1 Gr., 2 
‘Kairali, 8 Dravidi 2 К: shmir, 3 Newari, 1, Maithili and 8 Bengali 
MSS. Itis to be reme-abered that all these MSS. are in India 
and that to these hare to be added the MSS. existing in the 
several European Libraries (whose number ealeulated by books 
comes to about three hundred.) 
The figures quoted азоуе would serve to bring before us one 
aspect of the Mahabharata question in its proper immensity and 
diversity,—I mean the question of the manuscript material бо be. 
dealt with. Many ot tuese MSS, may be mere copies and exactly 
alike and so could safelr be left aside, but before we can do this, 
we must have at least, examined them and satisfied ourselves 
regarding their nature Under these circumstances and with 
proper safeguards, a orceess of selection from each of the recen- 
sions may not be at variance with the r-gid requirements of a 
scientific edition. In any case however, this question of the 
immensity of the manuscript material must be encountered at the 
- very threshold of our labours, and a satiefactory solution of the 
problem arrived at in tLe begianing. Advice from authoritative 
quarters is earnestly ts be desired in this matter. While on 
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this subject of the existing MSS. of the epic, reference may as 
well be made to another of our difficulties: viz. that of securing 
the MSS. themselves or copies and collations of MSS. existing in 
the different libraries of Europe. Surely ihé learned Librarian of 
one of the most important of those libraries would be in a position 
to advise us how best to deal with those ir. his charge as algo those 
known to exist in the different Continental libraries, 


* * | * 
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It may now be naturally asked as to whether the work which 
we have so far been able to accomplish can form the basis of any 
sound and reasonable conclusions, tentative or otherwise, or 
whether it is simply a matter of wearily collating and comparing 
one MS. after another, without any new light being thrown on 
the numerous problems arising out of tae present text of our 
ancient epic. The answer to this question is, as I hope to be 
able to make clear immediately below, full of great promises 
and encouragement. To begin with, it may be said that one 
need have no hesitation in categorically assersing that our 
“MS. evidence—and it is по small or insufficient one—discounten- 
ances the suspicion that after all there may be no definitive text 
ofthe Mbh. as such, and that each MS may contain a variant 
text of the epic There is a definitive text of the Mbh., though 
indeed this.text has received vast accretions. And this. must 
generally be regarded as true not only as between the MSS, of 
one recension only, but also as between one recension and another. 

In order to realise the full significances of the results issuing 
from the work we have so far put in, it is recessary to call back 
to our mind our present position and our mental attitude with 
regard tó the current text of the Mbh. It is in short this:— 
(1) In the first place we feel that in many places the text has 
become corrupt; individual readings as they stand at present in 
our printed text give no good sense and even no sense at all, 
(2) And then, secondly, we feel that almost in every Adhyiya of 
the text, there have been interpolated lines and passages, and 
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in some places, even whole Adhy&yas. (3) Then there are also 
repetitions and transpositions of passages, the former being some- 
times in the same book and sometimes in different books. Our 
attitude towards the № bh. text is therefore one of dissatisfaction, 
suspicion, and protestirg submission.. This is of course due to 
the conditions in which our present texts were published. And the 
prevailing confusion is aeightened when cne turns to the different 
realities of the text itself. Fortunately for one aspect of the 
Mbh. text criticism, tae work has a detailed table of contents 
added on to it in the second Adhyaya ofthe Adiparvan, and the first 
Adhyaya of that book which seems to be older of the two, is also of 
historically great 1110008106 in retracing the earlier history ‘of 
the text. The statements in this second Adh. tell us what the 
number of Adhyayas ard the total number of verses are for each 
of the eighteen books ог the epic separately (and in this matter 
differ from the statemeat of the sister epic Ramayana, which 
enumerates in its Balekanda, 4th sarga,v 2 ff. the total num- 
ber of the sargas in all tae books together and the total numberof 
verses of the whole poen.) Now confining our attention to the 
Mbh. only, we find tc oar bewilderment that the statements of 
the poem itself as founc in our table of contents mostly disagree 
with the text as printed? We cannot now ignore the fact that 
these tables of contents also partake of the common distrust 
regarding the authenticty of the Mbh. text in general. Bearing 
this disqualification cf tneirs in mind, it must generally be admit- 
ted that this statement is а very valuable critical means, [ would 
even say, a means of the aighest importance, and also of great anti- 
quity in settling the ext :rnal form and the extent of the poem, in as 
satisfactory a manner a: is possible under the circumstances. It 
is of course well known to the Mahabharata students that Bühler 
long ago succeeded in e: tablishing the acquaintance of Kumarila 
(cirea 700 A, D.) with “he first and the second Adhyayas of the | 


v 1 Compare for instanc the comparative table printed at the end in 
Jacobi's Das Mahabharata or more recently in О, V. Vaidya’s Marathi 
Upsamhara, or his MaAabA3rata: a Criticism. 
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. Adiparvan (i.e. with the Anukramanikadhyaya and the Parvasan- 
grahaparvan, the two tables of contents with which wé are imme- 
diately concerned. [Btihler, Contributions to the History of the 
Mbh. 1892, р. 9 and p. 20 ff. .] 

Now, the next factor in the Mbh. text question is this:— We 
have printed texts which diverge widely—and sometimes wildly 
too—fiom the statements of the  Parvasangrahsparvan. То 
take concrete instances: our present Parvasangrahüdhyüya 
in both the Nagari and, the Southern recensions says that 
in the ease of the Sabhaparvan, the total no. of Adhydyas is 
seventr-eight and the number of vv. 2511. The Nagari texts 
have eighty-one Adhyáyas and 2710 vv, The Kumbhakonum text 
as reprasentative of the Southern recension has 103 Adhs. and 
4367 vv. 11 ought to be emphasised in passing that this Kumbha- 
konum edition (— K) has to be regarded as a faithful representation 
of the Southern recension. In tlie case of the Sabha and the Viráta 
parvans, its utility as a yery reliable Southern text of the Mbh. 
can be easily established by comparing that edition with what 
European scholars! had said and written on independent grounds 
about taese two parvans in the Southern recension even before 
K appeared. To take one more instance only to show our critical 
positio. Our present: Parvasahgrahádhyüya text in Nagari 
and Scuthern recensions lays down 67 Adhs, and 2050 vv. for 
the Virdta. As against this, our Nágari editions have 71 Adhs. 
and 2274 verses in G. К. and 2881 verses in C., and the Southern 
Kumbbakonum edition has 78 Adhs. and 8494 vv. We rightly 
stand aghast and are justifiably confused in,the presence of such 
a state of things:—In the case of Sabha, the number of Adhs. and . 
vv. has increased by 3 and 200 on the- presen; evidence of Nagari · 
s texts, and on that of the south by 25 Adhs. and 1856 vv, In the case 
of Viráta, the increase is of 4 adh, and 224 vv, in the Nàgari, and 
11 Adhs. and 1444 vv. in the southern editions. Can this almost 


1 W-nternitz in Verhandlungen of the Thirteenth Oriental Congress, 
(1902) р. 30, Die Sabhaparvan іп Südindischen Rezension; and Lüders 
in his Grantha Recension des Mahabhárata (1901), passim, 
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painful situation be relieved ? On behalf of this Institute and 

the Mahabharata Oommittee, it can be claimed that a very pro- 

mising yes can be given to this question, and this in the following 

way :— ЖЕ ; 

The text of the statement іп the Parvasahgraha regarding the 

` number of the Adhs, and the vv. is collated from independent 

MSS. and can be after scrutiny fixed as amounting to 67 adhs, and 

2050 vv. for the Virata (as in the present Nagari and Southern 

texts of I, 2.) the only variations found being पञ्चशतानि in two of 
our MSS, instead of पञ्चाशदेव g. Тһе Іафбет is the reading of what 

might be regarded as our best MSS,; and so we may regard 67 

adhs, and 2050 vy. as the verified and well-attested traditional 

number, In the case of the Parvasangraha statement regarding 

the numbers of the Sabhüparvan, our best MSS. warrant us. in 

regarding 72 (instead of seventy-eight) as the certified traditional 

number of the Adhyayas, and 2511 as that of the verses. In the 

ease of these two parvans at least the corrected standard. 
should be:— ` 


ADHYAYAS . "VERSES 
Sabhà : 72 and 2511 
Virata 67 | 2050 
^- asagainst the present Parvasangraha statement 
~ Sabha, .UTMS and 2511 
Virāta 67 | 2050 
and as against the Nágari printed texts 
Sabha ‘ 81 2710 
Virata 72 and 2274 of G, K, 
: i | or 2881 of C. 


-Now with regard to the Virátaparvan when the collation work was 
finished, a paper was submitted to the Mbh. Committee containing 
a statement, summing up the results. The statement showed 
that excluding, 146. without taking any account of, accidental 
omissions and omissions caused by Haplography or other external 
reasons, as many as 214 verses, belonging to the different Adhs. 
are found wanting in a group of four independent Nigari MSS, and 
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that the same group of MSS. preserves an arrangement! of the 
Adhyayas, which by fusion reduces their number and brings it 
down to the well-attested statement in the matter, viz. 61. 
The Nagai Ө. K. edition has in all 2274 vv. for the Virataparvan: if 
we deduct the 214 vv. which are absent in these our best and old- 
est MSS. we arrive at 2060 vv. as remaining, which is just too much 
by ten over our certified number of vy., and it is certain that these 
ten vy. could also be omitted.in the final rewriting of the text, as 
single lines have not been included in the two hundred and fourteen 
verses referred to above, and the numbering of the verses in G. K. 
is at places uncertain and misleading. In the case of each one of 
these 214 vv. any one can satisfy himself that they can safely “be 
omitted from the text without breaking the context, and excep- 
tional arguments would be required to prove, after the discovery 
of this MS. evidence, discrediting their existence in any critical 
text, that they should still be regarded as an integral part of the 
original text. An exact approximation to the true traditional ` 
number, viz. 67 adh. and 2050 vv, may therefore be confidently 
expected in the case of the Virátaparvan. 

Equally encouraging has been the result of a similar investiga- 
tion of the Sabháparvan. Taking 72 adhys. and 2511 vv. as the 
brue norm, the first problem is to explain the present Nagari 81 
adhys. and 2710 vv. I submit to-day a statement? of the vv. of this 
parvan, Adh. by Adh. which are found wanting in a group of our 
MSS. The vv. which thus fall away on manuscriptional evidence 
are about 200. In no single case, can it be urged that the omission 
was accidental or due to the usual clerical and external causes. 
All such cases have been rigourously excluded in this as in the 
other parvàn. And so in the case of the Sabhüparvan too we may 
claim to have made an exact approximation to the traditional 
number, It ought tobe emphasised that in no case can these 
results be called a-frantic attempt to cut down the text to апу 


t Printed at the end of this paper. 
2 Printed at the end of this paper. 
10 i : 
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arbitary standard,or ६ forceful approximation to à self-imposed 
limit: the Parvasangraaa is no such thing. Subjective standards 
. even if they are to be tolerated in such matters seem thus to 
become doubly superfluous in judging of suspected interpolations. 
in our text, It may таг too much time to treat of every case of the 
omissions in the Sabl&parvan. Suffice it to mention that'among 
the omissions are the fc lowing: one who-e Adh. viz, G. K. 46 which 
treats of the sudden appearance of Vyàsa at Yudhisthira’s court 
after the Rajasüya is over, when the latter at once asks him after the 
customary worship the meaning of evil omens and Vyasa tells him 
that the omens mean tte सवेक्षन्नविनाश at the end of thirteen years. 
The Adh. is set im between the narration of the doings 
of Duryodhana in Yudhisthira’s court. To our delight we 
also find that ‘the whole of this Adh. is wanting in the 
Kashmir Saradà MS. of the Sabhàpzrvan referred ‘to above, 
and that other omissions discovered in our present Nigari 
MSS. of this parvan are being supported by corresponding 

omissions in the Sidi MS. where it has been consulted 
| Finally the evidence sf this group of MSS. makes the total 
No. of Adhs. 72 (as against the present 81), the former 
number being what is varranted by the best MSS. of this parvan. 
On a former occasion ( ABI. Vol I, p. 145 1), I had pointed out 
the omissions occurring 3n the text of these MSS. as compared with 
our current text of this parvan. Most of these omissions are now 
discovered to occur in the Sarada MS. of this parvan. This MS 
also does not contain tke catalogue of Nirada’s attributes referred 
to in the above paper (p. 151). When we now remember that 
these MSS. are in other respects a safe guide ( as in the matter of 
the total nnmber of adi yáyas and verses) we can certainly hope 
for.a satisfactory settlement of many of the Mahabharata text 
problems 

Another significant cision is G. K. П, 68.40.45. These vv. 
contain the implications of Draupadi addressed to Krsna to 
come and relieve her from her distressing situation. They contain 
' such epithets as गोपीज्नाप्रिय, त्रजनाथ and epithets which identify 
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Krsna with the lord of the universe. The happy conjecture regard- 
ing the interpolated nature of this passage made by Farquhar in his 
quite recently published book Outlines of the Religious Litera- 
ture of India. (p. 100, fn 6) is thus borne out by MS. evidence. 
The third parvan with which we have pertly busied ourselves in 
the Adiparvan. As stated above, we have before us the collation 
of the first two Adhys, from six independent MSS., and here also 
there is something interesting and almost new to learn, ` Of course, 
it ought to be remembered that we are dealing with the text of 
the first two Adhyayas only, One of the greatest surprises to the 
present writer at least hes been that the Ganega episode in the 
first Adh. of this parvan (vv. 55-94, inclusive) which Winternitz 
long ago had proved to be partially wanting in a South-Indian 
MS. and therefore as being probably a later addition to the text, 
is now discovered to be wanting in its entirety in three Nagari 
MSS. also, and in one MS. it comes to be incorporated later (after 
evidently comparing with some other MS. containing that 
episode) as the writer distinctly says where the text commences 
that there is अत्र नवीन शोधपत्रं and begins on a new page. 
(For Winternitz on the Ganega episode, see IA, 1898 
p. 72 Ё. Winternitz's MS. contains the #gm-episode but not the 
Ganesa ; our MSS. omit both the incidents.) Though the history 
of the Ganega cult and more especially Lis being Vyasa’s scribe 
thus gain in interest and importance, and though Bühler in reply 
to Winternitz had argued (in vain, as our new evidence now 
shows) that the Ganega episode was referred to by Al-beruni in 
his account of the Mbh. (Sacchau’s Alberunt's India, Trübner's 
Oriental Series, English Trans. 1914, p. 134), we may lay the 
question aside and see what bearing the omission of the story has on 
„our Mbh. question. Well, to begin with, ib appears that we have 
lo give the go-by to the hypothesis of an original nucleus of the 
Mbh. of 8800 vv. as laid down by Macdonell and Weber, If closely 
नि) `ued these 8800 vv. turn out to be the puzzles or diffieult 
X "mposed by Vyasa with the object of giving a breathing 
› say, to Ganega (and also to himself), the previous 
Ве = : š 
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` stipulation between -he two veing that ihe elephant-trunked 
“God was to write n-thing the meaning of which he did not 
understand: and so waile the deity stopped to grasp the meaning 
of the puzzles, Vyas also found time to compose additional 
verses. In the seconc place the non-authenticity of the passage 
necessitates that no reliance can be piaced on,and no sound 
conclusions ean be dzawn from the enumeration (and also the 
' non-eriumeration) of tae different parvans of the epic in v.v. 87 ff. 
`of this Adh., as was formerly done te.g. by Hopkins in AJP, 
` Vol. XX p. 5). These verses contain the metaphor of.the 
` Bharata-tree, and. mention its seed, root, branches, &e., бос, If 
the hypothesis of a 3800 verses-Mbh. goes away, we are left 
with a Bharata and = Mahabharata of 24,000, and a Satasahasri 
verses, the two works being wkat are referred to by Asvalàyana. 


* БА + 


5 Ihave now done ore part of my work.* I am conscious that in 
` the preceding notes which I have placed before this meeting 
` no reference has been made to other and equally impor- 
tant aspects of our work. Numerous better readings and 

a purer text where tls present readings and passages are found 
| to be corrupt are slow y being discovered : palpable repetitions in 

the text are vanishing on the evidence of MSS., and in general 
` the whole outlook for + restoration of the Mbh. text seems bright 
and promising. . | 

Тһеге are many o her questions of a general nature which 
iv would have been 4. pleasure to refer to here. For instance, 
there is the question १ the restoration of the archetype of a work 
which is the ultimate object of all critical labours: then there is, 
the question of different recensions of our poem and the essenty 
conditions which mus- be satisfied before a recension is postul 
‘ed, With regard to he former of these two questions, we Sham 
have, as it appears, tc distinguish between classical works (such 
“ав for instance Kalid.sa’s Sakuntalu) and works like the Mbh., 
the Ramayana, and the Pur&nss. In the case of the former, the 
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work is launched on th> world as the finished and written 
product ofa single author. But in the latter case, the works and 
their contents must be sipposed to have continued long in the 
memory and the mouths cf particular persons, and, when the art 
of writing came into grester vogue, to have been committed to 
writing, but not by all persons able to recite them coming together 
and sitting at a round table to make one whole of the different 
pieces and agreeing to- fcllow one particular line of reading; but 
by different persons in»lifferent parts of the country putting 
them down as best as they knew. Under these conditions the work 
starts on its further existence in different forms, Of course this 
is not a new argument. ‘This process has been recognized as 
valid in such cases by Jacobi (in his Raém@yana, p. 8) with 
a egard to the growth of taat epic. : - 
^ ¥ "^w the treatment of sich questions would take us all beyond 
~e at our disposal, and I shall finish by briefly summarizing 
ideas suggested by the Javanese version of the Viràta- 
| Uhese had formed the subject of a paper read before 
vur Vommibtee about a month ago, and tney are here alluded to 
-because it is felt that we have secured a valuable proof regarding 
‘the degrée of reliabilisy, and the age of the line of the 
Nagari MSS. and. of the Kashmir recension, the result of the 
examination and collatian of which has been indicated’ above. 


ON THE JAVANESE VERSION OF THE VIRATAPARVAN. 


One of the most valusble pieces of testimonia enabling us vo 
judge and decide about the text of the Mbh. is the Javanese 
translation of the epic efkected about 1000 A.D., and the following 
observations have been suggested by a comparison and study of 
the Javanese version of the Virátaparvan, As regards the 
Javanese version of the Virataparvan, 15 is of course known that 
the whole of that version has been edited by Dr. H. H. Juynboll in 
1912 from nine MSS, (henceforward designated by J.) The peculi- 
arity of this version, aid considered from our point of view, & 
very valuable and almost unique advantage of this version is 
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that though the story has been preponderatingly given in the 
old Kavi language, stilla large number of original verses or single 
lines ог half lines are quoted very often, and in the prose narration 
itself, Sanskrit words .nd phrases recur very frequently. This 
together with the airi offered by proper nouns, which have 
remained intact in tke translation, enables one, even though 
` unfamiliar with the Kavi dialect, to compare the march of the 
story itself, and, what s more pertinenb to our present purpose, 
to compare the condivi:n, in which the text of some verses a$ 
least was at an exactly ascertained date in that far-off land 

There have been preserved thus in tne Javanese recension 
about 130 (one hundred and thirty) quotations, These consist 
of whole verses and in = few cases of single lines and of half lines. 
The learned editor of tLat work has also added notes pointing out 
. the corresponding passages from the Sanskrit text, the edition 
he used being the elitio princeps (Calcutta, 1884-89= 0). 
In a few cases, the Sanskrit passages in J. do not agree quite 
verbally, but the resem »lance in sense is too plain to be mistaken, 
which also Dr. Juynbcl! has pointed out. In about 100 cases 
the verses have been ‘hus already identified. In about thirty 
cases however, the Saus rit verses quoted in J, have not been found 
in C., and the editor һа. had in each case to append a foot-note to 
the effect that the perticular verse or line is wanting in the 
Sanskrit text, i.e. in oar C. It is these unidentified verses or 
lines which have formad the basis of шу observations offered 
below. If these observations are correct, we shall have satis- 
factorily revealed to us зп important, риз up to now dark, chapter 
in the history of the Mahabharata text, as already said 

The Javanese Virataparvan is a unicue work in this respect 
also that-it bears and Газ preserved the exact year in which it | 
was translated into the old Kavi language ( see Dr. Juynboll's 
Voorrede, p. 8 and footnote 6 on p. 97 of the text.) The year 
in which the Sanskrit Virátaparvan was translated into the Kavi 
language is thus on tle statements of the translator himself, 
Saka 918-996 A.D. Other parts of the Mahabharata seein to 
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have been translated at about the same time (cf, Weber. His. of 
Sk. Lit, p. 818): other scholars take the event a century later 
(ef, Labberton, JRAS,, 1918, p. 4, in speaking of the Javanese 
Adiparvan;. Al she same this date (1000 A.D.) when the 
Javanese trauslation of the Virátaparva was executed, can be 
turned to good purposes in determining the earlier stages in 
the formation, or more correctly in the corruption, of the text 
of the Mahabharata, 

I now pass to the consideration of some of the 
verses and lines in J ‘which its editor could not trace or 
identify in the Nàgari C. I may at once begin by saying that 
(a) Most of the passages which remain unidentified in J have 
now been found to exist in the Southern recension as embodied | 
in the Kumbhakonum edition (=K), and also that (0) most of 
the passages in J which were already identified in C (and 
therefore in G. K. also) are also to be found in K, though in a 
slightly different form and (e) there are a very few cases where 
the vv, in J cannot be found either in K or N (G, K and C). 

To illustrate these statements in order:— 

(1) J, p. 21, has the verse. 
मातलिरेव देवपतेः 1 
दशरथनृपते सुमन्त्रो यन्ता ॥ 
सोह इव जामदग्न्यस्य | 
तथा च ते शिक्षयिध्याम्यश्वान्‌ ॥ 
This verse, the foot-note bells us, is Wanting in the Skr. text: yes, 
but only in the Nagari texts. It is found almost verbatim in 
K. IV. 12, 11 reading in second line सुमन्त्रु इव यन्ता, सुमह for सोह in 
third & एव for x in fourth( =Liiders Grantha Recension, 11, 11 
reading the third line as सुद्दोत्न इब जमदसे: |! and the metre is made 
regular.) 
(2) J. р. 22 опе whole verse, 
आगतं USAT कृत्स्ने भूसुवमण्डले । 
सिंइव्याघ्रगजावापि क्रीडन्ति विद्धि quos ॥ 
nob іп Nàgari Edas. but is to-be had in our K. (IV. 15, 22) with 
slight variations bub regular metre. | 
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(8) J. p..29 one vhole verse 
| केचित्याशसन्‌ ci वधू केचित्‌ निन्दति कौचकम 1 
कोचत निन्दांन्त विराट काचद दवा + od नरा: ॥ 
a verse not in Nagad, but in K. (IV. 21, 81) with variation 
and regular metre. 
(4) J. p. 81 
भवे कुण्डन्न вече ग्रीवाबद्धा जले pu 
विषम्‌ आलोड्य पास्यामि प्रवेक्ष्याम्यथवानलम्‌ ॥ 
is found in K (22. 40). The words भवे айта, are however meaning- 
less & K has instead aen चेन्न. Perhaps J has drawn on the words 
from the preceding v тве which in K is आमिकुण्डातू समुदूभूता We. 
This statement with slicht variations is repeated thrice in K. In N, 
where it occurs only псе, bt becomes a? with मा कीचक qai गमम्‌ 
as.a®, & the second lins 18 श्रेयो हि मरणं ag भीमसेन qaraq: 
(5) (J. p; 31) अन्नाङ्गच भेत्स्यामि not in N, but is in K, 22. 41 
with ap for a 
(6) The line ав ag awa etc. (J р. 49) K. 35, 13 
(7) The passage नासोहे ते भविष्यामि पव्यमासानुकम्पयम्‌ not in 
N but appears in K as प्यामि ч मासनुकम्प्या 
(8) The passage ajalga ते दासाः पण qq च देवने। 
अनाथान्‌ दु:खितानू ete 
„ ल्यक्ताञ्जान्‌ Rama चेव eic. (J. р. 82) 
occurs in K, 68, 4 ff. 
प्राणानन्तमनोया तान्‌ प्रयाचिष्यामहे वयन्‌ । 
яй चाजुन ते बसा: ह्यचुरक्ष्याः HNE : ॥ 
अनाथान्‌ ghana दीनान्‌ FU वृद्धान्‌ पराजितान्‌ | 
ташып, Prema яаж Ражаа. ॥ 
(9) J. p. 86 दिष्ट्या ग निर्जिताः गावः कुरवश्च पराजिताः etc. = K 70. 2] 
` but nothing to correspcad to the scene in Nagari 
(10) J. p. 88 पूजनीय भवेद्यश्च = £72. 16 not in N however, 
(11) J. p. 90 तस्मे दास्यामि ete. =? K 78, 64. | 
`(12) J, p. 92 azau: ete, =K. 74, 18, 19 (generally) । 


r 
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(18) J. p. 94 अपि ag; ete. K. 77. 2. 
(14) J.,, अतिविश्वासदा =? K. 77.8. 
(15) J. p. 96. पारे digg =K. 78. 27. 
Illustrations of b and 8 above 
(1) The verse contain ng Vir&ta's question & Yudhisthira's 
reply (J. p. 17) agree mor» with Nagari texts than with K.’ In 
this last the sentences have been spread out over á number of vv. 
showing a furbher stage of additions. | 
(2) So also the v. SEE मुख तस्याः (J. р. 19) has no counter- 
part in K. It is not to be found in the Nagari texts too. 
(8) 4, p 27 (तपोयज्ञ साधयन्ती) has only a general resem- · 
blance.in N. & K., being repeated twice in N. (15. 18. and 16. 6.) 
but occurring only once in K ( 18. 55 ) 
(3 a) J. p. 32 qui सोपशासनमू not to ve found in K. 
(4) J, p. 84 last four lines a little transformed in K (924. 
45 ff) but preserved with sddition of a line in the J form in 
Nagar, | 
(5) J. p. 35. The v. does not occur cither in K or N'at the 
place indicated but at а different place & in а difierent form. 
(6) (J, 45) The two v7. on Dandaniti are not in K either. 
(7) J. p. 97 एवं रथोद्भवागारे or not in K either. 

. It may. be added that there is one case found in this parvan, 
where the verse or line exists in J & Nagari printed texts but ` 
has been found wanting in К. It is J, p. 19 last line सेरन्यी g 
भुजिष्यास्मि etc. which remains in tact in N & J but is turned into 
सेरन्ध्री नाम में जातिवैन्यमूलफलाघना in K, The other case where K has 
preserved a verse asin J & N. but in a very amplified, & 
diluted form has been referred to above 

It would thus be seen taat. most, though not indeed all, of the 
passages which remained unidentified on the basis of the Nagari 
text of the Mbh. can now 5e identified in the Southern recension 
of the еріс: My object in drawing your attention to this fact is ` 
not to-day however merely critical, i.e, to show whether the 
passages agree in their readings and in their sequence, фе, In 

11 I 
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this aspect of theirs, they are extremely valuable, and any future 
editor of the Vir&tapa van and indeed cf all parvans, where these 
have been fortunately preserved for usin their Javanese garb,— 
will have to utilize tkis invaluable aid to its utmost capacity. 
But my purpose to-day is something diiferent.—It is this. 

We know it now as en indisputable fact that the Virütaparvan 
was translated into Jawanese in 1000 AD. ‘The identification of 
these striking vv. frcm J which has been attempted above 
makes ib very probabie—nay almost certain—that it was the 
Southerü Recension o` the Mbh, that the Javanese translator 
had before him. Otlerwise how are we to account for the 
fact that the translator has quoted a number of verses which are 
altogether absent from our Хадаг printed texts—and as we are 
now enabled to see ir a large number of Nagari MSS. too— 
‘these particular verse: being found preserved intact in the 
Southern Recension cnly? This conclusion is therefore in- 
evitable that the Vir&t:parvan that was taken over to Java was 
the Virata not of the Nagari Recension but of the Southern 
Recension, and also thas the epic that went over to Java was of 
the Southern Recensior. 

The question has ойн n been raised before as to what recension 
of the Mbh. was taken over to Java (See JRAS. 1913, p. 22). 
Labberton whom I have referred to abcve regarded this as still 
an open question then, though he did aot agree with the view 
that the Mbh.. might Lave been taken over in its Kashmir or 
at least North Western recension. This writer had himself 
offered an examinatior of the Javanese Sakuntala episode and 
of the geneological cha) ters from the Adiparvan, but it seems to 
me that his examiration did not lead to any definite 
results, because the Sakuntala episode contains very few 
verses quoted from tle original, these latter being.by their 
very nature more to se relied upon than mere stray words 
_ Such as कामशर, क्रोध, सिद्धिमन्त्र So. f 
~ This question of recensicns is also intimately connected with 
the question as to fom what part of India—Northern or 


1 
> 
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Soubhern—did the migration to Java take place. I merely 
refer to this question here and to the question of the date of the 
migration. These questions do not seem to have advanced nearer 
solution than where they were in 1887 (see R. G. Bhandarkar, 
JBBRAS. Vol. 17, A Sk, Inscription from Central Java). 
It appears that the migration took place from both the parts 
of India. The peninsula of Cambodia, from where we have 
an inscription (dated.C. 600 A.D.) stating that copies of the 
Mbh. and Ramayana and of an unnamed Purana were presented 
to a temple and arrangements made for their daily recitation 
in perpetuity, was colonised by emigrants from South India, 
as the inseriptions.in that Colony are in South Indian characters 
(Bühler, Contributions to the History of the Mbh, p. 253 
Bhandarkar l.c.) : 

Be this as it may, it follows from the evidence of the Javanese 
Virátaparvan, that it was its South Indian recension that was 
translated in 1000 A.D. Other important conclusions can now be 
drawn. (1) The present inflated Southern Recension was already 
in existence before 1000 A.D. This recension contains passages 
and presumably adhyàyas unknown in Northern texts and MSS. 
(2) This southern recension has since then even undergone a 
few modifications and additions. Thus in the scene concerning 
Yudhisthira’s appearance at the court. These two stages might 
provisionally be designated as S! and 82, 

-What is the relation of our Nagari texts and MSS. as between 
themselves? Here an interesting . and, important question 
confronts us. I begin by giving a concrete instance. Take 
G. K. IV 14, vv. 12 to 31, a group of twenty vv. These occur 
~ in G. K., О. and some'of our Хадаг MSS., but are absent from 
4 of our MSS. 1, 6, 8, 10. They are a group of verses contain- 
ing erotic matter, addressed by Kicaka to Draupadi, and 
are inserted between verses in a different metre, They 
also contain such rhetoric as आत्मप्रदानवर्षेण सम्भोगाम्भोधरेणच 486. 
(vv. 25, 26 ff). These vv. were, apart from the. MSS. 
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evidence now forthcon ing, already suspeoted to be late additions 
(compare Hopkins, Grzat Epic p. 206) ; 

It may also be added that at least 2 ту, of this group are now 
discovered to exist with almost full verbal agreement in the 


sister epic (Вйтбуала of the C Recension III 46.17 to 23° 


=Mbh. G.K. IV 14..2-20) and that the two passages here 
' indicated have a very general resemblance in their phraseology. 
Our position is ther-fore this :—J, Nágari and Southern agree 
in having a particular passage; however a ‘group of independent 
MSS. has not this passage. ‘As we. cannot presume that this 
passage must have been omitted purposefully in these MSS., 
it is evident that the MSS, which have not this passage belong 
to a line of the text adition earlier and also purer than J. 
‘which bears evidence бэ the existence of shis passage in its body 
and whose date we knw for certain to be 1000 A.D 
"The same thing caa be expressed in another way. In the 
Northern recension it.elf there are two lines of the text trans- 


mission : опе is the lower one гергевепбес by our present printed ' 


texts: which I would cesignate N?; the cther represented by our , 


grouo of four MSS. whose collation we have before us 
=N?. The difference between these two traditions is again 
mainly .one of additicnal verses: ie. scme MSS. do not have 
(and these MSS. are 80:16 of the oldest we possess) verses which 
we have first (1) in oar printed Nagari texts, then (2) in the 
Southern Recension ard (8) in the J recension. It is therefore 
clear that the process cf adding up versea must have begun very 
much before 1000 A.L., the date of J., since J shows verses 
common in the: Southe-n Recension, but absent from our Nagari 
texts. The order of the text therefore .becomes* ,N!, N? 


+ NI, = № N° +` SI eO, 87 + SI-S I pass by ‘the, 
question as to where originated the verses in- N? and SY” 


which -are to be regcrded as. additions as compared to М! 
whether in the North cr in the South, and then found their way 
into the other. Ifnow the date of S! be 1000A,D., what should be 


` ж N= Northern, S=Soutnern, I=Interpolatioas. 


. 
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the approximate date of № and of N? We must remember that 
S! has verses which N? has not, but all the same it was completed 
by about 1000 A.D. Allowing two to three hundred years 
for S! being formed out of the material of N?, the lowest limit of 
N* comes to about 700 to 800 A.D., and postulating 8 similar 
period for N? being developed out of N!, we arrive at about 
500 A.D. as the period of the text of the Mbh. as preserved in 
our present MSS, N!, | 

To sum up, all this means that the text as directly preserved 
in one line of its transmission, ie. in one group of the 
Manuseripts themselves goes back to at least 500 A.D, I menn 
the authenticity of the text of the class of MSS. vo which some 
of those here utilized belong, can be taken back to this period, 
and that the text preserved in them may be taken as faithful 
for that period at least, and to have been: transmitted without 
much accretion setting in. Four successive stages can also be 
postulated in the growth of the text, designated here as 
М, №, S! апа 82, N! being what is preserved in the class,of 
MSS. belonging to the Rajputana and Gujrat side (ie, pure 
Northern Recension), N° being that added text which our present 
printed Nagari editions give us, S! being that highly inflated text 
which is vouched for by the Mediaeal Javanese Mbh, and S? 
being what our present K give us. І may add that the Nagari 
MSS. which we have collated (about 30 in all) do not till now 
quite decisively warrant us to absolutely postulate N’, i.e. a 
Nágari text longer and more inflated than N?, and also differing 
from S! or S?, Evidence accumulates to enable us to lay down 
as the dates of the approximate formation of the successive 
strata, A.D, 500, 750, 1000, and lastly 1000 +. 
`` I have only one more point to urge in this connection before 
I finish. If the line of argumentation here followed is sound 
and such as stands to reason, and, if the MSS. tradition which 
has been discovered. in the case of three parvans at least is the 
correct one, (and the correctness of the tradition rests on the 
fact of the number of vy. and the number of Adhys. approaching 
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almost closely to those mentioned in the Parvasamyrahaparvan), 
and if the tradition reverts on independent grounds, to e, 500 
A,D., we approach, in the history of the Mbh. text, a period not far 
removed from the time, when the existence of the Parvasamgraha- 
parvan itself is also vouchsafed for by other independent 
testimony, and we are in a position to say that we are thus 
gradually recedirg in the history of tke Mbh. text to a period 
when it must have received its last form and come to be recognized 
in inscriptions as a gaaei work. This Parvasaigrahaparvan. 
is in itself one of the latest parts of the Mbh. (cf.. Hopkins, 
G.H., p. 398). But the word latest need not startle us. 
Hopkins says it must have been added on between the 2nd and 
3rd centuries A.D. | 

The Parvasamgrahaparvan thus becomes, in the last resort, the 
final controlling factor, the sheet-anchor, in the restoration of 
the externals of the Mbh. ‘text. Beyond that it is simply the 
Bharata and the Mahabharata cf the Ascalfyana Grhya Sūtra! 
: —of the twenty-four thousand and hundred thousand vv, respec- 
tively, as is also referred to in the first adh of the Mbh, as the 
चतुर्विशंतिसाइस्री संहिता and the इद्‌ атчаны ठु Sisal पुम्यकर्मणा, 

Be this as it may, vo me at least it seems extremely gratifying 
that it has become possible to know of the existence of a purer 
line of Mbh. text tradition as evidenced by a small group of our 
MSS. reaching back to almost the beginning of the Christian 
era, and all honour to those causes which have set in 
motion the machinery for shedding this welcome light in the 
midst of the darkness, at least, the indistinctness that had 
enshrouded and still indeed largely covers the Mbh. problem. 

I have now done—It must not howevsr be supposed that we _ 
are unduly elated; least of all is the present writer. The difficul-- © 
ties in front of us and the work to be done are infinitely 
greater, and it is always better to look to what has still to be 


1 For the mention of the Mbh in this Sūtra, 886 the summary of the 
present writers paper on the subject in the volume of the Proceedings of 
the first Oriental Conferenze, Poona, 1920. : 
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accomplished than to what has been achieved. There is only one 
direction in which work has begun, I mean in the direction of the 
investigation of one recension only, the viz; Northern one, There is 
the whole field of Bengali MSS. untraversed, as also the still larger 
stock of MSS. of the-Southern Recension, and more MSS. of the 
Nagari recension need be still examined. Then there are the ` 
commentaries—and more especially the older of them. There are 
one or two places in the Virátaparvan at least, where the proper 
reading could only be restored on the evidence of an cld commenta- 
ry. And after all this is accomplished, there is every likelihood of 
an obstinate remainder of corrupt passages or readings being left. 
Emendation in such cases will have naturally to come into opera- 
tion and will then have its legitimate share with its proper limit 
and value. | | 

In order that the lead thus given here by what our Library 
contained, may carry us nearer the desired end, we must 'simulta- 
neously begin a systemat:e collation of the Bengali and other 
Northern MSS. and the Southern ones too. This is not possible 
with the limited funds at our disposal, and we earnestly hope that 
the visit of our distingnished guest may be the signal for still 
more funds being secured. and that before he leaves India, he 
may share with us the delight and the satisfaction of work being 
initiated in the other desired directions too. 


A Note on the total number of the Adhyayas 


in the Virataparvan. 


Wish regard to the Adhyayas of this Parvan the Parvasarigra. 
haparvan says अत्रापि परिसंख्याता अध्यायाः परमर्षिणा ü सप्तषष्टि रथो quii:. ... 
.ie. it recognizes sixty-seven adhyüyas for the Virata. The 
{асат editions present seventy-two adhyáyas; the Kumbha- 
bs has swollen toas many as 78 adhs. The Parvasaihgraha text 
ted above is found to be borne out by the evidence of the five 


MSS. of the Adiparvan rb present being collated by us, We 
may therefore regard ‘sixty-seven adhys, as a reliable ancient 
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enumeration: and this division of the Adhys. has been preserved 
in a number of MSS. as would be seen From the following :— 
Our MSS. 1. 6, 10 & a Bengali MS. altogether omit G. K. Adh: 6 
(Durg:stotra). | | | 
` 1, 6,8 9, and 11 make she present G. K. Adhs. 16 
aud 17 into one Adhyáya. | 
1, 6, 9, 11 similarly make up present G, K. Adhs. 
28 and 29 into one Adhyáya. ' 
All our MSS. except З make up G. K. adhs. 88 and 84 into one. 
" А except 3, 4, 7 make up G. K. adhs, 40 and 41 into 
one. . = 
MS. 1 makes up G. K. adh. 44 and 45 into one; 
(and from the very close affinity in text and other respects be- 
tween our MS. 1 and AS. 6, we may presume MS. 6 to have 
done the same thing; oaly unfortunately the folio of this MS. at 
this place is wanting. So much for combining Adhys. With 
regard to further splitt ng, our MSS. 1. 4s 6, 11 split. the present 
G. K. adhyáya 18 into “зуд adhy&yas at v. 18, We have therefore 
six adhyayas less and але adh, more to the present G. К. text: 
thus, 72—6+1=67 achyayas, the number enumerated by the 
Parvasamgraha and vell certified by the testimony of MSS. 
Clearly enough, therefore, the line of MSS. tradition which so 
strikingly corresponds o the Parvasamgraha statement must be 
regarded as ancient, pure aud reliable in so far аз the externals of 
the epic are concerned And, finally, any one can satisfy him- 
"self that the combining of iwo Adhyayas into one and the splitting 
. of the same into two, waich the MSS, skow do not offend against 
the march of events, or the general way of narration. 


The Adhyayas in the Sabhaparvan. 


` фе same phenomene viz. the number of the adhyayas in M 
MSS. agreeing with the statement of the Parvasarhgrahaparval™ 
and thus warranting us to stamp the current Nagari number as 
inflated and vitiated is yresented in an allied group of MSS. of the 
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Sabhàparvan. .. The present G. K. Parvasarhgraha says with 
regard to the number of Adhys, of this Parvan that they are 
seventy-eight : | 
अध्यायाः «саат तथा AA प्रसख्यया | Two of our MSS. of the 
Adiparvan read the latter part of the line ns gj चात्र संख्यया. (= 72) 
This latter enumeration is borne out by the evidence of a group 
of our MSS. of the Sabhárarvan itself, in the following manner:— 
Our MSS. 2, 5, 11 make G. K. Adhs 11 & 12 into one. 


» » 2,5,18,14 š » 2 18 & 19 " 

, ,, 193514, |, 95& 26 , | 
» » 1,2,14 omit 5 Adh, 46 altogether 
Sw 1,2,3,4,5, 11856 ,, Adhs 56 & 81 into one. 
» о» १, 2, 83, 5, 14 ,, 3s i 59&60 , ,, 

» » 1414 - 5 ” 03 564 , .,, 

» » 2,5 5 5 a 69 & 70 , ,, 
Е: pu I 79&80 , , 


The total No, of Adh: ezisting in our present Nagari editions of | 
the Sabhaparvan is 81. “Г however we cut off these nine Adhs., 
the total number remaining is (81--9--) 72. With a well-establi- 
shed Parvasamgraha therefore, and with a patient collation of 
more manuscriptional evidence—of the right sort, of course—we 
may certainly hope to get vid of textual and other accretions, It 
remains only to be added shat the Kashmirian recension of the 
Sübhàparvan fully bears out the omission of the one Adh. refer- 
red to and also generally corroborates the other arrangement, ie. | 
the merging together of she Adhyayas, as detailed above on the 


evidence of the N&gàri MSS. 
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цо. РРЕНЫН i. 
STATEMENT OF VZRSES IN THE VIRATAPARVAN FOUND 
TO BE VANTING IN CERTAIN MSS. 














ҮНЭГ ME Authority, 
Tn | (1) 
3 (1) | MSS. 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 
E | 
1 | 26a, 27a (1)| MSS. 1, 6, 8 ;eand also 8, 9, 10 in the case of 
© — the latter. 
. 1 
uji (1) | MSS. 3, 9, 10, 11 
1 
IV |6 (1) | MSS. 
9b (1) | MSS. 1, 4, 6, 6, 9, 10, 11 
19b ^ | MSS. 1, 6, 8, 1 
20, ४1 (2) | MSS. 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 
4 ° 
vii (1) | MSS. 1, 4, 6, 6, 9, 10, 11 
28 (1) | MSS. 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11 
2 
VI | 1 to 35 35) | MSS. 1, 6 
| 35 
VII | 10а (1) | MSS. 1,6 
X 
IX | 18 (1) | MSS. 1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11 
15 ` (1) | MSS. 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 
28 (1) | MSS. 1, 9, 4, 6, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 
E 
XI|11h. (1) | All MSS. except 8 and 7 
Ни 


XII | 16, 58 (1) | MSS. 5 and 11 
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STATEMENT OF VERSES, ЕТС:-сона. 


ar = 














perd Yanaq anne Authority, a 
XIII | 25 (1) | MSS. 1, 4, 6, 11 
| 45 . (1)| MSS. 1, 4, 6, 11 
2 . 
XIV | 3b, 4a. (1) | MSS. 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10 
12to31: (20)| MSS. 1, 6, 8, 10 А 
40 048 (9) | MSS. 1, 6, 8, 10 
54 . (1) | MSS. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 
31 КУ: 
XVI|6 (1) | MSS. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 11 
15, 16 (2) | MSS. 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 
18, 19 (2) | MSS. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 
38 . (1) | MSS. 1, 6, 8; 9, 10 
6 
XVIII | 21, 22, 283  (8)| MSS. 1, 6, 8, 10, 11 
30 (1) | MSS. 1, 6, 8, 10, 11 
4 Я 
ХІХ |3, 4 (2) | MSS. 1, 6, 8, 10 (versa 4) 
34 (1)| MSS. 6,11 - 
I Ë 
XXI | 15 . (1) | MSS. 1, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 
i 98b to 974 (9) | MSS. 1, 6, 8, 11 
50, 51 (2) | MSS. 6, 8, 10, 11 
i 12 . 
XXII | 45 ` (1 | अछ8, 6, 8 11 ~. > 
85, 36, 87 (3) | MSS. 1, 5, 6, 8, 10 
„93 (1) | MSS. all except 7 & 4 
ir "x B 
. —H|19 (1) | MSS. 1, 6, 7, 6, 10, 11 
20, (2) | MSS. 1, 6, 8, 10, 11 
» 3 
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STATEMENT OF VERSES, ETC.—vontd. 


105 





i 
Verses as in G. IC 
found wanting. 


Adügüya No. 


asin G. K. Authority, 








XVIII |7 (D | MSS. 1, 5, 8, 10 
| < | 
XXXIIL |990 +030 (S | MSS. 1,2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 11 _ 
з ' 
XXXIV |18b, c (12 | MSS. 1, 6. 8, Lu, 11 


XXXV |20, 214 (14| MSS. 1, z, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 


ХХХҮІ |1018 (4| Omitted :n all MSS. 


90 (L | Omitted in all MSS. 
e Р 
XXXVII|1to65 (5 | MSS. 1, €, 8, 9, 10, 11 


33 & 34 (2 | MSS. 1, 8, 9, 10, 11 


XXXVIII | 37 (1, | MSS. 1, 8, 10, 11 
49 (1* | MSS. 1, 8, 9, 10, 11 
(1 | MSS. 1, 6 


i т - 
с 





XXXIX |10. (7 MSS. 1, 2. 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11 
E 
XLI 17 (1| M&S. 1, 2 4,5. S, 10, 11 


da 


XLVI | 5b, ба MSS. 1, 8, 9, 10, 11 . 
E MSS. 1, 10.11. , 
! 93 MSS. 1, 10. 11 


Tr 
re 








Adhyaya No. 
as in G.K. 


XIII 


XIV 
XV 


XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 


XXI 


XXIY 


emer 
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: Appendix 1lI—contd. 
. STATEMENT SHOWING VERSES, ETU.—coned. 


Verses as in G.K. 
found to be 
wanting. 


45—48, 49a 
50, 51, 52a 


24 
26, 27 





8 es 

10—18 (nine 
verses) |. 

25b aes 


2—5 
8 


8b 
21—25 


lla 

150 

18 

22 

235, c 

83, 84, 35a 
49n 


5b, Ba 


“MSS. 1, 2, 5, 14 





Authority. 


MSS. 2, 5 
MSS. 2, 5 


MSS. 2,5 


MSS. 2, 5 
MSS. 2, 5 re 
MSS, 2, 5 


MSS. 2, 4, 5, 13 
MSS. 9, 4, 13 


MSS. 1, 8, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14 
MSS. 1, 2, 5 


MSS. 2, 5 
MSS. 9, 5 


MSS. 2, 5 
MSS. 9, 5 


MSS. 9 


MSS. 9, 6 
MSS. 9, 5 


MSS. 2,5 | 
MSS. 2, 5 (and 14 for verses ४1 99) 


+ 


MSS, 2, 5 
MSS. 1, 9, 4,5 


—< r 


, 


ae Ч AAT 


AE 
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Appendix il—cout4 
STATEMENT SHOWING VER ES, ETC —contd 





Adhy&ya No. Verges as in Ao i 





1 " 
asin G.K. ое | Authority. 
XXV | 115 ` .|М88.3,8 . 
XXVII | ei .. | MSS. 2,5 
XXXI | va ~. | MSS. 9, 5 : 
11b—20 .|MSS.2,5 ° 
28—30a a | MSS. 2,5 - 
81b .. | AIF MSS. 
` 38 ‚| MSS. 2, 5 
34a ~. | MSS. 2, 5 
н -.| MSS. 2,5 
: | 580 -. | MSS. 2, 5, 14 
XXVI | 10 ~. | MSS. 1, 2, 4,5 
11 -. | MSS, 2, 4, 5 
13—16 | MSS. 2, 5 
|23b - -. | MSS. 2,5 
XLI | 16 -. | MSS. 1, 9, 3, 4, 5, 04 
| 22a - -. | MSS. 1, 2, 3, 5, 14 
хи | нь 4. | MSS. 2. 3,5 
XLIV}10,11 . .. | MSS. 8, 8, 5 
15, 16 -.| MSS. 2, 3,5 
17, 18 -. | MSS. 1, 2, 3, 5 
| 19, 20,21  —.| MSS. 9,3,5. 
| 22६. -. | MSS. 2, 3, 5, 9, 11 
NEY [21b—25a .. | MSS. 2, 3, 5, 14 
34a -. | M88.2,5 š 
Bin a. | MSS. 1, 2, 5, 14 


XLVI | 1—38 (whels 
Adh) =. | MSS. 1, 9, 4 


XLVI | 4c, ба =. | MSS. 1, 2, 3, 5, 14 
Tb ` -.| MSS. 1, 2, 3, 5, 14 : ; e 
. š 110, ०. 12  ..|MSS.2 : ú 
А n : f 
ХТ | 2a, За ..| MSS. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 14 zl 
XLIX | 30 ..| MSS. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 14 


33b . MSS.2,5 
40 (with pars ef 
39) ... | MSS. 2, 5 
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Ap pendix II—conid. 
STATEMENT SEOWING VERSES, ETO.—conid. 











+ 
Adhyüya No, | Verses as in G.K. s 
ДЕ ан K. ranting Bs аан 
L : 27b, 28u . uss. 1, 2, 4, 5, 14 
| 85 | MSS: 2, 5 
LI 185, 19, 208 ...| MSS. 1, 2, 4, 5, 14 
| 21a 7... М85. 9,5 : 
33a | MSS. 9, 5 
Nl . | MSS. 9,5 
110 | MSS. 2, 5 у 
LVII | 270, 28 ..| MSS. 2, 5 
36b 2. | MBS, 2, 5 
LIX| 1,2,3 . ..|MS8$8.1,2,6 
‚| 15,16. we | MSS. 1, 2, 5 
LXII|1 «| MBS. 2, 5 
7b | | MSS. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 14 
° 1 
LXV | 86 «० | MSS. 2, 5 
ХҮП | 16, 17 ,.. | MSS. 2, 4, 5 
90 । ..] MSS. 2, 3, 5 
21 ae | MSS. 2, 4, 5, 14 
22 ` ..| MSS. 2, 5 
LXVIII | 41—45 ... | MSS. 1, 2, 4, 5, 14 
75 . | MSS. 2, 5 
82b | MSS. 1, 2, 5, 14 
LXXI | 31a .. M88.2,5 
33a .. MSS. 2, 5 
LXXHII|T .. MSS. 1,2, 3. 4. 5, 14 
LXXV | За ww MS8.1,9,5 
8) .. MSS. 2, 5 
X 9 .. MSS. 2,5 
LXXVI | 5 .. MSS. 1, 2, 5, 14 
(13 .. MSS. 1, 3, 5, 14 
116 .. MSS. 2, 5, 14 
| 988 . MSS. 2,5. 
LXXVIII | 7, 8 .. MSS. 2, 5 
168 ^ | MSS. 1, 2, 8, ६, 14 
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Adhyüya No. Verses as in G.K. 





. asin G.K. зааг . Authority. 
LXXX |1 .. | MSS. 1, 2, 8 5, 14 
94b, 25, 26. ... | MSS. 1, 2, 5, 14 
32 м. | MSS. 1, 2, 5, 14 
44 . д. | MSS. 1, 2, 5, 4, 5, 11, 14 
-| 46b s | MSS. 1, 2, 4, 5,74 
47b 48a — ..|MSS.1,2,5 
LXXXI | 18а t o. | MSS. 1, 2, 3, 5, 14 
20b, 21a — .. | MSS. 1, 2, 8, 5, 14 
38a “| MSS. 2 5 





Postscript :—With regard to she statements on page 173 f. 
it is interesting to add that the particular passage referred to is 
not. to be found in one Telugu and one Grantha MS. now being 
collated. Бу us. (N. E. U.) - . | 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
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‚Ми, VAIDYA'S DATE FOR KALIDASA | 
`K. G. SANKARA; TRIVANDRAM 


Mr. С. V. Vaidya has tried to prove [A.B.I. vol. 2, pp. 63—8] 
that Kalidasa lived in th» 1st century B.C. The matter needs. 
inquiry. . 
Kalidisa mentions Urcgaékhya рита as the Pandya capital 

[ Raghuvansa, VI. 55-60] allinàtha comments that 

Nagapura stands on the Kanyakubja in the Pandya country. 

But there is no Nagapura ог Kanyakubja in the Pandya country. . 

Mr. Vaidya identifies Uragakhya pura with the Cola capital 

Uraiyür and derives Dra yür from Uragapura through Prakrit. 

But the city (pura) was 3amed (akhya) Uraga, not Uragapura ; 
` апа, even if the Pándyas had conquered the Colas, the Pandya 

would be mentioned by hia own capital, and not by a conquered 

one, Uragakhya pura must, hence, be the Pandya capital itself, 
- and the Tamil name of Mcdura is Alavày —'snake' (Uraga). 

Mr. Vaidya, then tracing the history of S. India, wrongly 
distinguishes Kerala from Cera (its Tamizh form), and argues 
that in the time of the Rzmayama and Kalidasa, the Pandyas 
were the overlords of the south [R@m. IV, 41, 19; Raghu. VI, 63] 
forgetting that he had himself placed Kalidasa, in his Riddle of 
the Raméyan, not in the time of the Ramayuna, but long after. 

x Moreover, this can only show that the final version of the 
4 amüyano was compiled about the time of Kālidāsa; but its 
date is uncertain, thougk Mr. Vaidya assumes it to be the 1st 
century B.C = 

He also assumes that the Pandya supremacy was over-thrown 
by Karikála Cola, and, relying on the lst century A.C. date for 
Karikala, tries to show that Kalidasa lived before Kariküla. 
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But the Silap-adhizcra makes the powerful Pandya Nedun- 
cezhiyan I (whose ranesake Mr. Vaidya miscalls Selyan or 
Neduni Selm Pandyc) the contemporary of Karikàla and the 
abové date for Karikà а is based on she now diseredited identity 
of the Gajabahu of th: Silap-adhikara with Gajabahu I of the 
Mahüvawa. Mr. Vadya says that Wedun-cezhiyan II re- 
established the Pandy. power, and founded the Tamizh Sangham. 
But the Pandyas had never lost their power in the Sangham age, 
and the Sangham is, іг tradition, assopiated with .Ugrap-peru- 
vathudi, the predécesso: of Nedun-cezhiyan II. 

Mr. Vaidya admits taat, after the latier’s time, Madura was 
the Pandya capital, brt assumes that it was not before his time. 
But the Silap-adhiccra makes Madura the Pandya capital, 
even in the time of Necun-cezhiyan I, and the Tiru-vilaiyadal 
Purünas say 10 always was so from before. the time of the 
goddess-queen Minika. Thus Mr. Va:dya's arguments based 
on Pandya supremacr, and Uragakhya pura as the Pandya 
capital, fail altogether. 

Mr. Vaidya says thet the Pallavas overthrew the Pandyas in 
the 5th century A.C., aad became cverlords of the south in the 
6th and 7th centuries AC, But the Pallavas, though they often 
defeated the Pandyas, vere never lords of the Pandya and Cera 
countries, and even the Zola country fell into their hands under 
Simhavisnu only in c. बर) A.C, [G.J. Dubrsuil: Pallavas]. 

Mr. Vaidya argues tn-t, since Kālidāsa does not mention the 
Pallavas, he could no; Fave lived in the 5th century A.C. But 
the Pallavas 8५९00९९0३३, the Andhras between the Krsna and 
the Palar in ८. 200 A.J. and the Andhras ruled from 200 B.C. 
to 200 A.C. Yet КА за, omits the Andhras a/so, If, because : he 
omits the Pallavas, he rid not live between 200 and 900 А.С; 
neither did he live be ween 200 Б.О, and 200 А.О, since he 
omits the Andhras alse This result is fatal to Mr. Vaidya’s 
theory. The fact is tha- Kalidasa mentions not all, but only the 
powerful kingdoms of Li. time; and, in the 5th and 6th centuries 
`А.С., the Pallavas wer» 20t powerful 


+ 
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Mr. Vaidya then argues that, since Kalidasa mentions the 
Yavanas, who were displaced in c. 50 A.C. by the Kushans, he 
must have lived before 50 A.C. But, even after 50. A.C.; the 
Yavanas existed, for Gautamiputra Satakarni defeated them in 
e. 120 A.C. [EZ T. vol. 8, p. 601: and the Yavanas, Páseátyas, and 
Parasikas of the Raghwvamsa are identical [J. M.S. vol. 9, pp 
16-47]. Mr. Vaidya tries to prove that the Hünas of the 
Raghuvansa were known in India before the 5th century A.C 
by quoting from the Mahdgbharata, as if 15 were a homogeneous 
work of a single period. He says that the Huns included the 
Tibetans, but does not support the statement by evidence. · He 
adds that the realms to the north of India are always known as 
peopled by Hünas and Ciras. But does this statement appear 
in any work before e, 400 A.C 

Mr. Vaidya, quoting Mr. Smith, says that Karikála conquered 
the Pandya capital, and founded Kaveri-pattinam. But these 
statements are baseless, though .Rarikila fortified the latter, and 
made it his capital 

Lastly, Mr. Vaidya quotes -a passage from The Tamils 1800 
years ago (р. 68] to prove that the Pandyas were driven from 
Uraiyür, and founded Madura. But it only mentions the 
Pandya’s rule and his father’s death, nothing about the two cities. 
Mr, Vaidya has thus failed to prove his theory. 


п 
IS ARTHANTARANYASA BASED ON TARKA OR NOT: 
| A. S. BHANDARKAR 
Хал 


“му. P. K. Gode in Vol. 2 Part I (July 1920) of the Annals of 
the ‘Bhandarkar Institute finds fauls with Vidyánàtha and 
incidentally with Prof. Chandorkar in his introduetion to Ullasa X 
of Mammata’s Kavyapraküéa,—inasmuch as he assigns the 
above figure to the category of tarkanyayamila alamkaras i.e. 
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figures of speech based on lozie. He says that it is sadrsyamila 
i.e. based on comparison or similarity, since “the result of our 
analysis shows that it. is а уа alone that is the raison d'étre 
of this figure.” Ву raison c’étre he, of course, means the müla 
or basis of the figure and по! its ‘purpose’ or ‘motive’ which is, 
however, the correct meaning of the French phrase. This is 
just to clear апу ambiguity that may arise. Secondly, he says 
that “if it be admitted tha; the form of the figure is virtually 
that of a syllogism, then th2re is uo need to recognize it as a 
distinct figure inasmuch as it will then not be different from 
he figure Anumäna,” in obLer words, there would be ativyapt: 
on Anuina@na. Her» there are three questions which come 
before us in our discussion, viz. (1) Is the element of similarity 
or Sàdréya always present in Arthdntaraunyasa? (2) Even 
when it is present coes it attract our attention sufficiently or 
more than the proces: of rezsoning involved in our appreciation 
of the figure so that this should be called st#drsyamila rather 
than tarkanydyamüle? (8) Is the mental process of reasoning 


involved therein the same as in Anwmdne so that the figure 


forfeits its poetic righé to be regarded as an alamkara distinet 
from the former? Les us take each of these one by one. 

Here is an example of Arthaniaranydsa from Mammata's 
Kavyaprakasa itself where tae elem-nt of comparison is entirely 


absent, . . 7 
सुसितवसनालकरायां कदाचन कोसुदी- 


महसि ger स्वर यान्छां गतो5स्तमभूद्विधु: 
aag भवतः #19: केगह्यगीयत येन सा 
प्रियग्रहमगान्सुत्ताराझ क्र नासे शुभप्रद: ॥ 


In the writer’s humble opirion Mamma: is not right in citing ` 


this example as one where a particular proposition is supported 
by a general one. Exactly the reverse is ¿he case here, for, the 
vidheya, or the fact of she kinz’s being a bestower of blessings is 
a general proposition and X is supported by the particular 
instance, viz, the removal of the wilful woman’s fears due to the 


spotless splendour.of the kiag’s fame.hiding her as she was. 


AN 


N 
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dressed in white. The charm of the poem too does not lie so 
much, if at all, in the A-thantarany&@sa present but in the 
suggestion of Zadguna figure, ie. in the suggestion of the 
woman's white garments being made one, first, with the splend- 
our of moonlight and then, with that of the king's spotless fame. 
Mammata, one is constrainzd to say, is certainly not happy in his 
choice of this verse as гп example of the particular figure 
intended by him, bui thet has nothing to do with the point 
under discussion. What is wanted to emphasize is, that no 
comparison whatsoever 18 aere even intended or implied, much 
less expressed, between the blessings-conferring king and anybody 

“ог anything else possessing similar attributes and yet the figure 
strictly satisfies its definition. And if Arthantaranydsa can exist 
without even a semblance of Sadréya this can by no means be 
called its basis. But can it be shown that the figure is based on 
tarka? This brings us to our second question. 

Let us now take another example of the figure from the same 
source, this time one where the element of 86017550 is present. 


निजदोषावृतमनसामतिंुन्दरमेव भाति विपरीतम्‌। 
पश्यति पित्तोपहतः «= शङ्खमपि पीतम्‌ ॥ 


Here, no doubt, there is implied comparison between pairs 
like sundora and sasisubhra, viparita and pita, бос, bus ` 
whether it is this comparison which is intended to be brought 
forth by the poet or the ecnfirmation of the general proposition 
in the first line by the parsicular instance in the second is open 
to question. When the verse. із read by itself as a subhasita 
separated from its proper context the case for comparison may, 

х perhaps, be as strong ав that for confirmation. But if the first 
‘line is taken to refer tó some person or persons in the context 
the Sadréya element at олсе sinks into the background only to 
serve as a poetic analogy to draw what may be called an inductive 
poetic conclusion from the particular to the general which is thus 
poetically confirmed, the particular here confirming or justifying 
the general proposition. lf we look at the following two examples 


Cy . , iscelameous Хэм 


of Arthantaranyasa vith tae context vrerein they occur, it will 
be quite clear that .t-is- the elemen; of justification which 
engrosses our attenti-n to the all but total exclusion of the 


. element of comparis»r. The first one is from Vikramorvastya 


Act V; when a-douv; is expressed by the prince-as to his own 
fitness to rule over iis fether’s kingcom, the king Vikrama 
exclaims, | | 
शंमयति गजानन्यान्‌ ग्न्धद्विप: कलभोऽपि सन 

भवति सुतरां वे Wan नुजंगशिरोर्विषौ्‌ । - 

भुवमधिपतिर्व र асаа परिरक्षितुम्‌ 

न खळ वयसा डालेवाबं स्वकार्यसहो भरः ॥ 


Certainly no poeix similarity is desired to be set forth here 
between any word or vards o£ the general proposition in the third 
line and those of particular cnes. It exists among the latter with 
respect to one another, but with that we are not here concerned. 
The general propositioa is adduced only gs a confirmation of the 
king’s belief in the abiity of his son expressed in the fourth line. 
In the following example from Sakuntalc Act VII, it is a general 
which is supported by a particular prososition instead of the 
reverse as above. 


सुतनु gautd, प्रत्यादेशन्यलीकमपैतु ते 

`° ` Ваїч सनसः 481 मे तदा बलवानमूत्‌ | 
ячвааай гар Bag हि TAA: 
ача शिरम्यत्ध: (ЄНЇ घुनोत्यहिशइया। ॥ 


‘Lhe king Dusyanta «3 here depicted as begging forgiveness of 
Sakuntalà; he says tact his ill-trectmeni of her was due to the 
confused condition of Hs mind and that such bewildered minds 
поб towards holy persors in the same way as he did, as a proof of” 
which he cites in just-foatior the example of a blind man shaking 
away even a garland of flowers from off his head suspecting it to 
be a snake. In all such instances of th.s figure, therefore, ihe 
mental process involvsc in 103 appreciation yields on final analysis 
a syllogism of tarka ani not a perception of S&dréya. - But even 
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if this were not true it world hot be right to say that Sddréya, 
similarity or comparison is the basis of Arthdntaranydsa for the 
simple reason that the figure can very well be constituted without 
it as already shown above. i 

Now for the third question. Are the mental processes involved 
in the appreciation of A-théntaranydisa and Awwmüna the 
same? The definition of Awwmana given in Kivyaprakdse is as 
follows: 

अनुमान तदुक्तं यत्सा्यसाधनर्योवच: । 

In the language of modern logic Sàdbya means an indispensable 
antecedent or cause which is inferred from Hetu (the cause or 
reason of the inference) which is ifs effect. A poetical inference 
based on the relation of cause and effect one of which at leass 
must be poetically imagined and not real, gives rise to this figure, 
The following in an examp e of Anumāna from Sahityadarpana 
a simpler form of what is given in Kavyaprakása 

यत्र पतत्यबलार्ना हृषटिनिँश्ञिताः पतान्त तत्र शराः 
तञ्चापरोपितशरो धावऱ्यासां पुरः स्मरो मन्ये ॥ 
1 The poet here infers thi the god of love must be running in 
^ front of beautiful women and shooting his arrows since their 
glances pierce the heart like his sharp arrows. The effect of 
female glances is foisted upon the arrows of Smara also producing 
a like effect, for poetic parposes; such sharpness can only be 
attributed to the arrows of the love-god aud hence the inference, 
Here the effect, the falling cf the arrows and thus also its cause 
is imagined and not real. Thus it will be elcarly seen that there 
is no reasoning here in this alamkira from the particular to the 
З or poetic induction as in ihe Arthintaranyasa from 
Sakwniala or from the zeneral to the particular or poetic 
uction as in that fron Vikvamorvastya cited above. The 
guishing characteristic of this figure is essentially the 
e of particular and. general propositions side by side 










nc or justifying each other. The figure becomes 
7 When this relation between the two is not clear or is 
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eclipsed by the element of comparison; it is also defective when 
the propositions tend to approach the same level of generality 
thus giving undue promincace to the noove element when such 
is present. On the other hand, the entire absence of such 
interrelated propositions ard the appearance of the cause-and- 
. effect relation instead wito similarity or identity of effect as 
regards the true and the imagined cause marks the figure 
Anwmüna. It will be clear from this discussion, i$ is hoped, 
that the mental processes involved in ke appreciation of the two 
figures are quite different aad that each has its own characteristic 
charm distinctive enough to constitute a separate figure and 
deserve a different name. Arthantarc.yitss is, therefore, based 
on Tarka and not on байг уа, ав Vidyaratha and Prof. Chandor- 
kar take it to be. | 
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Tribes and Castes of Bombay Vol, І., R. E. Enthoven, Bombuay, 
1990; 
P. D. GUNE 


Tribes amd, Castes of Bombay by Mr. Enthoven of the Indian 
Civil Service is the fruit of twenty years’ labours of the Ethno- 
graphical Survey, instituted by the Government of India in 1901. 
It is sad bo learn that such a useful work, important to all bran- 
ches of the social science, received only a small subsidy from 
Government, and that even that pittance was stopped in 1909 
and much of the work had to depend upon voluntary labours. 
We have, therefore, to congratulate Mr. Enthoven and his collabo- 
rators, upon the successful prosecution of the work even under 
these and other disadvantages, and upon the completion of the 
first volume. | 
- The work is divided into short monographs on the various 
Tribes and Castes alphabetically arranged ard the first volume 
has come up to the letter G, The name, with synonyms, of the 
tribe or caste is first given, then the number of persons belonging 

५ toit, the tradition, legend cr history regarding its origin, and 
pasty the customs and ceremonies obtaining in it from birth to 
ae "al. For numbers, ihe census of 1901 had to be necessarily 

, Aon, although perhaps the figures of the latest census of 1911 
së ү have been more interesting and instrüctive. Pauranic or 
Te, adary sources have been largely drawn upon, e.g. the Sahyü- 
drikhanda; and oral tradition prevalent in the tribe or caste itself 
is taken into consideration. What is most impcrtant, however, is 
the eomparison that is often drawn between the customs and 
manners cf different castes and tribes and the conclusions based 
проп і. This has led to important results, as, for instance, showing 
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the affinities of castes and tribes that were thus far held to be 
quite unconnected wita one another. The Ethnographical Sur- 
vey is thus becoming ६ healtay corrective to the hasty generaliza- 
tions of Risley’s antaropolegical tests. The theory that the 
Marathas are perhaps of Scy-hian origin will now at least find, to 
oppose itself, a counter-theory based upen the mauners, customs 
and religious ceremon®s of the Marathas, that they might be an 
- indigenous tribe. ko 
The Survey is naturally indebted a great deal to the informa- 
tion already supplied by the Gazetteers; but the information is in 
most cases amplified, Corrected and brought up to date. ` The pre- | 
sent work lias a nature! advantage over the Gazetteers, in that it 
gives:in one compact place what lies scattered throughout ‘the 
pages of the Gazetteers;.aud because its scope is more concise, the 
information is fuller. The a-ticles on the ‘Brahmans, the Berads,, 
the Bhils, the Chambkars’ e-c. bear amole testimony to. this fact. 
In the article on the Erahmans, for instanee, one finds- exhaustive 
lists of the sub-divisiors of the Gujarat Brahmans and the Mara- 
tha or Deccan Brahmans. The article-in question. approvingly 
quotes Mr. A. M. T, Jackson’s remarks on the splitting up ofa caste 
spread over a large area but ander different political jurisdictions. 
Although thus very fall ard exhaustive, the work lacks scraps 
of information here zn1-there, which are none the less important 
from the sociological Joint of view. Thus, for instance, under. 
‘Maharashtra Brahmas’ at page 281, cozurs the remark, ‘ АП of 
these except Golaks, Javals, Хав, Palshikars, Savashes and: Tir- 
guls eat together, but do not intermarry.’ This has- got фо be’ 
modified in the light ofthe fast that intermarriages occur, though. 
rarely, between Karhede and Deshasih Brahmans and, less fre- 
quently, between Kachade and Chitpavan Brahmans, In the: 
same connection, the persistent efforts of the Golaks to raise the, 
Status by interdining with Caitpavans, Karhades and ‘Deshasths, T 
if nob by intermarry ng should: have been mentioned. 
again, under Chamhb5os at page 209, 616 brideprice is often much 
` larger than Re, 64; and, owirg perhaps ic this fact; the birth of: 8 


Thus с: 
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daughter is hailed with joy and sometimes even a Satyanariyana 
(a kind of religious festivity in honour of Visnu) 1$ performed by 
the parents on the birth ofa daughter. — 

The review.would be incomplete, if one or two inaceuracies are 
not pointed out. At p. 151, last line, the Kathüsaritságara is 
ascribed to Gunádhya, which is incorrect. The work belongs to 
Somadeva of the twelfth century, while Gunüdhya was the author 
of Brhathath@, à work which is not extant. "The statement about - 
the earliest mention of the Bhils in Sanskrit lilerature, therefore, 
loses all point. | š 

Then the statement at p. 224, ‘the Pravaras are those sacrificial 
fires which several gotras had in common’: is also incorrect, with 
reference to Pravara as required in the marriage ceremonial. 
With regard to the latter, is could only mean ‘sages in the gotra 
who have composed hymns.’ cf. Vaidya, p. 87 Proceedings of the 
First Oriental Conference, Vol 11. | 

Cunningham's identification of Ahicchatra with Ràmnagar in 
Bareilly district, referred to at p. 286, will have to be abandoned 
in view of latest research.” It has now been definitely identified 
with Nagor in Rajputana. cf. Sarda, Proceedings of the First 
Oriental Conference, Vol I. p. ОХХХ VI. 

Lasily there are a few misprints which, it is hoped, will be 
corrected in the English edition that is. projected. Thus 
Timmer’ at рр. 125 and 231 should be ‘Zimmer.’ It is the name 
of an author and therefore the misprint is to be regretted. Max 
Muller’ at. p. 158 should te ‘Max Müller. "Kumáralàla' at. p. 200 
should be ‘ Kumarapala’; ‘Buhler’ at p. 222 should be ‘Bühler.’ | 

We shall say nothing about transcription of Sanskrit and 
Vernacular words and diacritical marks, except that they are not 
at all followed, which, in & learned book like the present one, is 

anch to be regretted. Thus ‘sh’ stands both for the palatal and 
lingual sibilant. The only diacritical mark used is А, but even 
b. consistentlly followed, e.g. "Punyàhavachana' at p. 100, 

hould be ‘—vachana’; ‘Maratha’ at p. .114 for ‘Мага; 

ү ге ab р. 216 for आवि चे, | 
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We welcome the Buddhist Annual of Ceylon very heartily. 
It is a journal devoted to Ceylonese Buddhist Art and Antiquity 
and ought to prove useful to those interested in Buddhism. 
There is variety in the articles, which cover a wide range. The 
illustrations are both artistic and suzcessfil. We hope this new 
Annual will have a career of usefulness and prosperity. —[ED.] 


FIRST REPORT ON THE SEARCH OF AVESTA, PERSIAN 
AND ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 


Deccan COLLEGE, 
Poona, 15th November 1920. 


From 
МарікѕнАИ Dogsuj1 Мїхосикх-МНом, 1, Esq, BA, 
Professor of Persian, 
5 Deccan . College, Poona’ 
To - 
The Secretary, ; 
i Bhandarkar Oriental Research Instituze, | 
Poona-City. 
Sir, IE 


I have the honour to submit the following report on my first 
tour in Gujarat for the search and purchase of manuscripts, 
Persian, Arabic, Avesta and Pehlavi, on behalf of the Institute. 

You are already aware of the reasons which led me to take up 
Gujarat first for this attempt. 

I may at the outset mention that this is the first attempt so far 
as I know of its kind undertaken on this side either by Govern- 
ment or any private institute. So it was with considerable diffi- 
dence that I undertook this task. I am glad I was able to start 
with under good auspices. When I brogched the subject to the 
Hon'ble Mr. С. N. Seddon, LC.S., Reforms Commissioner, and 
Mr. Otto Rothfeld, 1.С.5., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bom 
bay Presidency,—both eminent Persian scholars, they only too 
readily promised all help and offered to give ine letters of introduc- 
tion to their distinguished acquaintances. I may as well mention 
here, that Mr. Rothfeld at once started the collection by present- 
ing the Institute with a manuscript of Waqayá by Na‘mat Khan i- 
Ali, f Sat. s EN ANN : 
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I first took Cambay because I knew it for а fact that it was 
an old Muglai town, end as such there was every likelihood of 
my coming across sorie old 5 yanuscripts there. I therefore wrote 
to my friend Mr. N. J. Wadia, LC.S. Collector of Kaira and 
Political Agent of Can bay, requesting Him to give me all help he 
could to promote and facilitate my work. He wrote to inform 
me that he had written io Mi. V. K. Namjoshi, the Administrator 
of Cambay on the stb ect. With chis preparation I left Poona 
on the night of 20th: 2ctober 1920, ñus: for Navsari, where I 
arrived on the afteracon о: 21st Octcber, and had just some 
time to examine some cf the manuscripts in tae Dastur Meherji- 
rana Library. But, ag I was due at Carabay the next day, and 
had written to the Adminis:rator to tka: effect, I had to leave 
Navsari that very nigh. 

On arriving at Camoay, ] first called on Mr. Namjoshi, the 
Administrator, who, [ am gad to say, was very cordial and in 
perfect sympathy with ny vizws. Не very graciously placed the 
services of Mr. Gaul асай, г competent Persian Munshi, at my 
disposal. Under my iastructions the Munshi began the search 
for manuscripts the n-xt day. In the meantime I visited the 
Lord Reay Public Їлэгагу aad there I found some manuscripts 
and lithographs lying cacarel-for and in a deplorable condition, 
several of them being sciled Ey rain-water. Out of these I select- 
ed about 34, and recuested Mr. Namjoshi to present them to 
our Institute on behzli of tae Cambay Darbar. He very gra- 
ciously acceded to my -equest. This sezined to be а good start. 
On 25th October, I «zs able to lay m» hands on some matiu- 
scripts in possession ор үс famities cnd was able to purchase 
about 26 of them. Tis served as а good nucleus and the news 
spread through Cambaz with the result that private individuals 
in possession of boobs begai to come in, expecting to reap a 
rich harvest but the sooks they brought were ordinary text- 
books printed in Га znd o: not much value from our point of 
view, and so they hal to go back diszppointed. Finding that 
much useful material was not forthcoming, for the: present, I 
determined on leaving he place. Mr. Zyauddin, Magistrate of 
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Cambay, munificently presented several manuscripts, principally 
on medical subjects, to our Institute, Just before my departure 
I purchased a beautiful manuscript of the Shahnama of Firdausi, 
with excellent water-colonr pictures. Amongst the valuable 
manuscripts secured by me at Cambay, were the Shahnama men- 
tioned above. another excellent manuscript of-the same bearing 
the name of Nawab Najm-ud-dawah on the binding, Diwan-i- 
Mobid, Kashkuli Baháuddia Amili in fine Naskh, Diwan-i-Nisimi, 
Insha-i-Riazi, -Masnavi-i-Rumi written at Herat in 872 H. 
Tarikh-i-Jehanghushai Nádiri in fine nim-Shikasteh, Muktubat- 
i-Muniri, and others. 

On 29th October 1920, I left Cambay and went to Surat. -I 
found.there was not much left at Surat, on account of constant 
fires, deluges and ravages oi time, and those that had any were 
reluctant to show their possessions, much less to part with them. 
I had to give up the idea of search at Surat for the present until 
some suitable opportunity <ccurred. There I approached several 
Parsi gentlemen, and Iewas not disappointed. Of Persian manui’ 
scripts there were few, and I was able to obtain only six manu- 
scripts wortk mentioning as gift for our Institute. Several learned ` 
Parsi priests gave manuscripts of their Sacred Scriptures such 
as three сор:еѕ of the Vendidad, one of which is of much value 
as it.contains the original Avesta with the Pehlavi and interlinear 
Persian verson, presented by Ervad Jamshedji Faramji Rabadi 
of Rustumpara, a copy of Khordeh Avesta in Pehlavi and Per- 
sian, 78 Rerayets and Faraziátanáma by Dastur Darab Palan. 
I called on another Parsi gentleman who has a rare collection - 
of Avesta Eterature. He kindly showed his collection to me, 
but expressed his regret for his inability to part with a single 
volume, beczuse his deceased father, years ago, had enjoined him 
: preserve them as heirlooms. 

Wy here observe that since the introduction of printing 
oks in India, Farsi scribes who could write Avesta 
Fave entirely cisappeared. I think immediate steps 
bare to be taken to save such manuscripts from ruin 
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likely to Бе brought cn by white ants, the weather, and other 
destructive causes and preserved in our Institute. 

After-my return to Poona on 1st November, 1920, I purchased 
nine standard works = Persian, lithographed at Tehran, includ- 
ing an Arabic-Persian Dictionary of value. 

From what I have been able to secure during this short sojourn 
of 10 days only, I am inclined to the view that if persistent 
efforts are made, very probably the Institute will be able to dis- 
play a fine collection of valuable manuscripts, in course of time. 

I beg to append a lit of manuscripts, lithographs, and prints 
50 far secured by me, हां of which have been handed over to you. 


I beg to remain, 
Sir, . 1 
uw cS : Your most obedient servant, 
š E EADIRSHAH DCRABJI MINOCHER- 
HOMJI, 
_ Professor of Persian, . 
Deccan College, Poona. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


‘Dr. F. W. Thomas, Librarian of the India Office Library, 
and Secretary of the Rcyal Asiatie Society, paid a visit to our 
Institute on the 30th of November 1920. A large number of 
members of the Institute had gathered to do honour to the 
famous Oriental Scholar, Dr. Sir К. G. Bhandarkar was kind 
enouga to preside on tie occasion. After Mr. V. P. Vaidya. 
Bar-at-Law, J.P., of Bombay had introduced Dr. Thomas 
ina brief speech, Mr. Usgikar, Secretary of the Mahabharata 
Editorial Committee read his essay (printed elsewhere in this 
issue) describing the lines on which the Institute has been work- 
ing at the critical edition of the Mahabharata and the progress 
made so far. Dr, Thomas in a short speech expressed his 
general approval of the lines of the Mahabharata-work and 
promised his hearty co-operation in the matter. Dr. Zimmer- 
= then thanked the worthy guest on behalf of the Institute, 
fter which the party prceeeded to partake of the refreshments 
arranged in the Institute’s garden, when Dr. Thomas freely mixed 
with the members and appeared to be really at home. 


ऋ 2 * * + 

\ Shrimant Balasaheb, the Chief of Ayndh and the Chairman 
of the Mahabharata Editerial Committee was unavoidably absent 
on the above occasion, Dr, ‘Thomas, however, in spite of his multi- 
farious engagements, wes kind enough to pay Á visit to the 
hief Saheb at SAundh on the 10th of January 1921, when 
bee: Prof. Karmarkar and’ Mr. ah were present by 
[5 The question of the Mahifbhürata-work being 






and the work :a that connection Which bad commented 
in Europe, but which has been apparently. now in- 
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abeyance, was freely diszussed and Dr. Thomas promised to do 
his best in the matter afser his return to England, 

| * & * * * 

The Institute witnessed another pleasant function when an 
* At Home” was arranged to meet the H3n'ble Mr. R. Р, Paranj- 
pye, the Minister for Еасзабіоп, Bombay, and Mahamahopadhyaya 
Institute. "Phe Hon'ble Mr. Paranjpye remarked that the word 
research reminded him o? two Institutions in India,—the Bose 
Institute of Caleutta in he matter of ѕе.епсе, and the Bhandar- 
kar'Institute of Poona in the matter of Oriental Literature— 
both unique in their owr spheres, He assured the authorities 
of the Institute, that ће vould do his best in his official capacity 
to promote the cause of 19search which the Institute represented. 
Mahamahopidhyaya Vasadeva Shastri expressed in fine Sanskrit 
the gratitude he felt as the honour that was done to him that 
evening. 


. . . 
* ` * * % 5 


The Institute has opened а separate department for Persian 
Arabic, Avesta, Pahlavi etc. with Professor Minocher-Homji as 
Superintendent. Аз wil be seen from the first report printed 
elsewhere, work for acquiring Manuscripts etc, has been vigorously 
carried on by Professor Minocher-Homji, who has also succeeded 
in securing a large sum eer-marked for this purpose from generous 
donors almost all of whom, by the bye, ars Parsees, and has also 
enlisted the sympathy of she Hon’ble Mr, Seddon and Mr. Roth- 
field, whom we thank most heartily for their interest in this 
connection. ` MEE ` 

We have.recently re»eived a very magnificent donation of 
Rs, 25,000 from the Execr.tors of the late Sir Ratan Tata’s estate, 
for & Hall to be named af er the late Sir Eatan Tata, for housinga 
Persian and ED Manuscripts ard Library. Ме com 
sufficiently thank for this zimely donabios 
placés our newly cohsti;uted Persian Department of 
and permanent-basis. \ 0. .. 4 
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The Mahabharata Department algo is no Jess fortunate. ` The 
Bombay Government have been pleased to sanction an annual 
grant of Rs, 6,000 or a third of the annual expenditure, whichever 
isless. The University of Bombay has also generously donated 
an annua] grant of Rs. 3,000 for five years for the present. The 
Government of Burma would give us Rs. 500 every year and the 
Government of Mysore have promised to pay Rs. 2,000. A depu- 
tation would soon visit Baroda, Indore, Bhavnagar, Gwalior and 
other places, and we hope to secure substantial help which would 
make the Mahabharata project financially quite secure. 


ж * * * * 


A tentative edition of the Virataparvan is well advanced-in 
preparation and would be out during the course.of the year. 


* * * © x ШЕ: 


Prineipal Н. Ө. Ds Turnbull was kind enough to respond to 
the request of the Research Department and read a paper on the 
* Homeric Question ', which is printed elsewhere. 


* Е * : * * 


We extremely regret for the delay in the publication of this : 
issue. We are however glad to inform our readers that the 
Manager ofthe Scottish Mission Press, where our Annals are 
printed, has now secured a new machine, and types with all the 

acritical marks we want. The next issue of the Annals, it is 
we will leave nothing to be desired as regards printing and 
et-up. 






We are very much obliged to the = of vxrious 4 
tutes and Societies, who have sent their publications in exc 
of the Annals. A complete list of such Institutións wil bq 
in the next issue. 


216. š . Editòrial Notes: 


The First Volume of the Conference Proceedings 
already out. Ibis prized at Rs. 5 and can be had at the 
The Second Volume cf select essays which is in press 
probably be out by tle end of the year. 


* oo # Сз ж Í ж 2 


` Election of. the Regulating Council for July 1921— 
will be held after she election rules have been piss 
General Body. It is expected: that voging papers wil 
hands of members some time in May- DN 
Н + * * * к 
. Аз we go to press, our plans and estimates have 
turned by Government with their approval. АНЬ 
has already caused an amount of delay, we па» hope to 
on the two Side-Halls to begin and: progress rapid] 
long-fel& want of more space satisfied in the near future 





` Disconcerting Jews has just reached us from В: 
the untimely deatk of Mr. J. S. Kudalkar, M.A, ( 
Central Library, Esroda. Besides being well know 
Library-specialist,. and the organizer of the Barod 

I Libraries, he ulso took keen interest in collecti: 
editing rare Sanskrit Manuscripts He was in ch 
the-Gaekwad's Sanskrit Series. He took personal : 
in the First: Oriental Conference of 1919; to which 
contributed two gocd papers and lent rare MSS, and 
plates for the exhib-tion, 
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APPENDIX: 


REPORT 


OF THE 


WORKING COMMITTEE 


"OF THE 


PHAN DARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE- 
- POONA CITY 


FROM 


- 


іа Dt ih ОООО Ж 


A LIST OF 


"BOOKS ADDED TO THE LIBRARY OF THE BHANDARKAR 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE UP TO 358 MARCH 1919. 


NT OV Er 


=: 
o e 


RO ४७ ७७ ६७ ४७ ७७ LO 2 ७ ка кы һа EA ыз ра ра 
Bom $9 RO r2 Q cO DN Qi He CO мн 


27. 


es w ©з к ko 
820120 


(Presented by tho Parsi Punchayat, Bombay). 


Persia by S. G. Benjamin. 

Russia by W. R. Morptil. 

Cama Masonic Jubilee Volume, Ed. J. J. Modi. 

Cama Memorial Volum», Ed. J. J. Modi. 

Karname i Artakshir i Papakan, Ed. D. P. Sanjana. A 

Steps to Prophet Zoroaster by M. B. Pithawala. | 

Persia, Past and Presext by А. W. Jackson. 

Zarathushtra in the Gathas and Greek and Roman Literature, 
Transr., D. P. Sanjana 


. Philosophy of Mazdyasnian Religion of Sassanides, Transr. P. J 


Dastur 
Avesta, Pahlvi and Ancient Persian Studies, Sanjana. Memorial 
Volume No. 1. , | 
Pazend Texts by E. E. Antia. 
Bundahisan by E. Ankksaria. 


_ Exposition of the Lore ef the Avesta, by Prof. Lawrence Mills. 


Epistles of Manusheaihar by Dhabar. 


. Our own Religion in Arcient Persia by Lawrence Mills. 


The Nyaishes of Zoroaszrian Litanies by Dhalla. 

Aerpatastan and Nirangostan by S. J. Bulsara. 

Vendidad: Pahlavi Texts by D. P. Sanjana. 

Shahnamaha of Fardusi by Alexander Rogers. 

Spiegel Memorial Volune, Ed. by J. J. Modi. 

Metaphysics and Ethics of the Jains by H. Jacobi. 

Dadistani-dinik by Sanjana 

Avesta Selections (1st year) by Anklesaria. _ 

Saddar-Nasr and Saade2-Bundehesh by Dhabar. 

Moral Contracts from Zoroastrian books by J. J. Modi. 

Complete Text of Pahlavi Dinkard, Part I, by D. M. Madan. 
Ibid. , ` ` Part II, Е 

'The Dalistan-i-Dinik, Part I, by Anklesaria. 

Pahlavi Texts II by Dastur J. A. 

English Avesta Dictionery by K. E. Kanga. 

Pahlavi Texts by Jamse; Asna.. 

Madiganihazar Dadistar by J. J, Modi. 

Pahlavi Dinkard, Bk. VIL, by M. R. Unvalla.. 


ñ 
34. Social Code of she Parsis in the Sasanian Times, Part TI, by 
Anklesaria 
35. Jeejeebhoy Madresss Jubilee Volume (two copies) by'J. J. Modi 
36. Shikhand-Guminik-Vijar Ey Jamset Asna 
97. A Study of Yasna I by Prof. Lawrence Hills 
38. Avesta Dictionary by K. Е. Kanga. 
` 89. Pahlavi Rivayat əy В. N. Dhabar. 
40. А Dictionary of the Gothic Language Vol. IIL, by Lawrence Mills 
41. Vendidad by E. E. K. Ant.a 
42. Pahlavi Bundesesh by M. R. Unwalla. .. 
48. Reference to Gautama in the Avesta by D. P. Sanjana 
44. Avesta Texts (P.E. Exam. by D. P. Sanjana. : 
45. Observations on M. J. Darmesteter's Theory by D. P. Sanjana 
46. Tansar’s Alleged Pahlavi Letter to ihe king of Tabaristan by 
5 D. P. Sanjana : 
47. Yasna XXIX, by Lawrenca Mills. 
48 » XXXI, Цин 99 
9—64 Dinkard Vols. I to XVI by P. D. Sanjara 
` 65. Catalogue of the Mulla Feroze Library by Edward Rehatsek 
66. Supplementary Catalogue1o Feroze Library by Brelvi and Dhakar. 
67. Catalogue of Books on Irarian Literature by Wilhelm and Patel. 
68. A Catechism of the Zoroaszrian Religior by J. J. Modi 
69—72 Collected Sanskrit Wr-tings of the Parsees, Vols. I to IV, by 
Bharucha 
73. Dina і Mainu 1 Khrat, Ed. D. P. Sanjana. 
14—16 Lessons in Avesta; Parts I to III, by Bharucha. 
77—79 Lessons in Palhavi-Pazead, Parts I to- III, by Bharucha. 
80. Avesta-English and English-Avesta Glossary by Barucha 
81. Palhavi-Pazend English G'ossary by Barucha . 
82. Grammar of the Palhavi Language, by D. Р: Sanjana 
83. Mazdaism in the Light of Vishnuism by A. Govindacharya Swamin 


(Received with the Government Manuscripts Library). 


84. Sabdanusasanam of Yaksavarman. 
85. Sabdarnavacandzika of Somadevasuri,. Parts I to III. 
'86. , Aptamimansa and Pramarapariksa of Ehadrasvami. 
87. Tattvartharajavartika of E-hattakalankedeva Parts I to ПІ. 
88. Aptapariksa and Patrapar.ksa of Vidyanandasvami 
89. Samayaprabrta of Kundakundacarya 
90 & 91 Sanskritapravesini Paris I and II by Lalajaina. 
99. -Pariksamukham of Manikzanàndi 
93. Prajnanopanga cf Syamaczrya. 
94. Visesavasyakabhasya of Vijayadharmasuri. 
95. Atmaprabodha of Kumarckavi. . : 


96. 
97. 
98, 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
108. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129 
130. 
131. 
132, 
183. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
188. 
139. 
140, 


Hi 


Sutrakrtanga of Silankacarya. 
Subhasitaratnasandoha. 

Arthaprakasika of Sadasukhaji. 
Upadesatarangini of Rasnamandiragani. 
Tattvajnanatarangini of Jnanubhashana. 
Paramadhyatmatarangiai of Amrtacandrasuri. 
Prameyakamalamartanda of Prabhachandracarya. 
Visesavasyakabhasya of Ksamasramanapada. 
Yogasara of Gajadharla_a, 

Parsvanathacharita of Ehavadevasuri. 
Paramatmaprakasa of Yogindradeva. 
Svamikartikeyanupreksa of Jayacandra. 
Jnanarnava of Subhacandra. 

Visvalocanakosa of Sridnarasenacarya. 
Paramatmaprakasa of Yogindracarya. 
Aptamimansa of Samantabhadracarya. 
Parsvabhyudayam of Jinasenacarya. 


` Samayikapatha by R. N. Shah. 


Shantinathamahakavyam of Munibhadrasuri. 
Vijayanandabhyudayam by Sravaka Hiralal. 
Gomattasara of Nemicandracarya. | 
Trilokasara of Nemicandra. 

Gomattasara of ७ ,, 

Abhidhanacintamani of Hemacaudracarya. 
Padyaracana of Lakslimanabhatta Ankolkar. 
Pandavacarita of Maladaari-deva-prabhasuri. 
Parsvanathacarita of Hemavijayagani. 
Ratnakarandasravakacara of Samantabhadracarya. 
Revelation: A Source of Knowledge by D. M. Madan. 
Harivansapurana of Jinasena. 

Subodhini by J. R. Gharpure. 

Balambhatti ,, 5 

Vyavaharamayukha by J. R. Gharpure 


. Kavyamimansa by C. D. Dalal 


Naranarayanananda-mahakavya by C. D. Dalal 
Tarkasangraha of Anandajnyana 
Parthaparakrama Vyayoga by C. D. Dalal. 
Rastrandhavansa-mahakavyam by Krishnamacarya. 
Linganusasana by C. D. Dalal. 

Rupakastakam of Vatsaraja 

Yogasutras of Patanjali by Vasudeoshastri Abhyankar 
Nirukta of Yaska Vol. L by H. M. Bhadkamkar. 
Systems of Sanskrit Grammar by S. K. Belvalkar. 
Anekantajayapataka of Haribhadracarya. 
Haimalinganusasana of Hemacandra, 


14. 
142. 


143. 
144, 
145. 
146. 
147, 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 


152. 


153. 
154. 
155, 
156. 
157. 


158. 


iv 


Gurvavali of Sunda-asuri 

Pramana-naya-taitvalokalankara (Pariecheda Т) of Vadidevasuri 

Siddhahemasutrapazha of Hemacandra 

Jainastotra Sangraha, Part IL, by Shah Harakchand Bhurabhai. 

Mudritakumudacandra Prakarana of Yasahcandra. 

Jainastotrasangraha Part- LI, by Shah Harakchand Bhurabhai. 

Kriyaratnasamuccaza of Rajasekhara. | 

Index to Siddhahen asutra-Patha 

Kavikalpadruma of Harsakulagani 

Sammatyakhyaprakarana of Divakara. 

Saddarsanasamuccaya of Rajasekhara 

Siladuta of Caritra Sundara. | 

Nirbhayabhimavzaroga of Ramachandr£. 

Pramananayatattva:okalankara (Parieceia II and IlI) of Vadideva- 
suri. 

Sabdaratnakara of /amanacarya 

Neminathamahaka-ya of Kirtirajopadheya 

Kalidasa—a compBte collection of tae various readings of the 
Madras MSS. VoL І 

Ibid Vol. II. 


(а) Ibid, Vol. ITI. 
(b) Ibid, Vol. IV. 


159. Dharmamahodaya «f Ratnavijaya. ë 
160, Vaidehi-vivasanam by T. S. Narayan Shastri. 
161. Sundari Slokamanjari E 5 хаг 
162. Guru Parampara Namamala » 5 
163. Bhagavannamamala 5 % 
164. Bhagavata—Prasas-imala 34 5 
165. Tamil—as a universal alphabet E 5 
166, Samrajya Stava-Samgita Sapta-Ratna Е » 
167. Dharma Vyatikrama УПара 3 - 
168. Zoroaster as a poet, by M. Pithawalla. 
169, The Game of Ba.l.3at by J. J. Modi. 
170. Karanda Vyuha. . 
171. Sravaka Pratikramana, Transr. Hirchand Nemchand 
172. Bhasa-vrtti of Purashottamadeva. 
73 (a-d) Kasikavivarana Panjika of Jinendra»uddhi. 
174 (ave) Ibid 5 
175, Bhasa Paricheda with Siddhanta Muktavali of Visvanatha Pan- 
canana . 
176. Bharatamaniari of Ksemendra by M. S. Bhandare 
177 


Taittiriyopanishad, Ed. D..V.:Gokhale, 


v 


178. The Hindoo Musical Scale by K. B. Deval 
179. Theory of Indian Music as expounded by Somanath, by K. B. Deval 
180. Sankhya Pravachana Darsana, Ed. Jeevanand Vidyasagar 


181. Tara-Tantra of Girisachandra 

182. The Indo-Aryan Races I, by R. Chanda 

183. How far Sankaracharya truly represents, etc, by M. T. Telivala. 
184. Paribhasendusekhara Part II, Ed. Kielhorn 

185. Mimansa Darsana, Part I 

186. Imperial Coronation by T. S. Narayan Shastri. 

187. Gunadhya and Brhatkatha by F. Lacote 

188. Rgveda Samhita, Tr. and Expl. by Max Muller 

189. German tales for Beginners by W.-Wittich. . 

190. .Mahabharata: Virata Parva (Gujarati Pr. Pr.) EFE 4 
191. Singhalese Grammar | 

192. Sahitya Darpana in English, Transr. Praraadadasamitra. 

193. Notes on Kadambari (Purvardha) by Peterson | 


194. The Heart of Buddhism by K. J. Saunders. 
195. Samkhya System by A. B. Keith. `` 

196. Indian Painting by P. Brown. 

197. Asoka by J. M. Micphsil. 

198. Kanarese Literature by E. P. Rice 


199 a-c A Com. Grammar of the Sanskrit, Zend, etc., by F. Bopp, Transd 
by E. B. Eastwick 

200. Bhojacarita by T. S. Narayan Shastri, 

201. Mallinathacaritra by Vinayacandra j 

202. Minor Upahishad Texts Vol. I. by F. O. Schrader. ` 

208. Some Unidentified Chinese Work. Ё 


» 


(Presented by Government of Bombay). 


^904. Pancatantra ТУ and V, by Buhler. 

205 2 II and IIL , ४ 

206 ‚боз I » 

207. Raghuvamsa I-VI by 8. P. Pandit 

208. Paribhasendusekhara Part II Vol. I, by Kielhorn 

209. » Part II Vol. II 

210. ғ 8 Part IT, Vol. ITI. 

211. Vikramorvasiya by S. P. Pandit. 

212. Malatimadhava by Dr. Bhandarkar. : 

218. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya Vol. III, by Kielhorn; - m 
214. Kadambari of Bana by Peterson. Mp te md 


215. 
49164 
217. 
218. 
219. 
920. 
221. 


223. 
924. 
225. 
226. 
321. 
228. 
229 

230 

231 

232. 
233. 
284. 
235. 
236. 
231. 
938. 
299. 
241 

242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246, 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
951. 
252. 


258. 
254. 
255. 
256, 
957. 


‘vi 
Vasisthadharmasastra by 4. A. Fulirer 
Subhasitavali by Petersor 
Hitopadesa 8 
Mahanarayanopanishad by Jacob 
Hymns from the Rgveda (Ist Series) by A. B. Dhruva 
Bhattikavya Vol. II, by K. P. Trivedi 


, Concordance to the Upanishads by Jaco» 
229." | 


Sarangdharapaddhati by Peterson 
Naiskarmyasiddhi by Jaco». ` 
Eleven Atharvanopanishacs by Jacob 
Handbook to Rgveda II br Peterson 
Rajatarangini Part i by Dargaprasad 
Yogasutras of Patanjali by Vasudeva Skastri Abhyankar. 
Bhattikavya Vol. I by K. 2. Trivedi 
Kumarapalacharita by S. 2. Pandit 
. Rekhaganita Part I 
p Part IE 
Ekavali by K. P. Trivedi. 
Harsacharita by A. A. Fuarer. 
Rajatarangini III by Peterson. 
Tarkasangraha by V. V. Athalye. - 
Navasahasankacarita I, by Islampurkar. 
Mrechakatika Vol I by N В. Godbole.: ® 
Prataparudrayasobhusana 
Apastambiya Dharraasutra by Buhler 
iShribhasya Part I, by Vasudeoshastri Abhyankar 
5 Part IL, ,, ost 
Dvyasrayakavya I, by A. V. Kathavate ты 
Vaiyakaranabusana by К. P. Trivedi i 
Aitaraya Brahmana ; Word Index by V. B. Joshi 
Shadbhasacandrika by K. P; Trivedi mo" 
Nirukta Vol. 1 by H. M. Ehadkamkar 
Amarakosa by R. S, Talexar 
Kavyaprakasa by Zalkikar. | 
Parasaradharma Samhita 5 Volumes) by Islampurkar 
Atharvaveda Samhita by 8. P. Pandit. 
Vendidad Vol. I (Text) by D. H. Jamasp 
45 Vol. IL, GlossorialIndez, ,, ` 


Madhyamakavrti (7 Parte) by Louis de la Vallée Possin. 
Sacu Svapna by K. H. Dhruva 

Brhatkatha Slokasangraha by Е. Lacots 

The Bower Manuscript 

Tibetanum. 52221: MTS 


958. 


859. 


260. 


261. 


262. 
263. 


264. 
265. 
266. 


267. 
268, 
269. 
270. 
271. 


972. ` 


273. 
274. 
215. 
: 276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 


281. 


282. 
283. 


284. 


285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 


289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 


293. 
294. 


295.. 


mii 


Jaina Sahitya by M. K. Mehata. ан e RIS Bag 

Two Talesvara Copperplates by Y. R.: Gupte ns мн uH 

The Hindoo Conceptions of. the Functions of Breath,’ Parts I and IT 
(Five Copies each) by A. H. Ewing. 

On the Use of European Musical-Instrunients iñ Didia,-(Two Copies) 
by E. Clements QUEE tas 
Successors of Sankaracarya by T. S. Narayanshastrio ।.. दी 
Contributions to the History of Smrti in Bengal and Mithilaz-Part.I 

by Rat М, Chakravati. _ ^. ei 1981 
Ibid Part Il , 4 EE 
History of Mithila during the pre-Mogul Period by:Rai M: 
On the Genuineness оѓ, ће VIII Canto-of-- F: " 








Chakravat'ti 


CE HE [A 





Kumarasambhava ' ।':. uci UR a UO. 
Geography of Orissa in the XVI Century » ‘3 
Navya Nyaya in Bengal and Mithila 2 
The Aryans in the land of Asurs by R. G. Bhadkamkar Хо 
‚ А Sitar Grant of Saka 1049 by K. В. Pathak. + ` хас 
Vijayadharmasuri by І. P. Tessitori, - ^ «en ge आज 


The Initiative of the Avesta Бу L. H. Mills. ° 
Jaina Svetambara Conference Herald. ' 
Srngara Vairagya Tarangni of Divakara 
Vedanta Panca Pyakareni of Sankaracarya.! ^ 550 705 i 6.5 
Sankaracarya and his Kamakoti Peetba; by- V. К. Venkatesan, “077 
A peep behind the Veil of Karma by С. В. Jains ^ ^^ 
The Light of the Soul ty Shah M. Muljibhai. © ^ जाए की AiR 
Pariksamukha by N. R. Gandhi | 
Tarkasara by P. S. Anant N. Shastri узе ти 
Marriage Ceremonials by R. Rrsnamachariar, — 7^ ^7 
Chastity PM CE 
Knights of Bihstoon by E. M. Lala 
The Naya Karnika by M. D. Desai c npe" 
The Nyayavatara by Satischandra Vidyabusana. _ 
Jainism not an Atheism by Н. Warren Sb 
The Jains and their Literature in Marathi by Sasischandia Vidya- 
busana š ; : Бэ? 
тыа in English 
Pure Thoughts by St. Amitagati. . Ч 
Jainism and V. G. Apte—a defence by H. N. Doshi : 
An Address given to Н:Н. the Chief of Darbhanga Бу T. S. Narayan 
hastri 
Imperial Library Catalogue, Part I and Part IT. 
The 'Times of India Directory 1916 
Gaudalekhamala (Two Parts) 








» 
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296. Old Reports : 
297. Report of a Second Tour fcr MSS. in Rajputana and Central India 
{ by S. Е. Bhandarzar (Th-ee Copies.) 

298. Report on the Search for XSS. in the Eombay Presidency (1888-84. 
(57, 1884-87, Бу R. G. Bhanderkar. 
299. Ibid 1 1 
300. Ibid, in Kashmers, Rajputena and Central India by Buhler. 
304. First and Second Report FD 

1882-83, Колы) DE 


301. Third Report: 1881-86 5 rp 

.902. Fourth Report: 1886-92 3 5 

803. Fifth Report 1893-६5 Y 

305. Report on the Search of MSS. 1883-84 Sy 8, G. Bhandarkar. 
306. . ” 1882-83 5 š १9 

307. - 2 I 1884-87 ,, or 
308. 5 . 1887-91 1 
309. LM 1891.95 by A. V. Kathavate 
310. Report on Sanskrct MSS., 1872-73 by G, Bühler. 

зп. 1874-75 „ . » 


312. Sixth Report 1895-33 and 1398-99 ky Ресегвоп 

313. Catalogue of MSS. "Private Libraries, С.Р. by Kielhorn 

914. Ibid Soathern Division ,, 

315. Ibid, Gujrat, Kathmwar, Kachchh, Sindh Khandesa. by Bühler. 

316. -Report and List 1830-81 bz nae 

List of MSS. for 1873-4 by Buhler 
5 aa 3. + . 

817. Report on Sans. MSS. ete } кы: 

918. List of Sansk. MSE. in Prizate - 
Libraries in the Богу) by В. ७. Bhandarkar. 
Presidency, Par- I š 

319. History of the Search for Sans. MSS. in the). 

: Bombay Presideacy—a roreword ^ ` js K. Belvalkar. 

820. Index to Deccan Ccllege M38. Е ; 

891. Index. Deccan College MSS. 1868-84. 

922. Catalogue of MSS. n the Гессап College 

११ with an Index 

823. Catalogus Catalogocum by T. Aufrecht. 

824. Jaina Granthavali. 

325. Catalogue of Sans. MSS. ir Ulwar Dy Peterson. 

326. Ibid in Bikaner by 3. Mitra. 

327, ' ^. bid inJammu by Stein. 

398. Catalogue Du fonds Tibetaa by P. Cordisr. 

329. Catalogue of Sans. MSS. and Pali MSS. by A. Cabalon. , 

У A 5. (Qomt: of Bengal) boy Haraprasad Shastri. 

331. Ibid (Govt. of Benzal), 11 vols. by R, Mitra. 


js. R. Bhandarkar 


ix 


. A Descriptive Catalogus of Sans. MSS 


in the Library of Asiatic Society oflby R. Mitra 
Bengal 


Descriptive Catalogue ЭГ Sans. MSS 
in the Sans. College, Calcutta inna Shastri. 
9 parts 

Catalogue of Palm leaf and 
selected Paper MSS. (Nepal) J Py O+ Bendall. 


Bibliographie Jaina by Guerinot. 

Epigraphic Jaina by Guerinot. 

Sanskrit MSS. of the R. A. S., London. . 

Catalogue of Sans. MSS. in the Library of the India Office 
by J. Eggeling 6 Vals. ! 

Wilson's Mackenzie Collection by H. H. Wilson. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Paintings, Statues, etc., (India Office) 

Catalogue of Two Collections of Sans. MSS. in the India Office 
Library by Tawney aad Thomas 

Iranian MSS. in the Incia Office by M. N. Dhalla. 

The Aufrecht Collectior by F. W. Thomas. 

Catalogue of Bibliothek Zu Góttingen by Kielhorn. 

Catalog der Sans. MSS. Zu Berlin, by A Weber. 

Catalogus Codicum MSS. Sanskriticorum by Aufrect. 

Catalogue of Sans, MSE. at the B 
Deccan College,*1868-84 1» 8. R. handarkar, 32 

Sanskrib.and Prakrit MSS. in 
the Adyar Library } 

Ananta Sayana and Anunt Vilas Books and MSS 

Report of the Conference of Orientalists of Simla 

Catalogue of Sans. MSS. at the Deccan College with an Index 
by S. R. Bhandarkar. 

Katalog der Sanskrit—landschriften by T. Aufrecht. 

Catalogus Codicum Sanskriticorum by T. Aufrecht. 

The Bower Manuseript. 

Index of MSS. (Govt. Oziental Library) of Madras. 

Index of MSS. (Sans.) ia the Palace at Tanjore by A. C. Burnell. 

Sanskrit, Pali and Sinhalese Literar (€ 
Works in Ceylon Vol I Y)by а 

Upanishad MSS. in the Adyar Library by F. О. Schrader. 

Sans. MSS. in Mysore aad Coorg by Lewis Rice. 

List of Sans. MSS. in Southern India by C. Oppert. 

Sans. MSS. in Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore, by A. Mahadeva 
Shastri. 

Sans. MSS. in the Sarasvatibhandara by A. Mahadeva Shastri. 

Descriptive Catalogues of the Sins. MSS. in the Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras, 23 Vols. - 


Triennial Catalogue of нэ va Chay Б.К. n 
(1910-11 o 1912-13) by Ranga Charya and S. K. Shastri. 
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366. 
367. 


868. 
369. 
370. 


: 371. 


372. 
373. 
314. 
375. 
376. 
` 377. 
378, 


319. 
380. 


381. 
382. 


383. 
384. 
385. 


886. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 
391. 
392. 


393. 
394. 


. 995. 


396. 
297, 


x 

Report on Sans. MSS. and Tamil MSS, 1896-97 No. 1, by M. S. Shastri. 

Report on Search for Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., 1893-94 by M. 8. 
Shastri. . 
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"REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
BHANDARKAR CRIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
POONA CITY, 1918-19 

From. | 
V. K. RAJWADE, ESG., M.A., 
Chairman, Executive Board, 
Bhendarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
To x 
THE CHAIRMAN 
Regulating Council 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
Bir, a 
І have the honour to submit the following report on the work of 
the Executive Board and oi its different departments. 
(8) The report covers the period from the 10th of September, 1918 
to the 81st of Marsh, 1919. On the former date the Working 


` Committee, which had dcne the whole work of organizing the 


Institute and undertaken and carried out much arduous work and 
for which great credit is due to it, was replaced by the present 
Executive Board; while i3 was thought advisable to begin the 
financial year on the 1st of April as is done in other institutions. 

(8) The Hxecutive Board was constituted by a resolution of the 
Council, held on the 8th of September, 1918, and consists of Messrs. 
(1) V. K. Rajwade, Chairman, (2) S. K: Belwalkar, (8) N. G. 
Sardesai, Treasurer, (4) R. D. Karmarkar, (5) R. D. Вапайе, 
(6) V. S. Ghate, (7) K. G. Joshi, (8) N. B. Utgikar, (9) P. D. Gune, 
Secretary. Mr. K. G. Joshi and Dr. Ghate were elected from 
among the five Government Nominees on the Regulating Council. 

(4) FINANCES :—(a) The total receipts’ of the Institute for the 
period under report, including the Government. grants, were 
Rs. 38,199-15-5, and the total expenditure for the Same period was 
Rs. 28,808-9-0, leaving a balance of Rs. 4,391-6:5. The accounts 
of the period have been submitted" for baing ‘audited fo the Hon 
Auditor, Mr. B. L. Modak, L.C.E. Моге detailed figures of the 
receipts and the disbursements have been given in Appendix B. 


* They have since been audited and found correct. 


$ 

(b) The permanent fund of the Institute consists of Rs. 2600/-. 
Of this Rs. 2500/- are Їл war bonds at Bs. 5 p.c. and Rs. 100/- in. 
Government Promissor: Note of the face value of Rs. 100/-. 

(с) The Liabilities o -the Instituta:—The total liabilities of the 
Institute as they stocl on the 10th-cf September, 1918, "were 
Rs. 25,902-6-3 (Rs. 11,012-6-3 at 9'p.c. end the rest at 6 9.0.) and 
they stand at Rs. 14,3©/- on the lst of April, 1919: All interest 
to this date has also been “paid, These liabilities represent the debt 
at боро. advanced by Mr. R. N. Sardessi of Poona. Most of the 
sum of Rs. 16,000/- recived from the sum of Rs. 50,000/- promised 
by the Jain Community of, Bombay, was temporarily utilised in 
` péying off a part of the; e liabilities 
. (5) MEMBERSHIP-—tThe. total -humber of members of the 
Institute as it stands up-to-date is 168. `À full.classified list will be 

published in the Journa. of the Institute 
| (8) Fourteen meetings of the Board’ were held during the period 
under report, and the minutes of the prcceedings have been duly. 
recorded. Among the rsore importans matters dealt with were :— 
(a) Election and co-optetion of members of different departments, 
(given in Appendix A); $) receiving charge of the MSS. Library and 
a part of the Sir R. G. Shandarkar Library, and of the management 
of the Bombay Sanskrir Series; (0) framirg the budget for 1918-19; 
(d) the decision to hold an Oriental Conference under the auspices 
of the Institute in October next; (e) the creation of a new 
department for the publ cation of the Pant Pratinidhi's edition of the 
Mahabharata; (f) sancion: to construct a part of the waterwork 
scheme ; (9) framing and submitting the Budget for 1919-20 to the 
Couneil; (h) adopting the report and She aceounts of the late 
Working Committee; (2 the creation of the post of an Assistant 
Curator; (7) the decision to issue a Journal of the Institute; and 
(k) recomménding for tbe consideration 0: Ње Council a resolution 
for building up à pérmaaent fund of the Institute. 

(7) I give below exirects from the annual reports received from 
sach of the departments The personnel.of each department. has 
been given in Appendix 8.१ These departments were from tirne to 
time formed.by resolutie ns of the Executivo Board. 
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I PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT `г`. 

(a) Six meetings of this department were held during the period 
under report , 

(b) The correspondence regarding the management of the Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Series was transferred to the Institute by the _ 
Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan: College, Poona, in his letter No. 99 
dated the 10th of October last. The annual grant of Rs. 12,000/- 
on account of the publication of the Series was drawn from the 
Government Treasury by the Secretary of the Institute on the 5th 
of November 1918 š 

(c) The liabilities of the Government in respect of the Bombay 
: Sanskrit and Prakrit Series extended to fifteen works as,shown jn 
the list appended to the Government Resolution No. 1681, 
Educational Department, dated 29th June, 1918. (To this list is to 
be added Apastamba Dharmasutra, in 2 parts, to be reprinted in 
one volume) ° 

(d) Of these sixteen works, three viz. (i) Tarkasangràha, 9nd 
edition, (ii) Nirukta, Vol. I, (iii) Dasakumaracharita, 2nd edition, 
had been carried to completion before the Institute took over. charge 
of the series and were paid for from the Publication Grant placed at 
the disposal of the Institute. The three works have in each case 
been delivered at the Government Book Depot, Poona: 

(e) One more work viz. (iv) Parasarasmrti, Vol. ШІ, pt. II is due 
for being sent to the Book Depot. The last proofs of the title page 
and advertisements, etc., were passed on to the British India Press 
as early as in March last; but the press has not yet been able to 
deliver copies of the work in spite of repeated reminders. The 
delay, the Press reports, has béen due to a labour trouble at its 
works : 

(f) The (v) Dvyasrayakavya, pt. II is nearing completion, moré 
than three-fourths of the work having been printed, and it is 
expected that this work would be.in at the Government Book Dépot 
before the end of March, 1920 

(g) Tenders were invited and have been received for the printing 
of three other works, viz. (vi) Anubhasya, (vii) Tarkaparibhasa, 

1 Хаа $o some earlier forms being аншы u ' 
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and (viii Syadvadam.ajari. These will be shortly sent to the 
press." (ix) Kavyadaxza is already in tha press. 
` (h) The press copy с: (x) Gaudavahot is expected by the end of 
May and those of (х Vyavaharamayuxha and (xii) Apastamba- 
dharmasutra, during th: next four months. 
७). The press copie. of the (xii) Nirukta Vol II and (xiv) 
Prakriyakaumudi are cre by the end of 1919 and 1920 respectively. 
(7 Lastly the editcs of (xv) Kavyalankarasarangraha and of 
(xvi) Mrechakatika Vo. II have been requested to state definitely 
and finally the time when they would submit their press copies as 
the works have been 1८८8 in preparation.- 

.( So much with rerard to the sixtesn works of the Bombay ` 
Sanskrit and Prakrit S ~ies, for whica the Government was already 
pledged. The Director of Public Instruction intimated during the 
period under report thar the stock of the following six works was 
exhausted and that arrangements might ke made for their revision 
and reprint. The work are:— 

(D Handbook to she study of the Egveda (No. 48) 


Gi) Nyayakosa C-o. 49). : . 
(1) Selection of Hymns from the Rgveda, Second Series 
(No. 58). 


(iv) Rajatarangin Part I (No. 45). 
(у) Kavyaprakas = (out of the saries). 
(vi) Naiskarmyas rahi (No. 88) 

All arrangements for Fhe revision and rsprint of the works of the 
Bombay Sanskrit and -rakrit Series, other than the sixteen works 
referred to above, com= under the operation of the rules of the 
Government Oriental (=indu) Series. (Vide para 8 of the G. R. 
referred to above.)  Azvertisements wers therefore given in the 
leading Dailies of Poone and Bombay calling for competent editors, 
except in the case of Nos : iv) and (vi); and the Publication Department 
decided to entrust the zevision of No. (i) in this para to Dr. P. D 
Gune, who has been asked to include the first 50 hymns of the first 


They have since sone to the Press 
+ Since received. : 
і The editors have since replied that press copies of their works 
would be rei by June 1920 and Jan. 1920 respectively. 
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Mandala of the Rgveda, ani to add notes thereon for the benefit of 
the M.A. students of our Universities; No. (ii) to Vasudevashastri 
Abhyankar; No. (iii) to D>. Zimmermann of St. Xavier's College; 
and No. (v) to Prof. R. D. Karmarkar of the New Poona College. 
In the ease of this last work, it was decided to issue Ullasas 
land II* in a separate vclume and also Ullasas I, IT and X in 
another separate volume -h addition to the reprint of the whole 
work, to suit the convenierce of the University Students and other 
scholars. With regard tc No. (iv) it was ascertained from the 
Government Book Depot, tat the 2nd part of that work was also 
exhausted, while a few copies of its third part were still in stock. 
It was therefore decided that the question of revising and reprinting 
that work might be taken tp when the third part was also exhausted. 
With regard to No. (vi) also it has been decided to wait till the end 
of December next before wranging for its revision. The present 
abnormal conditions of the market and labour have added to the 
difficulties of printing and the Department found that reputed 
printing houses were reluctant to incur further liabilities . by. accept: 
ing work, howsoever remunerative. 

(1) The works referred -o in the preceding paragraph would be 
stocked and sold by the Institute, and would be absorbed in -the 
Government Oriental (Hindu) Series. In order, however, that-the 
original individuality of these works might not be obliterated, it 
has been decided that, in вэ including them in the New Series, their 
old serial numbers should be preserved. ` 

(m) No independent work could ‘be published for the Government 
Oriental (Hindu) Series du-ing the period under report. Provision, 
however, has been made ir. the current year's Budget for publishing 
the following two works :— К 

G) Аһ edition of she Nighantus and Nirukta with critical 
and explanetory notes, brief extracts from the com- 
mentary of Durga, etc., by Mr. V. K. Bajwade. 

(1) The first volume of the collected writings of Sir В. G. 

Bhandarkar (to be published in two parts) edited 
by Mr. N. B. Utgikar. The Director of Public 


* À ready gone to Press. 
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Таёїгас си has been requested to permit the inelusion 
in this eCition of such writings of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
as have eppeared in Goverriment publications.” 

(n) It will be seen fiom tha foregoing report and the statement 
of accounts given below, that the time and the grant at the disposal 
of the Publication Department were almost exclusively taken up by 
the pledges incurred for the Bonibay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series. 

(o) With regard to the prog-amme for the year 1919-20, provision 
has been made as stated abov> for works. likely to be completed, of 
the two series under the charge of the Department. In addition, the 
Board has obtained the sanctzon of the Council for the starting of a 
Jqurnal of the Institut». Prevision has been made for this, and а 
Journal Committee has been appoinzed. Besides, two important 
catalogues (both already in the press). one of the Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar Library of the Institute, and the other of the latest collections ` 
of the manuscripts adoed to the Government Manuscript’ Library 
transferred to the Institute, will be published in the course of the 
current year 

(р) The preparation of the Pant Pratimidhi Edition of the 
Mahabharata has been entrusted to a representative editorial 
committee of the Institute. The puLlieasion department is repre- 
sented on that committee by Frofessors S. K. Belwalkar, P. D. Gune 
and V. K. Rajwade, vith Mr. N. E. Utgikar as Secretary and 
Editor 

(Ф Of the Government Publication Grant of Rs. 12,000/ 
Rs. 9,616-9-9 have been expended as under: 


Name of the Work Printer's Bill Editor's honorarium. 
Nirukta Vol. I — .. |. Re 3,013 7.3 Bs. 1,601 4 0 
Dasakumaracarita : ..» 1277 8 0 . ,, 718 12 0 


Tarkasangraha san 919212 0 ux 680 0 0 





Rs. 6210 11 3 Rs. 2,900 0.0 
uM 
Total ... Rs. 9,110 11 3 . 


* The permiss.on has since been received. 


. Advertisemént for НАНог 2.7... Rs. | 84 10 6 

Clerical assistance, : 
proofreader's pay and te - » 471 4 0 
miscellaneous. - | | 





Grand Total ... Bs. 9,616 9 
Balance ... , 2,888 6 8 





e 





Rs. 12,000 0 0 

The balance of Rs. 2,383-6-3 has been reserved for paying off the 
Printers and Edifors bills on account of the Parasaragmrti, 
Vol. III Part IT | š 

(7) With regard to the donation of Rs. 50,000/- promised by the 
Jain Community, the following resolution was passed by the 
Executive Board at a special meeting held on the 22nd September 
1918 

That the Executive Board accepts with best thanks the donation 
of Rs. 10,000/- as first instalment of the sum of Rs. 50,000/- promised 
by the Jain Community, through the Secretary, Svetamber Jain 
Conference, under the following conditions :— 

(a) that in consideration of the free gift of Rs. 25,000/- out of tha 
sum of Rs. 50,000/- the Board agrees to devote, for the publication 
of the Jain Literature, 1/4th of such sums as.may be available for 
general publication, and as are not already ear-marked for specific 
purposes; and to set apart three-fourths of the net sale proceeds cf 
Jain works published under this arrangement for expenditure in the 
interest of Jain Literature 

(b) that, the Board undertakes to inscribe on a tablet the names 
of donors who pay a minimum donation of Rs. 10,000/- ; 

(c) that the Board agrees to spend the remaining sum of 
Вв. 25,000/- on a Hall to ba named the “ Khetsi Khiasi Hall” after 
the donor’s father ; 

(d) provided always that the-balance of Rs. 40,000/- is paid 
before the end of December 1918; 

(e) that the Secretary, Svetamber Jain Conference, be requested 
to communicate the names of those that have contributed towards 
the ten thousand rupees that have been received, in order that the 
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individual donors might be enrolled as Life ‘Members, Benefactors, . . 


Vice-Patrons, or Patrons, aczording to she amount of their con- 


tribution 
The total sum of rupees recsived up to date is Rs. 16,000/ 


. I. MANUSCEIPTS DEPARTMENT 


(a) Two meetings of the deoartment were held during the period 
under report š 

(b) The Government Manvseripts Library at the Deccan College 
was placed in charge of the Institute on the 18th of September 
1918, and the authoritiss deputed by ths Institute have carefully 
examined the Library end made report to Government stating that 
the Library was intacs and shat no manuscripts were missing at 
the time of receiving tha charge. The Library is kept in a fireproof 
building and a watchman is specially ergaged to guard it during 
night time. The Excevuve Board has also made arrangements for 
the residence of a respoasible officer on tha premises. 

(c) With the MSS. Li brary there was transferred to the Institute 
a sum of Rs. 2,190/- to be spent on account qf the preservation and 
cataloguing of the MES, The following are the main items of 


expenditure :— 
(1) Salary of tke Curator 
@ Bs. 125/- pm. ... .. Rs. 625 Q 0 
(9) Pay of the Peon 23 
Nightwatehman with » 182 1 0 
War-allovance . 
(8) Maintenanes charge of 
MSS. Library 4.3 .. 4, 242 18 9 
(4) Stationery end Portage ... # 146 0 0 
(b) Furniture . ... ... ee gy 200 0 0 
.(6) Clerk's Pay... e we » 221 0 0 


Total ... Rs. 1,566 14 9 
Balance... , 698 1 3. 
Rs. 2,190 0 0 
The balance is kept for pay-ng off the Printer’s bill on account 
of the MSS. Catalogue ir. Press 
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(d) There..were issued daring the. period. under report, thirteen. 
MSS. to five scholars. There were besides about 20 scholars who. 
visited the Library and caeried.on their investigation personally. 
Two MSS. were returned during the seme period and 25 letters of 

' inquiry from scholars conce-ning MSS. were received and answered. 
No new ‘MSS. were purchasad during the period under report. The 
MSS. Library was inspectel by the Seeretary and the staff of the 
Institute, and has been fourd to be intact. : 

(e) The manuscript сору | the Catalcgue of the MSS. acquired 
since 1895, has been given tc the press fo: printing. It will contain , 
names and other details of :ome 2000 MSS. Following the usual 
practice of the Governmens, the catalogue will be sent free „to 
scholars and institutions, vhose names appear in the Government 
distribution. list, the remaining copies being kept for sale. The 
expenses of printing this catalogue, not met with from the 
Government grant for MES. will be defrayed from out of the 
Government grant on account of publication 

(f) Sub-joined is a tabul.rstatement showing (a) MSS. lent out 
to scholars in Europe befere the library was transferred to the 
Institute; (b) MSS. lent ont to Indian scholars before the Library 
was transferred to the Instirute; (c) M&S. lent out to scholars Aur- 
ing the period under report; and (d) the MSS. returned by schclars 
during the same period. i 


HI, LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
(a) Five meetings of this depar&ment were held during the period 
under report . 
(6) A small sum of Rs. 5C/- only was originally allotted to this 
department for the. period, as it-was thought that the department 
-would be able to.begin:its work seriously only. from the beginning of 
-the next year. . But as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar allowed a part of his 
Library to be taken over tc the Institute immediately, a supple- 
mentary grant of Rs. 350/- was asked for and sanctioned to make 
provision for cupboards; ete | 
(6). The Government-of-Bombay' were -kind -enough to. present to 
the Library-all the books of Ње Bombay Sanskrit and. Prakrit Series 
-and also the available volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer. Similarly 
xB 
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the Government of Mysere have presented the Mysore Sanskrit Series. 
The Government of Travancore have been approached for books 

im their Sanskrit Series and a favourable reply is soon expected,” | 
| (d) The Royal Asiati> Society of London have supplied, at conoes- . 
. Bion rates, the back nambers of their journal that were wanting in — 
the Bhandarkar Library, for which ihe thanks of the Institute are 
due to the Society 

(e) The American Oriental Society * and the Bengal Asiatic Society 
have been approached “or a similar concession. The different Pro- 
vincial Governments amd the Governmen;,of India have been re- 
quested to supply gratis their Archzological reports and other 
literary publieations | 

(f) Mr. Ramrao Ganesh Wadnerkar of Ohota-Udaipur has given 
a handsome donation of Rs. 301/- to our library and it has been 
decided to buy the Encyclopædia of Religion and Ethics out of 
that sum | 

(g) A list of books presented to the Institute will be published in 
the Journal. The total expenditure of the department was Rs. 507/- 
mainly spent on furniture and binding. Thé Bhandarkar Library 
Catalogue is in press 

(h) It is hoped that the Journal of the Institute will soon bring 
in exchange many of ёле leading Oriental Journals 

(i) The Library is now much hampered for want of space.. A fur- 
ther substantial part of the Bhandarkar Library: is expected to be 
brought over to the Institute in the near future; but it would be 
well-nigh impossible to accommodate bookcases in the already 
''erowded Central Hall 


IV. INFORMATION BUREAU. 


Four letters of enquiry mainly of a historical and literary. nature . 
were received. The .nformation asked for was duly supplied in 
“consultation with members and outsiders. - : ` 


V. GENERAL DEPARTMENT 


Two meetings: were. held in all of &his, department, to. recommend 
: the Departmental Bucgets for 1918-19 and 1919-20 and о consider 


* Books since received. 
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business regarding the construction of and addition and repairs to 
bvildings. -One part of the waterworks scheme was taken in hand 
anc tenders were invited. The work has been entrusted to the 
Union Agency who commenced work on the lst of April 1919, 

` Plans and estimates'for the proposed Khetsi Khiasi Hall have 
been prepared under instructions from the Board; but'on expert 
ad-iee, it has been decided to wait for some months more before 
calling for tenders, as it is expected that the present tight conditions 
of she market would relax to a certain extent. 


ҮІ. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
.Che chief activity of .the Department consisted in calling papers 
froma scholars for being read at the Institute. Following is the list: 
of papers read :— 
(i) Inaugural address by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Sunday the 15th 
of December 1918 
(ii) 'On the Interpretation of certain Vedic Words' by Prof, V. K. 
Rajwade, Sunday the 15th of December and Saturday the 
91st of December 1918. 
: (ii) ‘On-the Bhinnasadja Raga and-Gandhara-Grama’ by Mr. K. B. | 
Deval, Sunday &he 19th of January 1919. 
(т) ‘On the Home of the.so called Andhrabhrityas’ by Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar, Sunday the 28rd February 1919. 
(7) ‘On the Chronology of the later Guptas, by Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, Sunday the 2nd of March 1919." 
Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay and Prof. H. &. Divekar of Poona have 
promised to read their papers sometime іп June next. 
The following papers. were communicated :— : 
(.) ‘On the History of the Upama’ by Prof. V. V. Sowant, of 
Meerut 
(i) ‘Sdkatayana’s-Grammaz’ by Prof. K. B. Pathak. 
‘ dii! Translation of M. Levis’ paper: Tato Jayamudirayet. 
(iv) Translation of M. Meillet's paper: Le Racine Lubh. 
(v) “On a certain form of Expiation' by Dr. Ganganath Jha. 
(vi) ‘The idea of Brahma according to the four Commentators of 
the Brahmasutra’ by Prof, R. D, Karmarkar, | 


19 
| (с) It was decided open German and French classes for the 
-benefit of the Members of the Institute Dr. К. K. Joshi, M.A., 
PH.D., of the Férgussoa College, on being approached in this mat- 
ter, readily consented -o do honorary work for the Institute. He 
has been holding German classes twice a week since January last. 
Our sincere thanks aró due to him. 

(d) It-is hoped th.t it- will be ‘possible to hold -classes in 
French during the next academic term. Tt is.also -proposed ‘to 
arrange for courses ci lectures in Epigraphy and Prakrit. Drs 
Sukthankar and Gune rave kindly undertaken to deliver lectures in 
these subjects . 

(e) .Аъ application vas received from Mr. K. Rama Pisharoti, 
М.А;, Emekulam (Madras) requesting facilities for research work 
and training at the Rastitute. The applicant was asked in what 

` particular subject he- wanted- training. No reply has been received 
from him yet 

( f) It is also-decid 4 to conduct the M.A..class with the help of 
Prof. Rajwade-and Drs. Belwalkar-and.Gune, 


VII. TH MAHABHARATA PUBLICATION 
DEPARTMENT 

. (a) This:deparbmer$ came.into existence on the 1st April 1919. 
On this day the work of. preparing the. press copy of the Mahabha- 
vata ‘commenced.’ Thsre was quite a big ceremony held on that day 
under the presidency of Sir R. G. Bhardarkar, who formally set the 
work a-going by wrising the first verse of the Mahabharata con- 
taining the salutation. .Shrimant Balasaheb Pant ,Pratinidhi of 
Aundh, the originator and patron-of ће edition, had -specially come 
for.the occasion. About 200 persons abtended. : 

(b) On this occasicn also was formally issued the Prospectus to 
the new edition of tle Mahabharata andertaken by the Institute. 
The prospectus drawn:-up..by Mr. N. B. Utgikar, with the 
-assistance -of the Pr-spectus Committee, extends to 40.pages, and | 
is signed by most Df the leading scholars of India. The other 
details of the editior. have. been left tc a strong and representative 
committee of scholars who had mainly to be.drawn from Poona , 
and Bombay 
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VIIL JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 

This Department also comes into existence from the Ist of April 
1919. The details of the work have been handed over to a small 
editorial ‘committee with Dr. Sukthankar as editor and secretary. 
It is expected that the Journal would be issued twice—in July and 
ir Decamber—of each year.. The papers read at the Institute would 
nasurally.find a place there, but independent papers are also to be 
included. . 

8) THE STAFF OF THE INSTITUT The staff of the 
Institute consists of (1).Mr. N. B. Utgikar, M.A., Curator, whose 
Services have been lent over to-the Institute by the Government of 
-Eombay for a period of three years from lst October, 1918. 
E» is paid Rs. 150/- p.m. (2) Mr. P. К. Gode, M.A., Assistant 
Curator, who was employed with effect from 26th April, 1919, on 
Fs..100/- p.m. on one year's probation. He has agreed to serve 
foz 20 years with a maximum pay of Rs. 150/- to be reached by a 
triennial increment of Bs. 10/- and with а Life Insurance of 
Es. 3,000/- at. the end of his services. The Insurance will be 
efTeoted after the pekiod of probation. (8) Mr. N. R. Godbole, 
Clerk, on Rs. 45/- p.m. (4) The menial staff consists of a watchman, 
ro peons and one gardener 

(9) THE WORK OF THE CURATOR:—In this connection 
I cannot but express my sense of satisfaction at the excellent 
services rendered іп every department by Mr. N. B. Utgikar, the 
Carator. . Besides managing the routine to the satisfaction ‘of 
all concerned, he gave me valuable assistance in connection with, 
rublieation work. In fact‘ he has been the righthand man both 
cf myself and the Secretary in matters not exactly covered by 
everyday routine. The action of the Working Committee, in asking 
Government to lend us his services, has been thus fully justified ; 
and I venture to hope that Government will in time extend the 
period of the loan of his valuable services to the Institute. 

(10) GENERAL:—(a) The President of the Institute, His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon, then Governcr of Bombay, was pleased 
on the eve of his departure from this Presidency to pay a visit to 
the Institute on 22nd October, 1918. He was received by the 
members of the Regulating Council. ^ — 
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Among others -Sir A. G. Chandavarkar, His Holiness Shree 
Shankaracharya of Karavir Math and the Chief of Javhar visited 
the Institute 

(b) The Rules and Regulations of the Institute have been printed 
and supplied to all members. A small four-page pamphlet, con- 
taining а concise hisory and the aims and objects of the 
Institute and indicating lines of "work, has also been printed and 
is given to visitors anl others. to enlist sympathy and support ` 
of them all 

(11) THE WORK «ND NEEDS OF THE INSTITUTE 
(a) The amount of wo:k turned out by ‘the Institute during this 
period is by no means ireonsiderable. It has organized a series of 
lectures and started classes in German ard expects to start similar 
classes in French, Pal and Archmology shortly. Its ambition 
fo do more work is hovrsver hampered by various desiderata. The 
most crying want is baat of space. Every inch of the present 
building is crammed. The Bhandarkar Library requires separate 
housing as also the classes in several 'anguages. A godown is 
absolutely necessary for stocking books of the New Hindu Oriental 
Series. More acoommcdation is required for the staff, more of 
whom ought to stay on she premises 

(b) In order to make the printed sect:on of the Library of the 
Institute more useful, it is necessary to make considerable additions 
Бо it from year to yea. The Institute is already popular and 
attracts Sanskrit and ali Scholars, who consider it a, privilege 
and a delight to spenc a few hours there. At the same time 

‘they complain that fleir work suffers for want of necessary 
books. | . 

(e) All this means funds. Unless and until there is a large 
permanent fund, these recurring needs cannot be supplied and in 
the absence of substanti«l benefactions по building operations can 
be undertaken. The Insitute is doing useful work, even 'as it is, 
but it expects and prays for pecuniary help from the appreciative 
rich to be able to do mors. Their munificence can hardly be better 
utilized. This is as regards funds I 

(d) То be entitled to ts called ‘Oriental’ the Institute desires the 
co-operation of Persian and Arabie Scholars, who are requested ‘to 


Ала 


іб 
Sead papers on topics pertinent to those languages. Then alone 
there would be some justification for the name ‘ Oriental.’ 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(64) V. К. RAJWADE 
Chairman, Executive Board, 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. ` 
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PERSONNEL OF THE DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 
1. Manuscripts Dsrertment. 
0) S. K. Belwalkar, Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan 
Jollege, Poona, Hx-officio Superintendent. 
GD В. D. Remade, } I 
(ii) N. В. Uzgikar, | Í Members. 
(iv) Muni Jr avijayji, (Co-opted). 
2. Publication Depz-tment. ° 
l G) V. К. Rejwade, Superintendent. . 
Gi) V. S. Ghate, .The two most senior professors 
Gii) S. К. Belwalkar, } of Sanskrit at the Goverment 
Arts Colleges 
(iv) P. D. Cane, 
| (v). R. D. E.nade, } мете 
8. Library Department 
(i R. D. Earmarkar, Superintendent 
(ii) P. D. Gane, : `. 
(80) N. B. Cigikar, J Members. 
(vi) V. G. Paranjpe. (Co-opted). 
4. Information Bmsau 
(D N. G. Sardesai, Superintendent, and. the Heads of the 
Laparimenis nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5, 6 
5. General Department, | 
(0 P. D. Gune, Superintendent. 
Gi) S. К. Bslwalkar, | 
01) N. G. Sardesai, |) Members. 
Gv) V. T. 39816, 0 
(у) B. L. сад POI, 
6. Research Deparment 
ç G) V. S. Gaate, Superintendent E 
01) P. D. Zune 
Gi) S. K. z Members. 
7. Mahabharate Xitorial Committes. 
G) ВаїаваавЬ Pant Pratinidhi, Chairman. 
Gi) V. E. 5७७७१७, Vice-Cheirman. 
Gii) S. K. Eelwalkar. 
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(iv) V. S. Sukthankar. 

(v) Vasudevashastri Abhyankar. 

(vi) R. Zimmermann. 

(vii) V. P. Vaidya. 
(yiii) H. R. Divekar. 

(x) V. G. Paranjpe. 

(х) R. D. Karmezkar. 

(xi) P. D. Gune i i 
(хі) N. B. Utgikar, Editor and Secretary 


3. Journal Committee 
(D V.S. Sukthankar, Editor and Secretary 


(1) V. K, Rajwaóe, 
Gii) P. D. Gune, Members. 
(v) N. B. Utgikaz, 


9. Committee of the Firs; Oriental Conference, Poona, 
6) V. K. Rajwads, M.A., Poona. | 
Gi). S. K. Belwalkar, M.A., Ph.D., Poona. 
Gii) V. S. Ghate, M.A., D. Litt., Bombay. 
(iv) K. G. Joshi, B.A., Poona. 
(у) R. D. Ranade, M.A., Poona. 
(vi) N. G. Sardesai, L.M. & S., Poona. 
(vi) R. Zimmermann, Ph.D., Bombay. 
(viii) V. S. Sukthankar, Ph.D., Poona. 
(ix) A. B. Dhruva, M.A., LL.B., Ahmedabad: 
(x) A representative of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Sosiety, Bombay. 
- (sf) D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Calcutta. . 
(zii) M. Hiriyanna, M.A., Mysore. 
(xiij) Satiscandra Vidyabhushan, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta. 
(xiv) Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Benares. 
*(xv) D. V. Potdar, B.A., Poona. 
(xvi) V. P. Vaidya, B.A., J.P., Bar-at-Law, Bombay. 
(xvii) N. D. Minocher Homji, B.A., Poona. 
(xviii) D. D. Kapadia, M.A., B.Sc., Poona. 
(xix) P. D. Gune, MÁLA., Ph.D., Poona, 
(xx) R. D. Karmarkar, M.A., Poona, i | 
(xi) N. B. Utgikar, M.A., Poon. | 
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REPORT OF THE REGULATING COUNCIL OF THE 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR 
| 1918-19 


On behalf of the Rəgrlating Council of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute I bez to submit the Annual Report of the work 
entrusted. to it for the year 1918-19. This report has been con- 
sidered and approved af the meeting of the Regulating Council held 
on June 15th, 1919. | | 

The Council has held two meetings during the year, on September 
8th, 1918 and on March 20th, 1919. These meetings have been 
marked by general entkusiasm for the objects of the Institute and 
by an earnest desire to further them to the utmost of the ability of 
the members of the Co-neil. During the year, however, І am sorry 
to state that the Corneil has lost, by death, two of its best and 
most useful members in Messrs. H. N. Apte and H. G. Limaye. 
No one who knows ths position which these two gentlemen held 
in linguistic and historical research in Western India can feel 
any but the greatest sorrow for their 1о85., Mr. H. N. Apte, ав 
is well-known, was, a5 one and the same time, the head of the 
Anandashram, Poona, for many years, with its brilliant record in 
Oriental Publication and perhaps the best Marathi literary figure of 
` our time. Mr. H. © Limaye was cne of the greatest of our 
students of Indian, aud particularly of Maratha history, and we 
were all anticipating a great deal from his researches in the next 
few years. But they are gone and the Council of the Institute 
cannot refrain from exoressing its deep sense of the loss, which the 
Institute has sustained. The two vacancies which their removal 
created were filled Ly. the nominaticn of Messrs. Gulabchand 
Devachand Jhaveri of Bombay and Mr. H. R. Divekar of the Indian 
Women’s University, to the Council. I was elected Chairman of 
the Council in placa a: the late Mr. H. N. Apte in March 1919. 

The work, which has come before the Council, during the year 
has: consisted in (1) passing bye-laws for the:conduct of ihe business 
of the Council and he Executive Bcard. (2) appointing office- 
bearers of the Counci_ and electing members of the Executive Board, 
(8) passing the accounts of the Working Committee, which had 


sg 
charge of the affairs of the Institute up to thé time when the present 
constitution was adopted, (4) approving and passing the budgets 
submitted to it by the Board, (5) authorising the Board to raise a 
teraporary loan for the construction of waterworks and (6) creating a 
permanent fund for the maintenance and extension of the Institute. 
Beyond this fwo other cecisions were reached which have been 
dealt with more fully in the -eport of the Executive Board, but which 
involve financial responsibilities and so demand mention here. The 
first is the deterrhination to issue a Journal of the Institute. It is 
fet that if this were only to be a review of the type of many 
published in India, its issue would not be justified. It is, however, 
to 5e a genuine record of Criental Research, giving the results" of 
investigations in Oriental sabjects, and this being the case the 
expense will, m the opinion of the Council, be fully justified. There 
ars at present very few means in India of publishing the results of 
such investigations. The publications of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and of the Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch) are 
_ probably the only two suitable ores for the purpose. Neither of 
thase are however, purely oriental, and it is felt that a Journal 
published by our Institute, which will bring us into direct touch 
with all the Oriental Scholars of she world will be fully justified. 
- WEat the net cost will be can hardly yet be estimated ;—a good deal 
wil. depend on the quality of the material which the Executive 
Board can secure for it. Another decision is to authorize the 
holding of a Conference of the Orientalists of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, in October next under the auspices of the Institute. It 
might be thought that at the present early stage in the history of 
the Institute, it is perhaps premature to organise such a Conference. 
This ‘is, however, in the opinion of the Council hardly the case. 
Ws have the veteran Sir R G. Bhandarka- with us still and his 
- presence will give an attraction to the Conference, which can hardly 
occur very much longer. The Institute is, moreover, gathering 
round itself a great deal of the enthusiasm in Western India for 
Or.ental Research and the Conference is expected to stimulate this 
enthusiasm still further and direct it into the most useful lines of 
..nyestigation, This being the case, the Council has had no 
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hesitation in authorising the Executive Board to arrange for the 
holding of such a Conserence as has been described. 

The Council desire Ёо call the special attention of the members of 
the General Body of tha Institute to the remarks in the concluding 
section’ of the Report of the Board regarding the urgent need of 
space and funds for tke library department of the Institute. The 
publication work is well supported by Government and private: 
funds. The Library department starts with the nucleus of an 
excellent Oriental Library but must not be allowed to suffer long for 
want of funds and accommodation. The addition of the proposed 
new Khetsi Khiasi (Jein) Hall will to a certain extent remove the 
need, now very keenly felt, for space as the new hall will shelter 
the Manuscripts litrery—perhaps the most valuable part of the 
possessions of the Inst tute, We need, however, another wing to house 
the Sir R. G. Bhaacarkar library—and this as early as possible, 
And we need a continual supply of funds to keep the library up-to-date 
by acquiring, as they appear, the contributions to oriental scholar- 
ship, now being continually produced ір so many parts of the world 

Beyond this we Ladly need a lecture room for the holding of 
German and other projected classes. And only when the building 
needs thus suggested are satisfied, will tae Institute be in a position 
to carry on the work it has undertaken in % satisfactory manner. 
* Only then can the J. N. Tata Research Hall be fully used for its 
legitimate purpose. The Council presents this report with a feeling 
of pride that so much has been initiated during the period since the 
inaugaration of the Institute. The Institute has been well served 
by its Executive ,Вов:д, on which, of course, the burden of work 
chiefly falls. And if it is supported by the funds which it has a 
right to expect and which have been frealy given in the past there 
seems reason to expest that the Instittte will become one of the 
most active centres of investigation into oriental subjeóts in the 
world in the course o? the next few years. 


(84) HAROLD H. MANN 
Chairman, Regulating Council, 
Bhandarkar О. R, Institute. 


A LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 


TO THE 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
POONA CITY. 








Corrected up to 6th July, 1919. 


(The asterisk behind the names in the list shcws that the contributors have 
Joined after the 10th of September, 1918, waen charge was taken over 
from tbe late Working Ccmmittee.) 
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Name and Address, 


E 


Chandavarkar, Sir N. G., Pedder Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


Ohinubhai, Lady, Ahmedabad 


Gaikwar, H.H. Sayajirao. Maharaja of 


Baroda, Baroda. 


Ghgrpade, Shrimant Babazaheb, Chief of 


Ichalkaranji, Ichalkaranj , 


Gulabchand Devachand, Sea Face, Chou. 
pati, Bombay. 


Patwardan, Sir Parashuram Bhausaheb, 
Chief of Jamkhandi, Jamkhandi. 


Pratinidhi, Shrimant Balasaheb Pant, 
Chief of Aundh, Aundh. 


Hirjishet Khetsi, Rogay Fuildings, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 


Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Chartered Bank 
Building, Fort, Bombay. 


Jivanchand Sakharchanc, 
Bazaar, Bombay 4. 


426 Javeri 


Kasturbhai Nagarshet | ^ 


Lalabhai Kalyanbhai, New Queen's Road, 
Bombay. 


9 Lele, M. V., B.A., L.C.E. 
Manekchand Pratapshet, émalner .. 
Mate, P. A., 735 Sadashiv Feth, Poona City. 
Ruttonchand Tullockchane 

Ы Shah, Hiralal Amratlal, Market, Bombay 2 


° Shamji Hemraj Hemra House, Bhat 
Bazaar, Mandvi, Bomba. 
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Sum 
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Patrons—conid. 


Shankaracharya, His: ji of Karavir| 1,000 
Math, — ! 


Tata, Sir Dorab, Navasari Buildings, Fort,| 16,000 
Eombay. 


Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, B.A. LI.B,| 1,000 
Narayan Peth, Poona City. 


Tata, Sir Ratan (since deceased) ..| 5,000 
Vice-patrons. 
Arabalal Sarabhai, Ahmedabad НО 500 


Sum 
realised. 


Belwalkar, Dr. S. K., M.A., Ph. I., Professor 500 | 


о? Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona. 


Keshavrao, The Hon'ble Mr. Pleader, 500 
Hyderabad, Deccan, • 


Laddu, Dr. T. K., M.A., Ph.D, Professor 500 
of Sanskrit, Queen’s College, Benares. 


Prasinidhi, Shrimant Abasaheb, Chief of 
"ishalgad, Malkapur, (via Kolhapore). 


Sardesai, Dr. N. G., 13 Shukrawar, Poona 
City. 


9 Vaidya, Vishwnath Prabhuram. B.A., УР, 
Bar-at-law, 121 Medows Street, Fort, 
Bombay. * 


* Vik-amshah Krishnasha Patangshah, Shri- 
mant, Rajasaheb of Jawhar, < awhar. 


Benefactors. 


Bhandarkar, Dr. Prabhakar F.amkrishna, 
В.А., L.M: & S., State Surgeon, Indore, 


Malava). 


* Chaadrachud, Sardar Yeshawart Madhava, 
$05 Shaniwar, Poona City. 


9 Goxaikar, M. Y., Contractor, 440 Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona City. em 
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10 extra ; also ono 
hundred гарвев 
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Tata Hall. 
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In War Bonds 
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For the Mbh, 
400 » Publication. 
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BENEFACTORS— C07 zd. 
Jamshetji Jeejeebhoy, Sir, Fart, Bombay. 


* Pant Sachiv, Shrimant Babazzheb, Yuvaraj 
of Bhor, Bhor 


Paranjpe, V. L., Sadashiv Peth, Poona 
: City. 


° Wadnerkar, Ramrao Ganesh, Private Secre- 
tagy tothe Raja of Chota “Jaipur, Chota 
Udaipur 

` Life-members 
Abbot, J. E., New Jersey, U &.A. .. 
Abhyankar, Krishnaji Veecdeva, M.A 
Assistant Professor of Senskrit, Gujarat 
College, Ahmedabad 


Abhyankar, L. R., B.A., LLB. Yeotmal, 
Berars. 


Abhyankar Vasudeva Sha=tri, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 


Agashe, Ganesh Janardan, =A., Sadashiv 


Peth, Poona City. 


`+ Agashe, Rao Bahadur र. T. Retired 
Superintending Engineer. =haniwar Peth 
Poona City 


‘Annie Besant, Mrs, The Theosophical 
Lodge, Adyar, Madras. 


° Apte, Principal V. G., Bt, New Poona|. 


College; Poona City. 


Bain, F.W., М.А. OIZ c/o Messrs. 
S. King & Co., London 


° Bapat, Edd Д V. B, B.A, LA. & S., LM.S 
Shaniwar Peth, Poona С 


Bhandarkar, Professor Dæ-adatta Ram- 


krishna, M.A, 16 Lamzlowne Боза, |- 


Calcutta 
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Bhate, Principal Ө. C., M.A.. Willingdon 100 10 90 
Ccllege; Sangli ! 
Виз, Krishnaji Nilkantha, B.A., | 100 16 84 
Orrosite Vishrambag Budhawar Peth, 
Poona City. 
9 Bhids, M.V., I.C S., Ferozpore, Punjab ... 100 100 
Bijaprrkar, Vishnu Govind, M.A., New! 100] 100 5 
Samartha Vidyalaya, Talegacn Dabhade. | 
° Bodas М. R., M.A, LL.B., High Court} 100| 100 
Pleader, Girgaun, Bombay : 
° Qhitale, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna,| (100| 100| .. 
B.A., LL.B., Pleader, Ahmednagar. 
Ohoubal, Sir Mahadeo Bhaskar, Kirkee,| 100] 100] .. 
Choukar, R. M., Potuguese Church Road, 100 100| ... 
Dadar, Bombay. 
Covernton, The Hon'ble Mr. J. G., М.А.,| 100] 100 
С.І 8., 16 Queen's Gardens, Poona. 1 А 
Dalapatbhai Bhagubhai, Ahmedabad: ... 151} 151 
Dalavi, A. 8., M.A., Retired Headmaster, ^ 300| +100 
Naralkar House, Girgaum Back Road, 
Bombay. 
Damle, The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur K. б 100 10 90 
B.A. LL.B., Akola, Berars 
Dange, G. G., M.A,, Superintendent of 1007 40 60 
Post Offices, Nasik 
= Deodkar, Pfof. D. B., M.A., New Poona 100 10 90 
College, Poona City. | А | 
= Desai, N. P. М.А. LEB., Bijapur ; ..| 100) .10| 90 
Desai Ramachandrarao, Kundgol, S. M. 0. 100 6 94 
. Desha2ande, Vishnu | Anant, B.A., LL.B., 100 100| =. 


Teraal, Via Kudchi, S: M. C. 
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Dhavale, S. B, 1.0.8., Deruty Remem- 100 100} ... 
brancer of Legal Affairs, Ranchi, Bihar 
* Dhavale, Mrs. Anandibai, 3.A., Ranchi, 100 100 
Bihar 1 
Dhruva, Prof. A. B., M.A, —L.B., Gujarat 100}  100| s. 
College, Ahmedabad . р 5० [WE 
Dhufu, C. D., 173 Cadell Road, Lower] . 1001: - 100 
Mahim, Dadar, Bomba. Y vk MER 
* Dikshit, Prof. D. L.,-B.A. Professor, of 100 10|: 901: ` : 
Biology, Fergussom College, Poona City. : 7 
Dikshit, K. N., M.A., Arche: slogical Dept.,| , 100]. ..· 100/ р 
Patna, Bihar. ` 2 
Dikshit, M. G., М.А., E.S, Ineome-tax|. 100|.: 10 90 |. 
Collector, Bombay. . 
Divekar, H. R., Professor MLA., Registrar 100 60 40 : А 
Women's University, Himznebudrik Via | 
Poona City, „~, | sae HEN 
Doshi, Shet Hirachand Nen-schand, Shela.| :00| 10] 10 i 
pur 1 : ० - ४ 2 d. 
Gadgil, G. K; B.A., Bar-at law, Sadashiv|. 100}  100| es 
Peth, Poona City 1 | 
* Gajendragadkar, Prof. A. B. Karnatak| 00 10 90 
College, Dharwar ‘ LEE, So. я . 
i Ч 
*-Gharpure, Prof. D. R., New Poona College,| 109} -60|: 44 
Poona City : .. dos CAU | 
Gharpure, J. R., B. A, LL.&., High Court} . 100 100 
Pleader, Girgaum Back F-.ad, Bombay ш 
Ghate, Prof., Holkar College. Indore, Malwa. 100 100 T 
Ghate, Dr. V. 8. M.A. D. Litt, Prof. of| 100 


Sanskrit, Elphinstone enn aeri Fort, 
Bombay . 


Godbole, The Honble L-wan Bahadur| 


K. R., 653, Sadashiv Pet— Poona City 
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Godbole, Rao Bahadur R. P., В.А., Shani-. | 


wer Peth, Poona City. 
Gokhale, D. H., M.A., LL.B. Kolhapur 


Gokhale Vishvanath Ballal; B.A., LL.B 
Judge, Kolhapur. 


Gume, P. D, М.А. PH.D., Fergusson 
Callege, Poona. 


® Gune, Dr. T. R., L.M.S., Pandhzrpur 


Hassbnis K. V., B.A., Mamla:dar, San- 
go.a, Dist. Sholapur. 


9 Hawvaldar, W. 8, High Court Pleader, 
Indore, Central India. 


Hiriyanna, Prof. M., М.А., Mysore Uni- 
versity, Mysore. : 


Hocton, Lt.-Col. А., Bombay ou 
Jamnabhai Bhagubhai, Ahmedabad Lo 


के Jathar, Kashinath Shriram, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Nagpur. 


के Jatbar, Y. B., B.A., LLB., Dharwar - ... 


* Joag, Prof. V. K. M.A., Professor of 
Ph losophy, Fergusson College, Poona City 


Jha, Dr. Ganganath, M.A, D.Litt., | 


Queens College, Bonares. 


Josti, Krishnarao G, B.A., Munjaba's|. 
Bo., Narayan Peth, Poona City. 


Josti, Dr. K. K., M.A., Ph.D., Fergusson’ 
Coilege, Poona City. 


Joski, Madhavarao V., Malkapur, Berars ... 
Joski Ramachandra Bhikaji, Opposite 


Kesari Office, Narayan Pem, Poona; 
C:ty. 
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Kamat, The Hon ble Mr. Е. 8. B.A, 1060 100 
Ganeshkhind Road, Poona : 
Kane, P. V., М.А., LL.M, nngres Wadi]: 1C0| 100 
Girgaum Back Road, Bomtzy : 
Kapadia, Prof. D. D., M.A., Deecan Col- 1C6 106 
lege, Poona. 
Karafidikar, Raghunath ‘Purushottam, 100 100 
Pleader, Satara City ' 
Karmarkar, Prof. R. D., М.А. New Poona ico 100 
Callege, Poona City 
Kathavate, Manohar Vishnu. B.A., LL.B 100 100 5 
Retired Sub-Judge, Satara Zity. 
Kavale, H. L., Dadar, Bomber 100 100 
* Kembhavi, Rao Bahadur Ragaavendrarao, 100 95 75 
Bijapore. 
* Kembhavi, Ramrao Raghavemdra, Pleader, 160] . 100 
Bijapore. ` 
Khandekar, Dewan  Bahadur С. R., 160) 100 
Ajmere, Rajputana Y 
Khare, Rao Bahadur G. N., =.A., Retired| 100 100 1: .. Ё 
Educational Inspector, Hzzta's Peth 
Poona City 
Khare, @. S., Retired Honors-y. Engineer, 160 101 90 
Kala Hauda, Sadashiv PetL Poona City. i 
Kirtane, R. T, В.А. LL.B. Retd. Sub-| 100 100 
Judge, Narayan Peth, Poor City. , 1 mI j 
Macnicol, Rev. N., M.A., D. Zitt, Poona . 100|. 100 | 
के Mainkar Vinayakrao К. Б.А. LL.B 100 10; ` 90 
Sangli : E. 
Малдай, Baba Saheb, Pandhizpur | ш. 101) = | .. 
Mann, Dr. H. H., D.Sc, Janesbkhind| 150] 1801 .0| 70022000 


Road, Poona. 
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Mekendsle, Sardar K. C., B.A., 456 Shani-| - 100) 100 Ki 
war, Poona City. 
Mocak, A. B., Union Agency, Prag Mahal, 100| 100 
B»mbay. | 
Mocak, В. L., L.C-E., Near Male Training] - 160) - 10|. 90 
College, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. . 





Mujimdar, Sardar б. N., Kasaba Peth, 160 100 
Poona City. 


Nair, Dr. Y. G, M.S., Grant Medical 100 100 
Cellege, Byculla, Bombay. 


Panse Narayan Sakharam, B.A., Gwalior]  100| 101 90 
Administrator, Narayan Peth, Poona City 


Paonaskar, Diwan Bahadar, K. L., OLE. | > x 100 
E_sanagar, Rajputana. 


Parsnjpe, Prof. V. G., M.A., LL.B., Prof. of} . 100 40|- 60 
Sanskrit, Fergusson College, Poona City. 





201 P, В.А, L.O.E. Chief} : 100 30 70 
Cficer, City Municipality Poona City. 





Paranjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R.P., B.Sc,| 100 100 
M.A., Principal, Fergusson College, 
Fcona City. 


Parekh, Shet Mangaldas Girdhardas,| 100} 100 
4AA3medabad. " 


Patkak, Prof. К. B., B.A., Hubli 


Patvardhan, Prof. M. T., M.A.. Professor 
о> Persian, Fergusson College, Poon 
Cisy. , 

Patrardhan, Prof. W. B. B.A. Vice 
Principal,  Fergusson College, Poona 

зу. : 


Patwari, Parmananda R., Audit Officer, 
Gondal. 
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के Pawgi, À. N. Pleader, fudashiv Peth, 
Poona City. 1 


Rajmachikar, Sardar, Skaniwar Peth, |: 


Poona City. 


* Rajwade, Prof. C. V., M.A. Prof. of Pali, 
Phe College, Baroda 


Rajwade, Prof. V. K., Свапімаг Peth, 
Poona City. 


Ranade, Mrs: Ramabai, беъ. Sadan, Sada- 
shiv Peth, Poona City 


Ranade, Prof. R. D., M.A., Prof. of Philo- 
- sophy, Fergusson College. Poona City 


Rawlinson, Principal H.G M.A., Karna- 
tak College, Dharwar. 


Robertson, L., M.A., LO.S, Secretary to 
the Government of Bomkay, Bombay 


# Sabins Martand Narayan, В.А., Educa- 


tional Department, Poors City.. 


Sathe, The Hon'blé'Ra» =ahadur G. K., 
C.I.E., Sholapur. 


„Sathe, Prof. S. G., M.A., Prof. of _Philoso- 
phy, Deccan College, Powaa 


Shah, Keshavlal Bapala В.А, High 
School, Umreth 


Shah, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice L. A., M.A., 
LL.B., Pedder Road, Вож bay 


Shastri, M. G., M.A., As:ostant Professor 
. . of Sanskrit; Deccan Collzze, Poona 


‘Shuraji Vallabhadas, Shet Bombay | ... 


Soyani, Prof. V. V., M.A., Zrof. of Sanskrit, 
- Meerut College, Meerut, United Provinces. 
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9 Sukshankar, B. S. Shantaram Ноиѕе, |, 100) ` 100] ... 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
Sukthankar, V. S., M.A., PH.D., Archao- 100 100| ... 
logical Department, Poona.: 
Telang, Prof. P. K. M.A, Choupati,| 1001 100| .. 
Queen's Road, Bombay 
Theckersey, Sir Vithaldas Damodardas, 100 100| ... è 
E:nbay. : . 
Thekcrlal Maganlal, Ahmedabad tee 100 100} i. 
Trivedi, Rao Bahadur K. P., B.A., Havadia 100° 100 
Chakla, Surat 
Turaball, Principal Н. G. D., M.A., Deccan 10) 30 70 
(1988, Poona. | 
Utg kar, Narayan Bapuji,’ M.A., 340 Nara- 100 10 90 
yen Peth, Poona City 
* Vaidya Parashuram Lakshman, В.А 100 30 70 
Prof. of Sanskrit, Willingdon College, 
Sengli 
Zimmermann, Rev. R., Pa.D., Professor of 100 100) . |. ses 
Ssnskrit, St. Xaviers College, Bombay. > ` 
Since deceased.. 
Avte, Hari Narayan, Poona see 100]. 35| .. xem e 
Fras2:, Principal J. N., Bombay | 100  80| Нь 
Ghate, Vaijanath N., Poona І ३०६ 100 901 ... , 
Gupte, T. V., Poona _ «०० 1001 100| .. 
Limeye, H. G., Poona |] 100 25| ass 
Maratha Kashinath Balkrishna, Poona ... 100; 100) 2 
Sharp, W. H., Poona . ae} 100] 100 
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Acharya, K. Y. B.A. Ls Quarters, 30 20 10: 
Fergusson College Road. Poona City, 
(1916). 
* Arte, Prof. B. R. M. A, Pix. of Sanskrit, 10 10 
Baroda College, Barode, (1318) 
Bhadkamkar, Prof. R. G, W.A., Prof. of 30 30 
Sanskrit Elphinstone Сс ege, Bombay, 
(2916). 
~ ж Bhagawat, Prof. N. K., ZA., Prof. of 10 10 
Pali, St. Xavier's College, Eombay,(1918). 
* Bhanu, Prof. C. G., B.A., Director Insti- 10 10| ... 
tute of Philosophy, Ama xr, (1918). 
* Damle, Prof. N. G., М.А. Professor of|. 10 10 
Philosophy, Fergusson College, Poona 
City, (1918). ° 
* Dikshit, K. S., B.A., Dirztor of Public 10 10| .. 
Instruetion's Office, Poor 1, (1918). 
x Divatia, N. B, B.A, 1.25. (Retired), 10 10 
Blue Bungalow, Bandra, 918). 
Garr, B. L., Railway Engizeering Depart-| | 30 16 14 
ment, Ludhiana, Punjab (1916). 
Gray Louis, H., Boston, J.S., America, 30 6 94 
(1918). 1 
9 Gune, Dr. ©. K., near Pos Office, Kolha- |. 10 10 : 
pur, (1918). . 
+ Jambhale, G. P., B.A., Pocne High School| 101 10 
Poona City, (1918). 
Kanitkar, G. N., B.A, znathvidyarthi- 20 о... | 
griha, Chinchawad, (19177. ' 
Kanitkar, P. D., B.A., Bhe~ (1918) sef — 10] 10]... 
. * Kelkar, D.K. B.A., Nev 2oona College, | 10]  10| .. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS— Conid. 


* Kelkar, Prof. G. H., M.A. Prof. of English, 
Fergusson College, Poona City, (1918). 


* Khad Кар, S. V., 747 Sadashiv Peth, 
Fcana City, (1918). 


Kris3aamachariar, K., Tirupati, Madras 
Presidency, (1917). ` 


Erisanamachariar, M. M, Tamiku, 
Kumbhakonam, (1916). 


Kudalkar, J. S, M.A, LL.E. Central) 


Library, Baroda, (1917). 


® Kulkarni, K. P., М.А. High School, 
Базага, (1919). 5 : 


* Kulkarni, P. V., M.A. Lecturer Wilson 
College, Bombay, (1918). 


Іоу, Е. B. P., M.A., Educational Ins- 


pector, Poona, (1915). 


Mackishan, Dr. D, M.A, D.D, LLD. 
Wilson College, Bombay, (1916). 


* Mavalenkar, G. S., Pleader Baramati, (1918) 


Minocaer Homji, Professor of Persian, 
Гавал College, Poona, (1916). 


Modi, Dr. J. Tw B.A., PH.D., Mithi Lodge, 
Co:aba, Bombay, (1915). 


* Narasimhashastri, О. R., 1175 Keshavadi- 
pure Agrahara Mysore, (1919-20). 


* Padhy3, Prof. P. G, M.A., New Poona 
College, Poona City, (1918). 


* Parcesi, Ganapatsing R., Pimplas, Post 
Калаба, District Nagar, (1918). 


Pathak Shridhar Shasiri, Deccan College, 
Poona; (1918). 


Subscription 
duo by 
July ú, 1919. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS— Contd. 


* Patawardhan, Prof. R. P A., Prof. of 
History, Deccan College, Toona, (1918) 


Percival, P. E, M.A 
Judge, Poona, (1917) 


LJ2.S. District 
Pillai T. N arayanswami, Miltary Accounts 
Office, Mhow, (1916) 


Raddi Rangacharya, Female High School 
Poona City, (1918) 


Satischandra Vidyabushan, Principal 
Sanskrit College, Caleutta- (1918) 


* Sardesai, A. R, BRA., Fergusson College 
Road, Poona City, (1918) x 


* E Retd. Inspeotor Pengalore, (1918) 


Tulpule; Н. У., B.A, LOB, Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona City, (1913 


Vaidya, Rao Badadur C. V. M.A., LL.B.; 


Kalyan, (1917) 


* Velinkar, Prof. H. D., M.A., Vilson College, 
Bombay, (1918) 


Waccha, The-Hon'ble Sir D. E. Fort 
. Bombay, (1916). 


Widgery, Prof. Alban G., The College, 


| Baroda, (1916). 


Since deceased. š 


‘Kanitkar, Rao Saheb ७. W- Poona 
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REPORT OF.THE WORKING COMMITTEE OF THE 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUT 


From 6th лү 1915 то 10th SEPTEMBER 1918 


The idea of starting an Oriental Research Institute in Poona and 
of associating it with the name of Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
M A, Ph, D., LL.D., K.C.LE., one of the greatest of living Orientalists, ` 

` in grateful recognition of his magnificent and life-lóng services to the; 
caase of Sanskrit literature in placing Sanskrit studies in India on the 
mest approved and scientific basis of Western critical scholarship, was 
diseussed and agreed upon and took a tangible shape in the election 
ofa Working Committee for.the purpose at a, meeting held at the 
Anandasram, Poona, on Tuesday the 6th of July 1915, Dr. Bhandar- 
kar's 78th birthday. But it would be helpful, in a historical presenta- 
tior. of the origins of the Institute, to trace the beginnings of that idea 
to certain events that took place and certain plans that were gradually 
-shaping themselves in the ccuntry some three or four years previously 
2. Amongst these, prominent mention must be made of the Confer- 
`эпзз of Orientalists, which was summoned at Simla by the Hon'ble 
(then) Mr. 8. Harcourt Butler to consider practical measures for the 
enzouragement of Oriental studies in India. The Conference to which 
distinguished scholars specially interested in the. subject were invited 
from every parb of India, met from the 12th to the 19th of July 1911 
anc. the substance of the general debates and the recommendations of 
th» Committees and sub-committees and other papers connected with 
thəm have been püblished by the Government of India. The main 
idea which the Conference brought prominently to the fore was that 
of a Central Research Institute at Calcutta or Delhi on lines 
somewhat similar to those of L’Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme Orient at 
Hanoi (Indo-China) founded in 1898 by the Governor-General of 
 Indc-China and. placed under the scientific control of the Academie 
des Inscriptions et. Belles-Lettres of the Institute of France. The 
objzet of the proposed institute, as apart from research, was ‘to 
provide Indians highly trained in original work who would enable 
scio3ls of Indian history and archeology io be founded. hereafter, 
prepare catalogues raisonnés of manuscripts, develop museums and 
brild up research. in Universities and Colleges of the different 
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provinces.” Another oxject of the Institute was ‘to attract, in course 
of time, pandits and mealavis of eminence to the Institute and so to 
promote an interchange 5f the higher schclarship of both the old and 
new school of orientalis throughout India 
3. Another importert idea regarding which there was a general 
concensus of opinion ef the Conference, related to the necessity of 
‘maintaining and prcmcting the ancient and indigenous system of 
‘instruction ; and the G ernment of India suggested for the purpose, . 
` both to the Governmeéns of Bombay and the Bombay University, the 
plan of establishing in. Poona a Sanskrit College which would train 
Shastris in the various =ranches of Orientel learning along traditional 
lines. This idea was ~sry warmly taker up by the publie of this 
Presidency, and elaborcie schemes were prepared involving an initial 
outlay of Rs. 150,000 and an annual ex>enditure of from 40 to 70 
thousand. In the ligh- of the aims and objects of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Insfisute, it would be interesting to’ consider the 
proposals put forward F~ the promoters o? the scheme for the Poona 
Sanskrit College. The Sollege was to be located in the Vishram Bag, 
wherein was once һсце=й the old school for Shastris, before it was 
converted into the presat Deccan College Some additional contigu- 
ous site was also to 5e acquired and a fize-proof building was to be 
constructed for the hou —ng of a good library to which it was proposed 
to transfer the valuab ғ collection of M3S at the Deccan College. 
‘The projected Sanskrit ollege was to consist of two sections: pandits, 
engaged in the acquisiticn of Oriental learning along traditional lines, 
and graduates who have already studied ‘Sanskrit on modern lines and 
are desirous of undertazing some branch ‘of higher study cr research 
in that language. The pandit branch was to consist of two courses— 
а junior course extending. over four years, and a senior: course, 
extending över 6 years. -The course of the modern: Orientalist branch 
‘was to extend over 4 yrs, only University graduates with horiours 
‘in Sanskrit being admired to it. In addision to working ap for the 
‘M.A. degree, these st-dents were expected to learn principles of 
textual criticism by actzally applying them to ancient unedited texts, 
to prepare indexes and sompile catalogues, to decipher inscriptions and 
‘to‘conduct research, ultimately leading to 3 higher degree such as the 
"Ph.D. It was hoped that the close association, within a ‘single 
institution ; of these tw— different schools of learning would exercise a 
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generally beneficial influence on both of them and would in particular 
ultimately have the effect of bringing about those salutary reforms in 
the methods of the older school which seemed to many: to be.essential 
to its successful development 

ॐ Although the recent world-war came in the way of a prosecution 
of either of these ideas—that of the Central research institute or of 
ths Poona Sanskrit College—the pendulum was set moving and 
ineentive was given to thought in a definite direction. 

As this juncture Pandit Lingesh Mahabhagawat of Kurtakoti, a 
young Sanskritist who had taken part in the discussions that were 
going on at the time and had projected the idea of a Sanskrit Academy 
at Bangalore, came to Poona in May, 1915, to settle the details of the 
+ Academy” and particularly to arrange for the publication of fte 
proposed organ, the Sanskrit Research. He told his ideas to Prof. 
R. T. Ranade, M.A., Professor of Philosophy at the Fergusson College; 
who in turn introduced. Mr. Mahabhagawat to Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), who, upon his return from America was 
recently appointed Professor of Sanskrit at the Deccan College. 
While the- details of the Academy at Bangalore were being workec 
out, the idea occurred to Dr. Belvalkar to consider the practicability 
of establishing.an Oriental Research Institute in Poona itself. The 
Institute, he. thought could be named after Sir R. G. -Bhandarkar 
than whom there existed no other Sanskrit scholar more worthy of 
having his name carried down to posterity in that manner. This ides 
was warmly supported by Prof. Ranade and Pandit Mahabhagawat, 
and as the 78th birthday of Sir Ramkrishna fell upon the 6th of July 
1६15 it was decided to utilise the few weeks that remained in settling 
al. the plans,preliminary to a public meeting to be convened on the 
6th of July when definite steps would be taken in the shape of the 
election of a Working Committee to collect funds and carry on 
necctiations leading.to an actual foundation of the Institute on the 
6th of duly 1917 when Dr. Bhandarkar would. be completing. his 
8Cth year 

Atthis point Dr. Belvalkar suggested with à view to give a better 
‘stars to the Institute the necessity. of obtaining an interview. with 
Dr. Bhandarkar in order to ascertain if-he could be induced; in the 
“eventuality of such an. Institute coming into existence, to transfer 
to :t his private library of. Oriental books. It was known бо, ре,а very 
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valuable library and if cquired for the Institute, it would at once 
make the Institute an object of envy for many. There was another 
library—unique of its Eind— which, Dr..Belvalkar suggested could 
also be possibly acquirer. for the Institute, viz., the Deccan College 
MSS. Library which was known to have coss over two lacs of rupees 
to Government and whies contained nearly 20,000 MSS. Sanskrit and 
Prakrit all told. And bile Dr. Belvalker agreed to arrange for a 
private interview with tke Hon’ble Mr. W. H. Sharp,'the Director of 
` Public Instruction, witr reference to the latter part of the scheme, ` 
Pandit Mahabhagawat aadertook to see Dr. Bhandarkar in regard to^ 
the former | 
6. Accordingly Рапс Mahabhagawat called upon Dr, Bhandarkar 
th® next day and explai=d to him the whole plan. Dr, Bhandarkar 
expressed his general zproval of the scheme, nob because it was 
something connected wii his own name, tut because apart from this 
personal factor, the idea was one worthy of serious consideration, "And 
as to his library he said that he was for somatime anxiously considering 
the question of its-disp-sal and that he vould have no objection to 
transfer it to the propos= Institute if its permanence and efficiency of 
management could bé guaranteed. Thereupon as previously settled 
Mr, Mahabhagawat mac, another appointment with Dr.. Bhandarkar 
whén Dr. Belvalkar anc Prcf. Ranade were to personally éxplain the 
` nature of the proposed “stitute and obtain from Sir Ramkrishna his 
advice in formulating #he scheme for it in details, А tentative 
` scheme for the Institute vas then prepared by Messrs. Mahabhágawat, 
Belvalkar and Ranade ín consultation with Dr. N.G, Sardesai, who sug- 
gested.a number of usefulpractical improverientsinit and who agreed to 
go with the others to see Sir Ramkrishna in connection with his library. - 
— T." When the deputazon to Sir Ramkrishna returned bringing with 
them his renewed assuraxce regarding the transfer of his library under ` 
certain conditions it was felt that the Institute. could now be started 
under very: promising —roumstanees. It was therefore dgcided to 
explain the, proposal to «ther scholars and orientalists in Poona and 
elsewhere and obtain th-ir sympathy and co-operation. One of the 
earliest persons to be tkxs approached was naturally Dr. P; D. Guné 
of the Fergusson College who. readily took up the seheme and agreed 
to co-operate in making i- a success. Othér details about the scheme 
were -now- discussed ars settled. A ‘circular invitation for -the 
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Preliminary meeting of the 6th of July was then sent to some 50 
leading Sanskritists thën present in Poona including some Shastris and 
others. The invitation was signed by (1) Dr. 8, K. Belvalkar, (2) Dr 

Guns, (3) Prof. Ranade and (£) Pandit Mahabhagawat - 

- & On the 5th of July 1915—the day before the meeting— 
Dr. Belvalkar obtained an interview with the Director of Public 
Instruction and explained to him the whole proposal as also Dr 

Bhandarkar's offer of his private library. Mr. Sharp considered the 
scheme very sympathetically and said that there would be no objection 
from the side of Government to the transfer of their MSS. library to 
the new Institute, if the Institute agreed to provide for it a fire-proof 
hall and carry on its administration at least as efficiently as it was 
being done under Government management.  Coming.to details he 
suggested that the Professor of Sanskrit at the Deccan College might, 
for instance, be placed ex-officio in charge of the MSS. library at the’ 
Insitute; and if the Institute desired to apply for a transfer of the 
gran; of Rs. 3,000 a year on account of the MSS. library along with 
tha library, the Institute might likewise allow Government some voice 
in its management. «Dr. Belvalkar thereupon inquired if there was 
‘any shance of the Institute acquiring any further ‘monetary help from 
Government and upon being told that the chances for ib were very 
small he proposed that the Government might in that case at least 
transfer to the Institute a part of their grant on account of the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series—say Rs. 5,000 а year—on condition that the ` 
grant was.utilised for purposes of publication only. This proposal, 
Mr, Sharp thought was likely to be received favourably by Government, 
though he distinctly gave Dr. Belvalkar-to understand that nothing 
7 that transpised in the course of the interview was to be regarded as 
` pledging Government in any definite manner. This interview there- 
fare came out satisfactorily and raised a hopt as to the Institute being 
able to secure another great library and possibly a substantial 
monetary help right at the very start . - 

9. The preliminary meeting to discuss the nature of the proposed 
Institute and to appoint a Provisional Working Committee for the 
‘purpose was held in the Anandasram, Poona; at 4 p.m, on Thursday 

ths 6th of July 1915. Between 30 to 40 well known scholars and 
lovers of Sanskrit from Poona as well as other parts of India, were 
prasent. The proceedings were.carried on in Marathi. 
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710. Dr. E. D. Gune =f the Fergusson So lege opened the business 
of the meeting by геаа 15 the invitation, and proposed Rao Bahadur 
Kashinath Balkrishna Marathe to be th» President of the meeting 
Mr. H. N. Apte, sec-ading tlie motion, said that Rao Bahadur 
Marathe was not only a. Sanskritist of nose but was one of the oldest 
and closest of Sir Ram-zishnapant's friends, and that it was in every: 
way proper that he sho 3J-have been chosen to guide the deliberations 
of that day's meeting. he motion was unanimously carried. 

11. The President ear assuming his office said :— To establish а 
new institution is to urc«rtake new responsibilities. But institutions 
are the very back-bone -.` society ; and the greater their number, the 
greater the stability for € the greater the amount.of useful activity 
that may be thereby taled into existence. We have assembled here 
to discuss certain rcp :sals regarding she foundation of a new 
Research Institute. The raises the question whéther there is anything 
at all in Oriental litere-ure that is worsh engaging the activity of 
research students. To zais only one answer is possible. We have 
already with us so many wld documents.— on paper, on palm leaves, on 
stone-pillars and оп Cxz per-plates, that hayes been discovered—so 
many are almost daily scringing into light—shat the task of keeping 
a record of them and = interpreting them is by itself enough to 
occupy us for some years зо come. We haze already here in Poona a 
‘Bharata-[tihasa-samsock wka-Mandala’ wLich is doing much useful 
work. But Itihasa or Hzzory does not.include all branches of learning, 
and so a need was felt c£ an institution wish a wider scope. For an 
Oriental Research Instit te of the kind proposed, Poona is just the 
place, . Poona is a city of-learning- Wa nave amongst us many 
learned persons :. many ez “nest workers in ~arious fields of knowledge 
We have here the ‘ Vedexstrottejaka-Sabhe,’ although it has confined 
itself to teaching and not з research work ргорег. For quite a number 
of:years Poona has been x ted for its publishing activity. Evenas an 
undergraduate in College таувей and my fellow-student, Mr. Kathavate, 
had edited and published zwo ancient works. To go no farther, the 
very Institution where v:- have this day assembled, is the result of in- 
dividual effort and indiv:e за! self-sacrifice : and the literary output of 
this institution—the “Arsdasram—has won recognition throughout 
the world.of Oriental sckr_ars. ‘Poona, in-siort, is: quite ripe for. an 
institution like tlie-propós -1 Oriental Research:Institute,: с.с 
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` 19. sto thé great personality whose name'it is intended to give 
to this new Institution, I need not say much. Ours has been a life- 
lcng friendship, and his zeal for learning and his diligence. and 
persistence was observable even when he was a youth of 25 or 26 
when, just to understand and find out for himself the einiyoga of the 
seerificial forimule--just how Vedic hymns were to be used in the 
seerifice—he had a sacrifice performed privately and for himself. His 
ksowledge of the various Sastras, the ‘great share he has had ia 
- reviving the study of Sanskrit-and emancipating young India from her 
irzellectual servitude of years and obtaining throughout the world a 
dæ recognition for India's achievements in the past in the fields cf 
Religion, Philosophy, ‘Literature, and Arts, is a matter too well : 
kaown to need recounting. And his life-long services have received 
thəir recognition and reward even at the hands of the Government, 
who have thought it fit to bestow upon him the knighthood— an honour 
which it-is-usual to give only to distinguished men of science and 
parsons of extraordinary genius, 

13. Sir Ramkrishna has also been all.his life a diligent collector of 
booxs. He used to spend a considerable portion -of his earnings on 
books; and lately for some years he has been receiving from Europe, 
America, and everywhere many a valuable publication by way af 
pzszents, He has in this way been able to put together a valuable 
store—a veritable bhandara—of Oriental books and so has justified 
his title to the name ‘Bhandarkar.’ We must all feel ourselves 
g^stly honoured in the fact that a scholar with a name as great as 
that of Professor Max Müller of Oxford should have made Poona his 
home ; arid I venture бо express-the hope that the proposed Institution 
+-under the guidance of the great nume it is to bear—will eventually 
redound to the glory not only of Poona itself but of the whole of 
Іжа ; and it should be the duty of every sen of India and every lover 
07 Sanskrit to help the cause of such an institution and to-make it a 
reality before very long 

14. It was partly to accede to the wishes of my friends Mr. Hari- 
bau Apte and Dr. Bélvalkar who called me to preside on this-occasion, 
bab mainly from this sense of. duty that, inspite of the ihfirmities of 

(lam Sir Ramkrishnapant’s junior by 7-or 8 years only), I came 
down here to take part in this new scheme Belvalkar will 
p-2sently explain to us the nature of the proposed Institute and I trust 
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we shall all give it our mature thought and so reach some satisfactory 
conclusion 
15. Dr. S. K. Belva kar; Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan College 

thereupon explained th= nature of -the proposed Institute. He. 
said :—“ To-day Sir Ram&risanapant Bhandarkar completes his 78th 
year; two years from now he will complete his 80th year; and it is 
the ardent wish of the promoters of the scheme for this Institute that 
the same should receive коте tangible form on Sir Ramkrishnapant’s 
, 80th birthday. The President has just now explained to us Ње 
greatness of Dr. Bhandarkar’s achievements: and we are sure that we 
are only voicing a thought which is in che minds of all when we 
suggest that there must be something done, commensurate with the 
inágnitude of Dr. Bhand:rkar’s achievements, to perpetuate his name 
for generations to come and to permanently associate it with the cause 
which he has had most =t heart; and whst could be a more fitting | 
monument which would ६3 once redound to she glory of the great name 
which the Institution is 72 bear and which would render for the count- 
less generations of Sanskrit students to come the same sort of friendly 
assistance that Sir Ramxrishnapant has been .doing all his life to 
earnest scholars in any branch of study, then a ‘ Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute’ to be founded in Poona ? | 

*16. Perhaps it will bs well if we explair just what we mean by. an 
Oriental Research Insti-ute, just what we want it to accomplish. 
Now-nobody can dispute zhe fact that we have always had amongst us 
many an eminent Sariskritist whose knowledge of his own particular 
subject was absolutely vaimpeachable. ‘The reason why he has not 
been able to hold his ow everywhere and to win for himself a recogni- 
tion in the world of Oriertalists generally is because he lacked training 
in the modern critical methods of scientific research. In its absence, 
his conclusions have bee-.—more often thar not-—based on insufficient 
data, and even when thes were sound in themselves they were presen- 
ted in a form the utier impracticability cf which deprived them of 
three-fourths of their value. Even the Gcvernment-of India have 
recognised this sore neec of our studies and have been for some time 
sending promising Sanskiitists to Europe for a couple of years’ train- 
ing as a research student in some of the renowned Universities there 
But upon their return these scholars usually find that there are not 
available in India all these facilities for research work which a first- 
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elass Western University ungrudgingly offers tó hér advanced students. 
Amd further, would it not be better—more economical—instead of 
semding students of Sanskrit for scientific. trainining in Europe, to 
make that same training available to a larger number ‘of students in 
India itself which is the home of Sanskrit learning; and what is more, 
after the students have received their. training, to keep on helping 
tham in their subsequent research work by.placing within their reach 
all those facilities that are available, for instance, in the Reading 
Вост of the British Museum in London? . | 
. 1T.. There lies invitingly open before any serious student who has 
mastered the rudiments of scientific method and who can command 
tks requisite patience and energy and ability, many a rich and virgin ` 
(or only partially explored) field of study in the domain of what we 
mey comprehensively-call Indian Antiquity. But before we can hope 
ta have produced amongst us finished workers such as, say, a Zeller for. 
th= history of Indian Philosophy, there has to be done a good deal of 
preliminary work of the merely compilation-type, which alone can 
exsare for any work accuracy and formalistic perfection in details. 
Ал annual ‘catalogue’ and review of the year's work in the way of 
published texts and magazine articles arranged systematically and 
aczording to subjects; a complete bibliography of editions, reviews of 
ditions, ahd articles in the periodicals dealing with every author of 
nate; a similar bibliography arranged according to subjects—these are 
sce of the ways іп which a number of advanced students, working 
in en institute which affords them all -facilities for this sort of work 
can be of help to their colleagues in the present and to generations of 
svadents to come. What an untold.blessing the. existence of ready- 
made: helps of the type above indicated proves, how it prevents that 
bind, haphazard, often fruitless, groping for information which every 
ncvice in a field of research has to do in the beginning of his activity 
arc. that unnecessary waste of time and energy consequent upon 
attempts to establish or refute in one part of the world of scholars and 
by.one hand conclusions long refuted or established in another part by 
arcther hand—this any one who knows anything of the history of 
classical scholarship especially in the last century can easily realise for 
himself. To know what has been said is the first step towards know- 
irg what can be said X 
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. 18. "Coming" to ‘definite particulars about the proposed Tnstitute we 
want to have in it, above all, a first'olass Library —éonfined, naturally 
tò Oriental: subjects and <ouching other sakjects only in so far аа ‘they 
béar upon Oriental studies. We realise, of course, that 1-18 Шоб 
possible-—when there is over a 'cenfury cf Oriental resdü?ch work 
аїтёайу behind 08:- xirb a 089 library айй make it. thétough; 
iid ‘Out of print. We à=- nidst grateful, tharefore, to Sir Rantkrish 

who has agreed, under certain conditions, ta place his valuable private 
Library ‘at our digposel. ‘Further, whére itis not possible that’ the 


‘Institute can авьйау zwi 'sóme of the important Works publish- 


64) it “is sufficient’ if vè 'kñow ‘(from tae ‘card-catalogiies Which 


whére it exists ‘and Dw it could -bë made available to the 
studént. It is just these sard-éatalogués and other réddy-made ЗЄВ 
that १876 ‘offered in süme-of the first class Universities of the Weit 
that जांब research work there só'comparatively ‘sasy: “And Univer. 
sities ih the West posses: and keep up extensive Libraries irrespective 
of the number of studen з. in any field thas ‘may actually bé taking 
advantage ' it. -Evën first class University there can ‘hardly ‘boast 
of much ‘more than 25 òr 30 ‘students of. Sanskrit: out of a ‘student 
population of several th wsands; ‘bit ‘the Libraries ‘there ‘can stand 
ébinparigoa With any that we hive to show Héte in India 

19. A Library ‘lioweser large will serve no üseful ‘purpose if 
it ‘does not look to t= ‘conveniénéé “of ‘its readers. Most of 


‘our Teddérs ‘would be загё55 ‘students wko- would like to work 


for ‘Hours together; ahd it is contemplated to give to thà workers 
every facility in the ray of а chair, tablé ‘ahd ‘stationery and 
privacy and a prompt suzaly of any number ‘of books ‘that ‘they may 
need: tò work with at a thè. “The books:of the Tustitute‘should in no 
case be/allowed' out of = Library. -> - ENDS 

20: While-ddvaiiced -éséarch students may Ье allowed to work 
according Фо ‘their Own Тав ойн, it 'is'oñe. cf the main-objects ‘of thé 
proposed Institute бо гагг. young students ia the scientific methods ‘of 
‘yesearch.. It is proposed -o ehdow.for théir ‘use some 20 fellowships of 
the value of -Rs.50 each. The students will be placed in direct contact 
with the original sources ind, after giving them а preliminary ‘know- 
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ledge of the tools of their profession, they will themselves be asked to 
dc the actual work under expert guidance. It is a matter. of detail to 
be settled later, but we may. say that we want to make even Shastris 
of sufficient standing eligible to the fellowships and we want to impart 
to shem, through vernacular if necessary, such training and instruction 
as may, serve, to broaden their views and make their own learning more 
widely. useful to modern types of students. The fellows, will, naturally, 
be expected.to assist in the compilation of the bibliographies. We do 
no; know whether the fellowships could be made residential. That 
wi] depend entirely upon the funds. But we want to bring in for our 
Institution 2 or 3 or more expert Shastris to whom it may be possible 
to refer any difficulties that may crop up. in the several Shastras wifich 
thay. may be professing. The Institute will be placed in charge of a 
competent Director who. is to supervise the. inner management and 
guide the work of research in all fields. The Institute will likewise 
procure and keep for. reference complete sets of all the important 
Criental magazines or periodicals published whether in India or Europe 
or America. In short, we aspire to make this Institute a rallying 
peint, for all research activities in Oriental subjects going on anywher 
із the Presidency—if not also in the country ; so that it may not be 
Lereafter possible to complain that it was for lack of means—lack of 
tke necessary, books or MSS. or. references—that a particular research 
work could not be completed. Other siill larger spheres of useful 
activity loom before our hopeful eyes; and if the enlightened public 
promise us their whole-hearted sympathy and support it will not be 
fcr want of- energy and earnestness on our part if the Institute does 
not become, in the not far distant future, a model Oriental Research 
Institute for. India š 
21. So much as to our aims and ideals. How. much money would 
such an institute require? Of course, an institute of the kind proposed 
зав unlimited capacity for pubiic usefulness and so it could usefully 
2ngage any amount of money that we can succeed in putting together, 
We have not consulted experts and have not made regular. estimates ; 
gut in view. of the ѓасб. that we have a very short time ahead of us— 
for, the Institute must receive a tangible form on the 6th.of July 
1917—I think we will not greatly err either way if we put down the 
initial costs (including the buildings, and the preliminary outlay in the 
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purchase of books necesary to make Sir Ramkrishnapant’s: library 
complete and up-to-dat=) at one lac of.rapees. The annual current 
expenses, including fellcyships, salaries of paid officials, subscriptions 
for periodicals and purchase of books wi'l amount to not less than 
twenty thousand rupees 
22. The next questicz is, how are we gciag to get all this money in 
so short a time’ Хоч, Sir. Ramakrishne has trained generation 
of students in Sanskri; and those thab cannot boast of the proud 
privilege of sitting at his feet and learning 2 rectly, have at least read 
his books and pamphlets ind papers which heve carried the fame of his 
name all over India and Jeyond India. . Iz ѕ to-these students and. 
frifÉnds and admirers of Sir Ramrkrishna that we look primarily for 
assistance. We havealsc many enlightened Rulersand Chiefs of Native . 
States who could very gadly spare a few thousands for such a cause 
as this, There is also the University which has at its disposal a 
Research Fund, to whick we could ‘not unreasonably lay some claim. 
Publishers of long stan-ing may also be requested: to present the 
Institute with a copy of —eir sets. When from all these sources we 
shall have collected at lezst kalf of the required: sum it may not then 
be unreasonable, finaly, to approach Gcvarnment. There was а 
scheme before Governmeat regarding the establishment of a new 
Sanskrit College in Poona and as our Institute would: meet Qovern- 
ment half way, we hope Government will readily avail themselves. of 
this opportunity and-ag-se to make-up. tha: deficit. There.is one 
invaluable service that it -s in the power of Government to render to 
our proposed Institute.  -overnment have ал the Deccan College an 
important Collection of Sanskrit and Prakris MSS.—the largest of its 
kind in the world—-whick they might place -n charge of our Institute. 
MSS. are the very life andsoul of research ага there is an additional 
propriety in a ‘Bhandark=r Oriental Researzk Institute’ being given 
charge of. а collection of M 58. a considerable part of which is the result 
of Dr. Bhandarkar's own =xertions. But all this help can be asked 
only after we shall have d-ne our part of the -vork and done it well. 
23. Such in brief is тиг proposed scheme; and it will be helpful 
if those. present here will fzzour us with their v-ews (1) in regard to the 
nature of the Institute, (2 in regard to th3 estimated expense, and 
(3) in regard to the way tL2 amount should bs realised.” i 
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` 94, After the conclusion of Dr. Belvalkar's'speech; the President 
said that he hoped that the amount required would by nó means be 
considered as a heavy burden. He was quite corifident’ that it would 
be soon realised 
25. Some discussion followed. Professor 8. G. Sathe wanted to 
know if such Institutes were already in existence elsewhere, We 
could then adopt them as our model. Dr. T. K. Laddu of Benares 
and Pandit Lingesa Mahabhag wat of Kurtakoti described: two similar 
institutions one conducted by Government and one by the Mysore 
State and the Shringeri Math. Dr. Belvalkar said that such Insti- 
tutes—though not called Institutes—formed- parts .of -almost all 
first-class Universities in the West. At the University where he was, 
there was something similar to this proposed Institute in the field of the | 
Classics, and that he had himself spent more than а year working 
there i 
26. Professor K. B. Pathak said that an Institute of the kind 
prooosed would be a great boon to all research students. He himself, 
for instance, was just then in great need, in connection with his work, 
of two French books, but did not know where they were and how he 
cou.d get them, Books are very ccstly and there are 80 many-of them. 
_ It is impossible to buy them all for oneself. But an Institute like the 
one proposed can buy them, or at least procure loans of them for 
advanced students, for whose use this Institute should be primarily 
designed. Education should. be a secondary object; it would be 
enough if the Institute merely affords all the necessary facilities for 
research. Students шау šhen come there and sit and take notes and 
go: the books of the Institute it being not permissible to lend out. 
. For this reason it would be better if the Institute is located near the 
= iiz ard not, like the Deccan College, 4 or 8 miles ‘away. 

ES Ав thers seemed бо be an agreement on all essential points, 
Mehéndale proposed the appointment of the following 
Working Committee with power to'add :— 
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: Bhagwat of Kurtzkoti 
11 Ваё Bahadur О. V “Vaidya 
12 Professor V. S. Ghate ^ 

13 01.1: К. baddu || 

I4 Professor S: 6. Satte- 

. 15. Professor R. D. Redede | 

16 -Sardar К. €. Mehendale - 

JZ . Mr. N.U. Kelkar : i... 
18 Мг. Р. V. Kane - 

28. Mr. М..б. Kekar in. seconding the motion said that as 
16 is not always possale, just’ at the start, to foresee all difficul 
ties, and make. adequats preparations to meet them, it is best to 
appoint a Committee of the kind proposed, provisionally for à year. 


Lana : | Secretary (bravelling) 





At the conclusion of shat period we. could call a formal meeting 
which would: be much more‘ representative, and then take whatever 
course of action would there be-thought advisable. ‘The motion’ was 
carried | i : 

29. Mr. H;.N. Ape thereüpon proposed the formation of a depu- 
tation to go to Sir Remkrishna, and after acquainting him with the 
proceedings of the day -o garland him. Тһе deputation was to consist 
of Mr. Vasudeo Shas=i Abhyankar, Sardar K Mehendale, Dr 
S. K. Belvalkar and Dr. P. D. Gune. : 

. 80. Raosaheb Goy-ndrao . e it ý in seconding the motion 
said that as that wes Dr. . Bhar arkar’s birth-day the deputa 
tion. shouldgo that ve-y, evening to offer him the best, wishg 
this ting and so lzy, the. foundation, so, to say, of theslal 
that is to come into өх tance before long. . The motion wy 
ly carried 

31. А vote of thenks to the President of ад 
Superintendent, Anardasaram, for having. рер 
building, and to the anvited persons Ей 
concluded the proceed-ags of the meeting 
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53. Thé députhtion’ attérdéd upón Sir Hadlkrishüapkht the saie 
evening, and was ‘by him 'gcacidusly réóelvéd. He was visibly much 
affected. Mr. Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar gárlandéd the old gentle- 
mat ‘ahd Wiha him a Idle lité, Sir Rarhkrishnà that’ked them all 
for their Kindness ‘end ‘said that he did not expect that anything of 
ths Kind would Bé done for Hin. After'a few words about thé Tisti 
tue and the füture prógramrie of the Provisional Working Coniibtee 
the deputation took their leave. | 
33. The Provisional Wocking Committee for 1915-16 origihally 
consisted ‘of five vice-présiderts, 'two treasurers, one travelling and two 
locél'séGretàries and eight faembers. Five additional members wévé 
sudséquently taken in Prcféssor ‘Shaikh, Professor Dhruva qd 
Му. D.G. Padhye in September 1915; Professor Kosambi in October 
1915. and Mr, N. B. Utgikar in January 1916. In ‘the year 1915-16 
th3re were held in all eight ‘meetings, two'of whith Had to be continued 
over two sittings. The regtlar minutes of these meetings have been 
written out and duly preserved, from ‘which ‘ean hé gathered the details 
of the work 'done by tha Ccmaiittee from-moáth tò month. In the 
course of the.year the ‘Committee was able to make the cause of the 
Institute widely known throughout India and even in Europe and 
America, by issuing circulars and pamphlets to ‘over 5,000 scholars 
and learnéd Institutions ‘all over the world. ‘Such wide advertising 
alzhoügh nob productive ‘of immediate -finaricial results :commidnsuraté 
with the trouble 10 involved, was expécted to further the caiiseof the _ 
Irstitute in various ways 
The Committee classified the ‘donors into ‘Patrons; Vice 
patrons, and JLife-members-acording tothe amounts contributed. The 
Institute's first Patron was ап Narayanráo Babasabib Glorpade 
tke chief of Ichalkavanji, vlHosé donation 68 Rs, 1:000 Fight at tié 
‘very ‘start ‘made it роза е for the Working Conimittés to eatry on 646 
. work of {ће Institute in its 210121 stages, The first ‘pétson' to ‘conti: 
buze a sum of Rs. 100'ani Bë a Life’mdmber was Professor V.'3. 
Biapurkar a ѓогшёг pupil of Sir Ramakrishna: ‘Other ‘contributers 
came in— perhaps not sufficiently rapidly for ‘the ‘Committee's néeds 
от expectation——with the result that:at the end of year the Committee 
was able to'realise'a suin of cver Тойг ‘thousand rupees in‘cash dnd some 
iet-thóusand ‘rupees ‘in promises, the total ‘expeiixe during the ‘year 
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amounting to about six hundred rupees wh:ch included printing, post- 
. age.and stationery as wall as travelling expenses for trips to Amalner, 
Bombay, Sholapur and other.places 

35. The main work 5f the Committee daring the first year was the ` 
starting of negotiations with the Government of India and latterly 
with the Government o? Bonibay for solicising sympathy and help for 
the proposed Institute, particularly-in the vay of the transfer to its 
custody of the valuable Government collections of „MSS. deposited 
at: the: Deccan College Poona.: In thei letter. to the Hon. Mr 
Н. Sharp, с,вл., Educational Commisioner, ‘Simla, dated the 27th of 
September 1915, the Joint Secretaries of the Provisional Working. 
Ogmmibtee' pointed out the identity of tie aims and objects of-the 
proposed Institute with. the declared polizy of the Government of 


- India ав recorded ій the. Resolution issued by the Governor-General 


` in: Council on:the 23rd cf February 1913 about .certain recommenda- 
- tions of the Conference of Orientalists held at Simla in July 1911, and 
` pointed out the desirability of founding the Central Research Insti- 
tute contemplated by Government in Poons itself and of. associating 
it with the-name of Sir R. G. Bhandarker whose eminent services 
| as'an Orientalist: were acknowledged all the world over 

36. -The Government of India after consulting in the first instance 
the Government of Bombay, replied to the Committee on the 4th of 
March 1916 to the effect that while they fully svmpathised with the 
: objects ‘of the promoters of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 


| -, they regretted, in view of the present finsncial stringency, their in- 


ability to hold out any Eope of assistance towards the scheme, adding 
"however that the Goverament of Bombay vere prepared to consider 
favourably the question of transferring to tLe proposed institution the 
` MSS. deposited in the Library of the Deccan College, provided that they 
were-satisfied regarding the. management cf the Institution and the 
competence of the managers to have tlie cüszody of the collection. 

737. -Being thus assured of the willingnsss of the Government of 
. Bombay . to :transfer the. МЕЗ, Library to tae Institute under certain 
conditions, the commitzee's next task was to develop its own pro- 
gramme and bring it to a head with.a view to address the Govern- 
ment of Bombay particu arly in reference to the management of the 
Institute and its actual status and plan of work, Accordingly the 
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reoresentatives of the Working Committee inspected, a number óf ' 
pcssible sites for the location of the Institute and ultimately selected: 
one within easy reach of the City and yet free from allits turmóil, a 
` little tc the South-West of the Servants of India Socieby's premises; the 
"Моа Left Canal forming a part of its south-eastern boundary. ' Edu- 
cationally the site was most central and negotiations were set afoot 
w:th a view to acquire it by purchase. After’ protracted negotiations 
ar agreement was 85 last effected in writing with Mr. L. V. Paranjpe 
for the purchase of 10 acres of land and the price of it was: actually 
` peid dewn on the 11th of July 1916 ठ 
38. The expense for acquiring this site and the minimum require- 
ments in thé way of buildings, eté., would easily total up to ofer 
Вз. `60,000; and in view of the abnormal times during. which the 
sckeme for the Institute’ was’ set afoot апа hàd to be carried on, ther. 
Working Committee naburally felt-diffident as to whether it would. be ; 
possibls during the few months that remained ahead of them to have 
all things arrangéd in such a way as tó actually complete the build 
ings ard start the Institute working in full swing on the 6th of July - 
1917. But as it was felt absolutely necessary to make a definite 
beginning on that day end as it was nob always brick and mortar that 
went to the formation cf an institution such as the one now projected А 
bat the far. more important -elemént of literary and scientific work 
‘carried on’ with devotion and patience, the’ Committee came to the ` 
conclusion that thé literary part of the Institute's programme should in 
‘any сазе be commenced on the 6th of July 1917 ;-and amongst various , 
suggestions made in this connection the one originating with Dr. ' 
Belvalkar regarding the presentation to Dr. Bhandarkar upon the 
oseasicn of thé completion of his 80th year of a volume of commemor- ` 
azive essays specially written for the occasign by his friends and ad- 
mirers in India and abroad, met with general approval and 16 was | 
dzzided „to take immediate steps to set this matter going; Thevolume | 
was to be designed to combine variety with originality and was in fact : 
meant to be'a foretaste to the world of the sort of literar y work that. 
. the Institute was likely to turn out in future... Invitations for confri- 
-buting essays to the volume were sent to about 90 scholars from 


various parts.of India and from England, France; America and Japan, | I 


and a small committee of five persons. (Professor. Rande; Dr. ‘Sardesai, ` = 
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` Mr. Utgikar and the tws joint-secretaries) was formed to arrange all 
further details about th= volume г . 
89. Having in this xay outlined a definite. programme ‘of literary 
work and having also exdeavoured with a fair amount of success to put 
together the funds requi-ed for the purchase of the land if not also to 
start actual work of ‘ca struction, the Working Committee now felt 
that they were in a positicn to approach tke Government of Bombay 
with some coneréte prcoosals for help, after having, as desired by 
them, sketched out the zonstitution it was proposed to give to the 
Institute and the geners] programme of the Institute's work in the 
near future. Accordizely a letter was. sent to the Government of 
‘Bombay on the 16th of May 1916 from which the following extracts | 
can, with advantage be rade—as indicating the general lines of work | 
` proposed and the tentate constitution for the Institute 
«6 As soon ав the buildings are ready, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar is 
going to place his valuab e private library cf oriental books, the work 
of.over forty years of lc*ing industry, in charge of the Institute, so 
that, as far as the printed books.go, al. that would thereafter be 
needed would be an acmual expense suffcient to keep ib running 
and up-to-date. Shoulc the Government of Bombay accede to our 
request and decide to treasfer to the institute the Manuscripts Library 
. at the Deccan College, that would be another acquisition the value 
of which it would be difficult to over-estimate, The Institute is 
also going to subscribe ст the leading Oriental journals, so that it 
should be possible to fix within its walls all what we may call the. 
materials of research; and tó make these materials all the more 
useful to students it is ir:ended, so soon as the Institute is started, 
' to take up the work ot compiling indices bibliographies, and card- | 
, catalogues on the most axproved and up-to-date models 
“7: While in this wzy the Institute is designed to afford in its 
Reading Room all facilites to advanced stidents of research, under 
taking to procure for ttem, from sister libraries and institutions, 
materials that the Instit-te might not own, it is also intended to make 
the Institute a trainingsround for capable and promising students, . 
who would be initiated imo the Western methods of critical scholar- 
Ship; and ib is a satisfaction to note that, although, as things stand 
at present, we cannot afford any- peeuniery inducements to these 
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‘students, quite a'few have already expréssed their readiness to work 
in she Institute; and as the.work proceeds and receives general 
reccgnition, we are sure, more would be forthcoming. 

*8 . There are.one or two points in conneotion with the training 
гонуу of our Institute which we wish specially to urge for consi- 
de-cation. The University of Bombay has only recently commenced 
meking provision for post-graduate teaching by founding some lecture- 
sh:ps every year; but there seems to be a ‘general feeling as to the 
cnedequacy of the step and the need of doing something more. The 
onlz adequate remedy for this seems to be the establishment of a 
zegalar post-graduate school ; and rather than having one such school 
sining students in all those branches in which the degree of M.A. 
:8, Sor instance, grantad, it- woulé be convenient from every point of 
' view to have a number cf such sckools, each making provision for just 
one branch, of study in all its manifold bearings. In such a case, 
we venture to hope thay the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
soald adequately train graduates for the M.A. in languages (especially, 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Marathi). In time the Institute could even train 
students for a higher degree like the Ph. D 

“9 Both: the Deccan and the Forgusson Colleges have regular 
М. A. classes; and as seme of the Professors at these institutions who 
ага actually conducting these classes are amongst the active workers 
foz the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, there would be no ` 
difficulty as regards the teaching staff for such a post-graduate school. ` 
Ала it, would be to the advantage both of the staff and the students 
if the classes are held in а place like our Institute and the lectures are 
made inter-eollegiate ; there would be a division of labour, and: more 
subjects could be taught than under the éxisting system. As 
evidenced by the showing of Poona students,at the University, Poona 
is already a centre of Sanskrit learning in the Presidency, and it 
would be in'the fitness of things if the first post-graduate school of 
tke kind suggested is to be located in Pocna 

510 The second point we want to urge in connection with the 
treining activity of our Instituie is this. From the very ваг the 
Institute has been designed to attracb two classes of students ; Pandits 
who have been trained according to old lines and scholars who have ` 
received education according to new methods. "We have already 
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stated (paras 7, 8, 9) vaat the Institute bopes to do for the latter 
‘class. As to the former. we hope ‘to organ:ee in time, and with the 
cooperation of institutzens like the Sanskrit. Pathasala at Poona, a 
course of training sim_ar to what is prescribed in the Madras and 
other Universities for tke “ Oriental Title Examinations". The chief . 
feature of these examirnz-ions is that the.cardidates, besidés the usual 
` training in the different Sastras, are requi-ed to show a knowledge 
of English upto the Matriculation Standard, this last-test being given 
to the candidates, at their option, eithér before, along. with, or any. 
time after the tests in tha Sastras. The system appears to have been 
very popular on the Maawas side and there is no reason why it should 
net-be equally:so on cur side 
“Tl The Institute, of course, is not going to train Shastris in: 
Matriculation English : This is better left to the High Schools or other ` 
private agencies. Nor is the Institute going to give the regular 
training in Shastras prozer, which is best a23uired in. the Pathásalas-. 
But the-Institute hopes 20 modernize the bizher courses in the Patha- 
salas and, in time, arr»nge for series of lectures. in the vernacular 
calculated to afford the Ehastris the necessary complement of training 
‘in’ method and up-to-date information; wkich will do not a little to 
change their habitual amgle of vision 
12 Besides its tra aing activity, the Imstitute also contemplates 
going in for some puk ication activity. The Institute is making 
‘arrangements to pub tcgether a volume of original and. critical essays | 
by different scholars on —iñerent Oriental sabjects.and to present the 
same to Dr. Bhandark=r on: the occasion of his 80th birthday. -In 
addition we intend, befcre long, to bring oat. a collected edition (in 
3 or 4 volumes) of Dr. Exandarkar's literary works. The first volume 
(which is to include his miscellaneous Writings) is already in ‘prepara 
tion, and it is going tc form-the first volume of a-new series of 
‘publication which. is praposed to be inaugurated under the, name of 
the “Indian Oriental Zeries". · The Series is to include not only: 
critical editions of old te=ts but also indeperdant treatises bearing on 
Oriental subjects ; - and: спу such works wil be. taken as will bring 
` credit to the Institute. A few volumes have beer already projected. 
.*13 While larger we-Es could be iüeludsd in the Series, for lesser 
“monograms it wil probably be found necessary for the Institute, in 
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time, to publish a periodical which would embody the main results of 
the researches carried on in the Institute. 

“14 The Institute is also going to start a bureau for literary advice 
ard information in Oriental subjects. We see all around us signs of a 
literary revival ‘There are a number of young men everywhere 
longing to do some useful work outside what they are called upon to 
do for mere livelihood. Only, they do not know what to do. and how 
tc go about it; and hence they generally end by not doing anything 
at all. This waste of life and energy is much to be deplored. It can 
be prevented. АП that is wanted is, at the right moment, the right 
scrb of advice and right direction of energy. In its absence there 
results" that blind, haphazard, often fruitless groping for facts and 
that wastage and reduplication of efforts that, for the first few years 
87 any rate, usually fall to the lot of almost every novice in the field 
of research. То such persons, and to the publie generally, a bureau of 
ths kind proposed, which would make for them the. necessary 
inquiries, consult the necessary authorities and try to satisfy to the ` 
best of its ability all questions put to it, would be—to judge from 
the replies we have received from some of our correspondentss—a most 
welcome boon. : 

“17 The Institute is to consist of (i) Patrons (or persons who pay 
Es, 1,000 or more), (ii) Vice Patrons (or persons who pay Rs. 500 of 
more), (iii) Benefactors (or persons who pay Rs. 250 or more), (iv) Lifs- 
Members (or persons who pay Rs. 100 in one year or Rs, 120 in twelve 
years). and (v) Ordinary members (paying Rs. 6 annually) Ali these 
fxm the General Body of the Institute 

“18 For laying down the general policy o the Institute, for passing 

budgets and discussing other matters of a more or less legislative 

character, it is proposed to form a Regulating Council of 30 persons 
which is to elect its own Chairman and Secretary, the term of their 
office, as well as that of the Council itself, being two years. ‘The 
Regulating Council will normally meet twice a year ; 

“19 For carrying out the actual administration of the Institute 
there will be an Executive Board of 9 persons. The Board shall elect 
its own Chairman, who, however, shall not be the same as the Chairman 
о> the Regulation Council. The Secretary of the Regulating Council 
3owever, shall be the ex officio Secretary to the Executive Board. 


` 
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“80 The administrewive work of the Board will be carried on by 
means of the following c épartments: (i) Books Department, to be in 


` charge of the Institute’: Library of prinsed books; (ii) Manuscripts 


Department, to be in ckerge of the Government Collections of Mss, (in 
case it be decided to traaefer these to the Institute) ; (iii) Publication 
Department, to be in ckerge of activities detailed in paras 12 and 18 
above ; and (iv) Traininz and Research Department, to be in charge of 
activities detailed in pz-as 7, 8,9, 10, 11 and 14. The Head of the 
Department shall be a m anber of the Execitive Board, but а Depart- 
ment can always solicit lp from without. 

“21 Such are the iroad features of the Constitution that we 


` prepose for the Institute Regarding the personnel of the Regulating 


Council, the Executive Daard, and the varicus departments, it may be 
taken for granted that most of the people who are at present on the 
Provisional Working Corrnittee will have a place there in some capacity 
or other. As far as the Government Manuscripts Library is concerned, 


` we are going to rule that the Professor of Sanskrit at the Deccan or 


the Elphinstone College = the ea-officio head of that department. We 
are also-going to request Government to nominate from 5 to 8 persons 
for the Regulating Count], of whom 2 or £ will be on the Executive | 
Board also. For the res; we will only poins out that this is an Instit- 
ute where scholars and ex~erts will be in recuisition and it would be in | 
the interest of the Institzze to secure for it the sympathy and *cooper- 
ation not only of profess га but of educationists generally, be they 
private individuals or Gcwernment officers.” 
54. At the end of зав letter were made the following specific 
requests to Government :— | 
(i) That Ње G3zernment will approve the scheme generally ; - 
(ii) that they v 3l transfer to the —nstitute the collections of 
MSS. dey» sited at the Deccan College so soon as the 
` buildings are ready and approved; 1 
(ii) that the PrZessor of Sanskrit at the Deccan or Elphin: 
stone Со зве be ex-officio заа of the MSS. Depart- 
ment of tte proposed Institute; 
(iv) that Goverment will transfer to the Institute the sum 
of Rs. 8,050 now annually provided in the budget on 
account cf MSS. ; ` 
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(v) that Government will lend for five years the services 
of the present (cataloguing) assistant, Mr. N, В. 

; Utgikar ; i 
(vi) that Government will transfer to the Institute Rs, 5,000 
annually out of the provision of Rs. 15,000 made on 
aecount of she publication of the Bombay Sanskrit 

` Series - 
(vH) that Government should nominate from 5 to.8 persons 
| out of 30 for the Regulating Council of whom 2 or 3 
. ` should be or the Executive Board also ; and 

(viii) that an early aad favourable reply be vouchsafed to the 
. Committee, who were unable to take any definite steps 
in the matter until the decision of the Government on 

all these points is made known. : 

41. In order partly to sezure the personal sympathy and assistance 
ot Н, E, Lord Willingdon, the Governor of Bombay, for thé cause of 
the Institute and thereby fo indirectly expedite the Government’s 
reply, and in order likewise to arouse gencral interest in the affairs of 
the Institute, the Committee next ‘decided to apply for an interview 
fcr a deputation on-behalf of the Institute to meet His Excellency and 


to request him to accept the Presidentship of the Institute. "The. ~ 


Teputation was led by tha Chief of Ichalkaranji and consisted of 
Lr. H.'H. Mann, Prof. H. G. Rawlinson, Mr. H. N. Apte, Sardar 
E. C. Mehendale, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. P. D 
Gune and Pandit Lingesh Mahabhagawat, and was granted an - 
audience on the 5th of July 1916 at 11-30 a.m. at the Council Hall 
Fcona.. The following is the text of the address to His Excellency 
-read out by ‘Dr. S. K. Belvelkar on behalf of the Deputation :— 
corp 1 
His ExcgLLENCY LORD WILLINGDON OF RATTON, G.C.LE 

1 GOVERNOR OF BONBAY, 

May it please “опг Excellency, —We are extremely grateful to your 
Excellency for the honour your Excellency has conferred upon us in 
receiving this deputation to-day. The purpose of the present deputa- 

' tian is to explain the objects of the Bhandarkar. Oriental Research - 
Institute and to solicit your Excellency’s interest and symputhy on its 
kehalf, 
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The main object of t1 « Institute is to foster critical scholarship and 

éncourage Oriental resex-ch in this country. We propose to found an 
Institute which is to sontain a library, reading-room, and other 
facilities for advanced work. ) 

Our Institute is also cesigned to be a perpetual commemoration of 
the life-work of Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, М.А, LL.D., 
Ph.D., K.C.I.E., the foremost of living Orientalists. Sir Ramkrishna 
has already promised th= Institute his unique Oriental Library. Our 
great desire is to train 3 udents in the crisical habits of thought and 
work, which this great eaholar has inaugurated in the East, in order 
that they may carry on Lis work in the spirit of the master. 

We aspire eventually to the development of an Institution which 
may train graduates for he highest University degrees, and we hope. 
to'do a similar service icr our Shastris and Pandits and so preserve 
and further the indigenozs scholarship of India, which is in danger of | 
becoming obsolete and »ut of touch with modern needs. For the 
benefit of other Orienza. research-students in the different parts of the 
country, we likewise ccrtemplate the establishment of a bureau for 
literary advice and information, especially ^n Oriental subjects. 

We have already undertaken the publication of a commemorative 
volume, to be presented 50 Sir Ramkrishna on his 80th birthday, to 
which many eminent Ori&ntalists from India, America, Fragce, and 
England have promised to contribute. We also have in view the 
publication of a journal end a series of texts embodying the results of 
the research work done xader the auspices >£ the Institute. 

We hope and trust thet we would be in a position to complete our ` 
plans and actually oper the Institute on the 6th of July 1917, Sir. 
R. G. Bhandarkar's 8005 birthday, and it would be in the fitness of 
things that the very fi-t function of th» Institute shou:d be the 
presentation of the comr=morative volume just referred to. ` 

In conclusion, we beg that your Excellency's Government may be 
pleased to consider favow-ably the -proposals made insour letter of the 
16% of May, and, finall- we venture to request your Excellency to do 
us the great honour of bszoming the President of our Institute. We 
know your Excellency’s great sympathy w-th the cause of education : 
and your interest in Incia. We shall mcst gratefully acknowledge 
this mark of your appror..l, if you would be pleased to confer your re- 
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cognition upon our efforts, It will always act as a stimulus and 
enzouragement to us in our future work. 
We beg to remain, 
My Lord, 
Your Excellency’s most humble servants, 
(Sd). S. К. BELVALKAR. | аги 
: (8d. Р. р. GUNE. 

His Excellency the Governor's reply to the deputation was as 
follows:— | | I 

"Gentlemen, —1 have listened with the greatest interest tothe account 
you have given me of the objects of your institute, and, as I understand 
уо main purpose in meeting me to-day is to enlist my interest in aad 
sy-opathy with your aims and activities, I can assure you that you 
have fully attained that purpose. I am particularly gratified that an 
institute, whose aims are so high and so progressive as yours, should be 
associated with the name of my venerable friend Sir Ramkrishna 
Bkendarkar, whose labours have done so much to promote the reputa- 
ticn of this Presidency in the domain. of Oriental Research and 
Seaolarship. His name and inspiration, to Say nothing of his generous 
practical support in placing at your disposal his valuable collection of 
Oriental books, will ensure that your institute will be inaugurated 
uncer the happiest auspices 

You will very shortly receive a reply to the specific requests you 
have made in your official letter to.Government which I trust you will 
fine. of a satisfactory nature; you will therefore not expect me to refer 
to them on the present occasion тэн, 

I am much flattered by your kind invitation to me to accept the 
Presidency of the Institute. I would suggest however, that until the 
negotiations that are in progress between yourselvés and Government 
атэ finally settled, I could hardly with advantage accept it. If, when 
the measures which you have in contemplation have been put into 
concrete form, and are in actual operation, you are then disposed to 
reaew your invitation, I shall accept it with much pleasure. | 

1 recognize fully the great importance in the present state of 
educational development in India of all movements which are designed 
to increase the facilities for independent research, to preserve the 
intigenous learning and to direct it into new and more progressive 
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channels. ' I am afraid inat it cannot be dedied that there is a strong 
tendency for edueatiorzl activity to aim too exclusively at purely 
utilitarian ideals, If sou succeed, as I Lope you will succeed, in 
fostering a desire for kncwledge as an end ir itself and in making new 
additions to our present tock, you will haveto your credit a great and . 
memorable achievement.  * 
І can sincerely assur= you that I shall watch the progress of your 
enterprise with the gre-test sympathy ard interest and I wish you 
success commensurate wth the high ideals with which you “embark 
upon it.” - . ` . Эн 
The reply came just in time for being iacorporated in the Report 
of the Provisional Worang Committee submitted by if at the end of 
the.first:year of.its working 
49. -Où Thursday ‘the 6th of July 1£16 at 5-30 p.m. there was 
held in the John.Sma. Memorial Hall, Foona, under the President- 
ship.of Sir Narayan जि. Chandavarkar Kt., the first Annual Meeting 
of the. Institute inorder to receive the Report of the year’s work done 
:by ‘the Provisional W.e kirg Committee-erd to appoint a Committee 
“for tho next year's усак. “The audience г umbered some 400 persons 
including a number c= ;persons from azara, Bombay, and other 
places, as also a few lad es. The business 5f the day began by Prof 
Ў. K.:Rajwade proposing in afew apt: wozcs Sir N. G. Chandavarkar 
to the Chair. Mr. S. S. Setlur of Bombay seconded the proposal 
„wbich was carried. Th=chairman thereupom requested Юг, Р. D. Gune, । 

one of the Secretaries « the Working Committee, to read the report. - 

When .this was done, he Hon'ble Mr. В.Р. Paranjpye moved the 
. adoption.of the report су remarking that ib was a fair account ofa 
year's work and 800003० good progress. Dr. H. S. Deva of the Servants 
of India Society: secodded the propose] which’ was unanimously 
carried i 


43. Raosaheb ©. "४, Kanitkar thereu2on proposed the election, 


‚ of the following 26 persons to form the next year's Working 'Com- 
mittee now no longer te be called * Provisional,’ E 


Vice-Presidents— , TO ЕС 
1. Sir Prakhaskankar Pattani E Р 2 
_ ४. Dr. Наша H. Mann ` | Үт Y 


` 8. Professor H, G, Rawlinson ` 


4: Professor К.В. Pathak 2 1: “2 00577 
D. Professor V. K. Rajawade | 
Treasurers— | ° 
6: Mr. Hari Narayan Apte | 
7,. Dr. N. G. Sardesai ` 
Secretaries — : i 
8. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar : 
9. Dr. P. D.Gune ^ ` 
10.. Mr. №. B. Utgikar 
ll. Pandit Lingesa Mahabhagwat . 
And the following members (with-power to add)—, — .- . 
12.. Professor V. S. Ghate. ; ; ; с Ө 
18. Dr. Т. К. Laddu I 
14; "Professor S. G. Sathe 
15. Professor R. D. Ranade 
16. Sardar K. C. Mehendale 
17. Mr. N. C. Kelkar- 
: 18. Mr. P. V. Kane 
- 19. Professor D. R. Bhandarker 
Í 20. Professor A. B. Dhruva 
21.. Professor A. K. Shaikh 
22: Professor Dharmanand Kosambi 
23. Professor V. G. Paranjpe 
24. Мг. K. N. Dixit °: - I ‘ 
25: Professor R. D. Karriarker 
26. Professor K. N. Dravid 
` Prof V. G. Bijapurkar in seconding the proposal remarked that 
as there was no great change in the personnel of the old. and new 
-cammittees, the resolution was tantamouat.to a vote of confidence in 
the outgoing Committee. It should not be: difficult, he added, when 
Dr. Bhandarkar's students should be counted by "hundreds: and 
thousands, to secure for such à cause, irrespective of large’ donors, some 
5 ог 6 hundred- persons willing to pay Rs. 100/- and become Life- 
members of the Institute.- The proposal was carried.. The chairman 
then delivered his address. He began b; paying. a glowing tribute to 
Sir -R. G. Bhandarkar, considered. both as a man and as a scholar, 
remarking that longevity was not necessarily inherited but. could be 
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acquired by a sober, an= steady and strenuons life of work. He next 
dilated upon the value 22 reseerch and the training in truthful habits 
that the study necessary invclves, the. same forming the very essen- 
tials of a true scholar Lze Sir Ramkrishna. After the conclusion of 
the address Dr. Belvzller proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman _ 
for the particular troub s he had taken in coming down to Poona to 
grace the occasion. He also thanked the assembled guests as also the 
Secretaries of the John 33mall Memorial Hall for having lent to the 
Institute the use of the Hall fcr the.purpose of this meeting. Before 
the meeting dispersed S>-Nareyan read oub a few notes of answers he 
had elicited from Sir Rukriskna to some questions he had put him 
regarding the scope, nat-re and methods of research in India. These 
notes, he said, might be “egarded as Dr. Bhandarkar’s message to the 
audience, though Dr. Biandarkar had no idea that his remarks would 
be in із way read ott 2 this audience.: In conclusion Dr. Belvalkar 
announced that Sir N. C- Chardavarkar, the Chairman of the evening, 
had kindly consented to sontriJute a sum of Rs. 1,000/. to the Insti- ` 
tute and become its patsen 
` 44. In the year 19Ж-17, the Working Committee constituted as 
above had only four mestings but this was a year which kept the 
Committee extremely zusy taroughout. The year opened rather 
` auspiciously for the Instzute bz the receipt of an unexpected donation 
of Rs. 5,000/- from Si Ratan Tata. This was soon followed by 
another princely donat—n of Rs. 10,000/- from Sir Dorab Tata, it 
being the wish of the donor-brothers to devote the sums for the 
construction of a Research Hal for the Institute, to be named after 
their illustrious father, we late Mr. J. N. Tata. Subsequently as the, 
‘original estimate for tis Hall had to be exceeded owing to the 
abnormal conditions of ty mar<et and particularly by the phenomenal 
increase in the price oi fon mazerial, Sir Dorab was generous enough 
to contribute an additiozsl sum of Rs. 6,000/- for the Hall, the total 
` cost of which when compte amounted to nearly 30,000 rupees. 

45. The joint donafon of the Tata brothers inspired the Com- 
mittee with the hope th. if they were able, out of the collections of 
the first year of their ecwwity, со purchase land for the Institute, they 
could with the collection of the next year give the Institute a definite 
location in the shape of = building, But the difficulties encountered 
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in earrying out this part of the programme proved very much greater 
than was expected. The Town-Planning Act was just about this time 
applied to the area where the Institute’s land was situated and a new 
road of nearly half a mile's length had to be constructed, according to 
the requirements of the Town-Planning Committee, for securing ап? 
opening to the land. Also, soon after the purchase of the 10 acre piece 
of ‘and by the Institute, it was felt that it would be an advantage to 
here round about the Institute a ‘colony’ of workers in the Institute 
who could own small plots and. have residential bungalows built on 
them after an approved plan. Accordingly, on behalf of some 98 or 29 
would-be colonists, the Instisute purchased between 15 and 16 acres of 
land, securing thereby.some four acres more for its own use, and tRus 
acquiring a contiguous piece of land of nearly 30 acres to be laid out 
into building areas-of about half an acre in extent with cross roads and 
lares all complete. The Committee wishes to record in this connection 
their obligations-to Mr. L. V. Paranjape for having sold out his plot of 
lard to the Institute and the Colony, to Mr. Mirams, the Consulting 
Surveyor to the Government of Bombay, to the Collector of Poona, to 
the Executive Engineer foc Irrigation, Poona District, and to the 
Town Planning Committee of the City Municipality for the uniform 
sympathy and assistance they have received from them all A like 
mention is due to the Servants of India Sosiety who have permitted 
tke Institute the use of their road and have allowed the construction 
о? its continuation over part of the land belonging to their ownership, 
ás also to Prof. S. R. Bhagwat and Mr. B. L. Modak for much 
engineering assistance and guidance. | 

46. The.exact location of the building and the approach to it 
being thus settled, the preparation of plans for the building and its 
actual construction proved no less troublesome and exacting. ‘The * 
completed buildings as originally planned were to consist of three 
parts—ene central hall and two side wings—and in consonance with 
the wishes of the donors it was decided to commence work on the 
central hall at once. The 5lans for the buildings were made by Mr. 
Р. A. Mate of Poona and were approved by Mr. Patkar of Bombay 
(of the firm of Messrs. Sykes and Patkar) and the work of actual 
construction was entrusted to Mr. M. Y. Gowaikar, working under 
departmental supervision. The buildings had to be all fire-proof and 


coiisiderable difficulties" vere" experienced’ in’ getting the right: sort of 
iron arid steel material ix the [оса ог Bombay’ market. ` 
The work of consti_ction was actually commenced in a most 
, Unosténtatious manner by Dr. Belvalkar—dne of the Secretüries-— 
` turning up the first sod cn Saturday, 27th of January 1917 at.9 a.m 
tlie ground plan’ being ai-eady aligned' op tiie site the day before: with 
the’ help of the Contractor aud Prof. S. E. Bhagwat and Mr. B. L 
Modak.- But soon Шеба вг plague broke‘ out in Poona with a 
viruletice which considerzbly hindered! the progress-of the work, and:it 
became-soon evident tha: tlie hall could nct be. completed.in time for 
being opened on the: 6th--f July 1917; butit was at least-a-satisfaction 
ойра. that, thanks to zhe- strenuous: efforts. of. the, Contractor, the 
architect and: the-enginess of the Committee, as-mucli as three-fourths, 
of the building could be Shown ready on-ths occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the Institute : . 
47. Work ón the-volume of Commemorative Essays to'be presented 
to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar лроп the- completion of his 80th year on the 
6th of.July 1917 was meenwhile making repid. progress. Аз the war 
had seriously affected thz regularity and safeby*of postal communica- 
tion, proofs of articles-destined for Europe kad to be sent in duplicates 
by successive mails. We have reason to fear that one of our sendings 
did- not reach the desti-ation and of three successive proofs of his 
paper sent by the late Dr Hoernle, only th» last reached us ala time 
when we had almost Caspaired of getting it punctually. These 
. inevitable delays led to t=o-rather serious consequences which must be 
deplored. Although it ғаз not possible in the nature of things to 
invite scholars from the enemy countries to contribute essays for the 
projected volume, we hac received assurances of some definite literary 
contributions coming fran Japan (Prof Anesaki) and the United 
States of America (Prof Lanman). “These could not come in time 


Secondly, owing to the rnexpected delay in receiving the corrected 
proofs from England, the translations of the French articles which 
were already in type anc which were to come towards,tbe end of the 
volume had to be omitted as it would have been otherwise impossible 
to complete.the volume bzfore the 6th of July 1917. Asit was, the 
first bound copy could be sent in advance to.H. E. the Governor of. 
Bombay on the Sth end. only a couple of Cozen copies- were available 
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for the:publie.on the.day of the Inauguration. Тһе loyal co-operation 
of the Aryabhushan Press, to which the’ printing. was éntrusted, 
desarves in this connection :mcre than E! passing-meniion. That an 
Indian ‘house should undertake to do-punctuaily and in.so short-a time - 
a work of such a complicated nature employing a-multiplicity of strange . 
types, and should execute it ir a manner that would do no discredit 
to any of the established printiag firms in Europe was an achievement 
which has been duly recognised and commended in a number of private 
appreciative letters that the Committee has received from scholars in 
Europe to whom the volume was sent ac i 
£8, The following is the list of papers appearing in the 
vo.ume :— : ® 
Veda and Antiquity 
-| TOA. Macdonell (Engla1d)—On translating Rgveda 
2 A. Stein (England)—The Rgveda Rivers 
3 B.G Tilak (Poona)—Chaldean and Indian ‘Vedas 
4 P. D. Gune (Poona)—Brahmana-quotations in Nirukta 
5 J.H. Moulton (England)—Some Avestic Translations 
6 J.J, Modi {Bombay}—Hunas in Avesta T 
7 A. В. Keith (Scotland) Early Indo-Iranian History 
| 8 М. G. Sardesai (Poona)—Land of Seven Rivers 
Epics-and Puranas 25) 
5-9 5,164! (France)—' Tato jayam udirayet? (French) 
10 Е.Е. Pargiter (England)— Ancient Indian Genealogies 
Pali and Buddhism | 
II Q. A. Grierson (Eng.and)—H ome of Literary Pali 
12 T.W. Rhys Davids: England) —Cakkavatti 
13 Mrs.‘Rhys Davids (Eagland)—Sage and:King in.K.-Samyutta | 
14 "Vijayadharma Suri (Kathiawad)—Jain Philosophy (Sanskrit) 


Philosophy 
15, ‘Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan (Caleutta)— Ancient Nyaya 
School I 


16 :Ganganath Jha (Allahabad) —Praohakaras Theory of Error 

17 8. फु. Belvalkar (Po»na)—Matharavrtti and Isvarakrsna 
History ‘and Archeology = = `- | qr 

18: РВ. Bhandarkar (Poona)—Vikrama Era ^ WW: 

19 К. B, Pathak (Hub. i)—Gupta Era and Mihirakula 
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20 H. Krishnashistri (Madras)—Fiscal Administration under 
Colas 
21 Lewis Rice (Eagland)— Gangavadi 
32 Haraprasad Stastri (Caleutta)—Eleventh Century Bombay 
23 S. К Aiyanga- (Madras)— Virupaksa IT of Vijayanagar 
24 Vincent Smith (England)—Akbar’s Jain Teachers’ 
25 H.G. Rawlinon (Dharwar)—William Hawkins (1607-12) 
. 26 Jadunath Sarkar (Bankipore) —Shivaji (1665-67) 
27 V. Sukthankar (Poona)—Paleographic Notes | 
Grammar and Phitology 
28 У. К. Rajwade (Poona) —Grammar of the Gita 
» 29 У. 8. Ghate (Eombay)—Analogy in Sanskrit . 
30 A. Meillet (Frence)—Le racine ‘lubh’ (French) | 
31 J. Bloch (France)—L/accent d'intensité en Indo-Aryan 
(French) : 
Kavya and Alankara : 
32 К. C. Mehendele (Poona)—Date of Sudraka 
33 Е. W. Thomas /England)—Making of the Sanskrit Poet 
34 V. V. Sovani ( Meerut)—Pre-dhvani Alankara Schools 
35 K. P. Trivedi (Ahmedabad)—Notes on Bhamaha 
Technical Sciences 
: 86 R. Hoernle (England)—Ancient Medical Ms. from Е. 
Turkestan न A 
37 Rambhadra Ojha (Alwar)—Kirite-Mukuta 
38 G.S. Khare ‘P5ona)—A Stanza from Paniniya Siksa 
. 99 Е. В. Havell (England)—Sikhara and Gupta Architecture 
40 Radhakumud Mukerji (Caleutta)—Notes on Ancient Shipping 
It contains in all 40 articles, 23 of whica were written by Indian 
scholars. . In variety of interest as also in the intrinsic worth of many 
of the-contributions tha volume, it is hoped, is no unworthy tribute to 
Sir Ramkrishna and that it will before long win a dignified position in 
the shelves of most of the important Oriental Libraries. It might be 
noted in passing that tke sale of the volume was entrusted to the 
Oriental Book Supplyinz Agency, Poona, who have been able to 
secure for the Institute s net profit of Rs. 500 in addition to a free 
supply of 25 copies on festher-weight and, 50 copies on ordinary paper 
of the volume for the Inssitute’s own use, . 
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“The Committee takes this the’ earliest opportunity available to 
it of publicly thanking all those scholars whose cooperation. has made 
ths success of the volume possible. The enthusiasm with which they 
responded to the Committee’s request—in spite of the fact that the time 
available was'very short—was a remarkable illustration of the-rever- 
ence in which the scholar in whose honour the essays were to be writ- 
tea was universally held. The Committee notes with satisfaction that 
nore of the scholars whom it approached declined to comply with its 
wishes except for reasons of a compelling kind. Mr. Tawney, for instance, 
was nearing his own 80th year and bégged to be excused on that score. 
Others were ill themselves or had to attend patients.so that ib became 
pLysically impossible for them to-write. The Committee also found gut 
that besides those who did actually send in papers there were scores of 
other scholars who would have gladly participated in the privilege of 
writing for the volume if they had only had the chance: but here the . 
Committees ignorance of the whereabouts of these scholars came in 
the way. The Committee also notes with regret. that it could not 
include in the volume articles from Dr. б. K. Garde of Poona and 
Lz-Ool. Kirtikar І.М.8., as these scholars unhappily died before they 

ave able to write their promised papers. Another scholar, the Rev 
Dr. Moulton, lived just long enough to correct proofs of his article 
before he set on his last fatal voyage to England. . Hoernle died 
orly recently and his death has been,a great loss to certain branches of 
Ociental scholarship which he had made exclusively his own ‘Then the 
Committee notes with gratitude that some of the contributors who did 
secd papers were hardly in a condition to write anything, but were 
omy prevailed upon to do so because they felt it their duty and privilege 
tc write. 016 of our French contributors for instance was actually 
figating in the trenches and wroté his papes during а respite that he 
cold earn by reason of his wound. ‘Instances of this kind are very 
tozching indeed and the Committee justly feels proud for having been 
tks occasion of bringing to light the universal respect and affection in 
which our veteran Orientalist of Sangamashrama is held all ovér the 
world P 

50. Turning now to the negotiations for Governmeni^ help in the 
shape of the transfer of the Deccan College MSS. ‘Library and other 
budget grants, it was obvious that nothing could be definitely dorie in 
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the matter until the Certral Hall was complete and so the matter was 
left hanging over, Nor was the Committee very successful! during this 
year in gathering monatary contributions from the public. Many 
: important and urgent matters connected with the Institute kept the 
Secretaries pinned dowr to Poona for the major part of the year, so 
that no tours for sukscciptions could be organised. What could be 
done by correspondence alone was accomplished, but it resulted in the 
realisation of a few old promises and in the acquisition of a few new 
contributors, totalling in all less than five thousand rupees from all 
sources told—apart from. Sir Dorab Tata's donation of Rs. 10,000. 
This put the resources of the Institute severely to tax, and the 
Committee takes this occasion to record its grateful appreciation of the 
substantial pecuniary he.p which on three s2veral and critical occasions 
its Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Ñ. 9. Sardesai, —in addition to his other work 
. done along.with.the Secretaries—rendered to the Institute by 
advancing sums of money at lower rates oË interest, and thus saving 
the financial situation. The first of such occasions was at the time of 
executing the sale-deed of the land. The land-owner Mr. Paranjpe 
had to pay Rs. 6,000 to the Rao Bahadur 8, V. Patwardhan the 
mortgagee on the 11th o? July 1916, a day finally fixed by the Court. 
The Institute had then only Rs. 3,200 on hand and had it not been | 
for the timely advance of Rs. 2,800 by Dr. Sardesai it would have been 
impossible to satisfy the claims of the mortgagee and secure the land 
for the Institute. Ths second was when the Institute received from 
Sir Dorab an additional contribution of Rs. 6,000 for the J. N. Tata 
Research Hall. Shortly before that the Contractor, Mr. Gowaikar, 
had to meet pressing claims amounting to Rs. 10,000 against the 
Diwali Day, and as the Institute, after trying all possible means of 
‘procuring loans to tha; amount, failed zo realize any part Of its 
liabilities, it was Dr. Sardesai again who saved the intolerable: 
situation by once more &dvancing Rs. 4,000 at a low rate of interest. 
The last of such occasion: was at the time cf winding up the accounts 
wher the Institute fcurd itself face to face with a debt of nearly 
30,000 rupees. Government grants had þeən already sanctioned ; the 
Institute’s negotiations with the Jain Community, to be referred 
to presently, bore no tanzible fruit; and the contractor could not make 
up the sum of Rs. 19,00) that was needed just then to meet certain 
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pressing claims. Dr. Sardesai at the very nick of time again advanced: 
Re. 10,000 at a rate of interest lower than what he was actually 
re2siving for the amount from elsewhere, and thus at great personal 
3aczifice saved the Institute from financial disaster. ' I 

51. All thoughts had now to be concentrated on the cerémony 
of the inauguration of the Institute, and the presentation of the 
commemoration volume to Sir Ramkrishna on the 6th July 1917. 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon had already given his gracious 
consent to perform both the functions personally, and Her Excellency 
lady Willingdon had also accepted the Committee’s invitation to 
grace the occasion by her presence. The new road between the 
Servants of India Society and the Institute was therefore hastened bn 
to completion, and a large rainproof mandap, calculated to hold a 
thousand persons, was erected on the premises of the Institute. 
Pendit Lingesh Mahabhagwat, our former travelling secretary, had 
meanwhile taken the robes of a Sannyasin, and become the Shankara- 
sharya of Karvir Peetha, and he too, in view of his old associations 
with the Institute, had expressed his willingness to be present on the ` 
2e3sion Special seating accommodation had accordingly to be made 
tor him, and all things seemed to indicate that the occasion would be 
` nrique in évery way. It will be remembered that a year ago, 
Jerutation on behalf of the Institute had requested His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon -to be the First President of the Institute. This 
request was renewed this year and His Excellency now acceded to it, 
thereby adding immensely to the prestige of the Institute. 
` B2. The ceremony came off on Friday, the 6th of July 1917, and 
it was, in the opinion of all, an unqualified success. A large and 
representative gathering began pouring into the Shamianah from, 
4.29 p.m. and by 5 it was all packed full At 5-5 p.m. just a few 
minutes before the arrival of Their Excellencies, Sir Ramkrishna 
aritered the mandap, and was greeted by the whole assembly with an 


` ovation. Soon thereafter came His Holiness the Sankaracharya, and 


Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon, who were received on 
arzval by the Chief of Ichalkaranji, and members of the Working ` 
Committee. 1 
53. - Dr. P. D. Gune, one of the Secretaries of the Working Com- 
- mittee, then read the Committee's report for the period of two years 
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that it had been in existence.-- The report mainly dealt with the-activi- 
ties carried on by the Committee, which have been already detailed 
above. But the last twa paragraphs of the report, wherein the Com- | 
mittee reiterated its trust in the work undertaken by i5; and its 
hopes'and needs and aspirations, deserve to be repeated here entire, 
- f Although, owing to she present stringent circumstances, the Com- 
mittée have ab present t> limit their programme of work to building 
and to bibliographical aad publishing activities chiefly, they hope in 
the-near future to raise she Institute (0 the dignity of a Post-graduate 
training school for Oriertal Research. By means of lectures, demons- { 
trations and personal di-ection in higher criticism, they hope ere long 
to” prepare students for higher degrees like the Ph.D., which the 
University may institcte later. Foundation of professorships in 
different branches of Orientalia, and of chairs of learned shastris, of - 
post-graduate scholarships, and accommodation for such scholarship- 
holders, professors anc saastris on the premises of the Institute— these 
aims may to-day look lize dreams. But, with unselfish, devoted and 
‘methodical work on cur part, and ready monetary help to our noble 
cause on the part of the-monied classes throughbut India, we ‘hope to 
be able to realise thai Cream. ‘Combining Eastern scholarship with 
Western method, we зоре we shall succeed—in due course—in - 
attracting scholars from other countries to our shores, to drink at the 
fountain-head of Sanskrit scholarship. This is our ideal'and to 
. achieve it steadily, shal. be ‘our strenuous endeavour. To quote the 
appreciative words of Eis most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor 
on the occasion of the opening of the school of Oriental Languages in 
London; ‘Indian literatures and Art have been unique in the history 
.of human endeavour. We therefore shall follow the- noble example 
of our ancestors in putzirg.forth strenuous endeavour, and shall achieve 
a fair measure of success — Perfectión—it is not given to man to hope 
for; it lies in other hards than our own. Ours is only to;york: to 
work unselfishly, to work ceaselessly, in the service of the motherland 
* Finally the Commitzee feel themselves bound in gratitude to His 


ч, Excellency Lord Willingdon for having graciously consented to be the 


First President of the Iastitute. This is one of the many tokens of 
the personal interest that His Excellency ‘takes in all matters 
connected with higher ecucation in this ' Presidency, and as such will: - ` 
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adi immensely to the prestige of the Institute. A word of heartfelt 
shanks is also due to all those who bave helped the cause of the 
Institute monetarily and otherwise. Their help has very much 
_igstened the work of the Committee: the need of their co-operation 
anc sympathy will be felt all the more henceforward: ard nothing^ 
zo:nforts the Committee so much as the thought that they would be 
able to carry on their work, in the new state of things to “be created 
30-day, with the full assurance of public support and sympathy, which, 
` às will have been made evidént in the course of this report, the 
Institute now urgently stands in need of, more than at any previous 
period of its brief history iz 
54. The Chief of Ichalkaranji, in requesting His Excellency*to 
inaugurate the Institute, said that after hearing the Committee's report 
al’ present would agree with him when he said that it was no mean 
ackievement to record during the two years, considering the great diffi- 
suisies and the abnormal conditions under which the Committee had to 
‘labour, The idea of a research institute was in itself somewhat novel 
When it was first broached to him he could not resist the feeling that 
following the normal run of things with them—the idea though glorious, 
would at least take some half a dozen years before it was matured and 
` maSerialised.. Не was, therefore, most agreeably surprised to find his 
expectations in the matter so entirely falsified. The Committee. had 
done wisely, he thought, in securing an extensive piece of land so con- 
veniently situated with reference both to the city and the educational 
institutions outside the city. The-plot measured some thirty acres out 
of which fourteen or fifteen acres, which the institute had reserved for 
its3lf would, he was sure, amply suffice for all its future needs for the . 
next two generations at least, if not more. That the originators and 
promoters of this scheme were no mere dreamers was best seen from the 
way in which they had arranged to dispose of the other fifteen acres of 
the land on the lower side of the road, There was going to be establish- 
ec, he understood, in this area, a sort of colony of the’ persons inti- 
‚ mately connected with the institute who were going to have each a 
small house and a garden of his own and with the Research Institute 
always in view and always beckoning him to industry, he had no doubt | 
that the literary output of the institute would not fail in time to re- . 
daund to the credit of the city, the presidency and even the country. . 
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Looking to what th» Committee had been able to achieve during the 
last $wo years, he added, it would not be wrcng to expect that in another 
couple of years in thai area, where they now saw one solitary building 
nearing its completion, ttey would see dozensof buildings, largeand small, 
'tenanted by students ycang and old who would fill the space with the 
pure and serene atmosptere of scholarship and research. In an Insti. 
tute like that an infinite capacity for publ.c usefulness went without 
saying. It was of courss their duty as pecple of the East to properly 
appreciate their old lite-asure and the wisdom contained in their an- 
cient books, to critica‘ly study them and to present them in a fitting 
form: to the notice of the world, and it was for this reasor that the 
Copference of Orientalis & Simla had already, in 1911, recommended 
unanimously the foundat:on of such an inst.tute, and although owing 
to the war and other 2auses the Government lad to irdefinitely 
postpone the idea, he was quite sure they must have taken the steps 
rather reluctantly, as was quite evident to him from the sympathetic 
way in which а deputstion on behalf .of this Institute, which һө, 
had the honour to.preseat to His Excellency last year, was received 
by him and also from the way in which His Excellency’s Government 
finding that there was а ооду of energetic worxers willing to meet half 
way, came forward readily to assist the scheme with money and 
material.. Continuing, the Chief of Ichalkeranji said :—The Institute 
had an unlimited future Jefore it. It could find its own destiny and 
could change and temper tke tone of their scholarship ; it could bring 
about that happy combiration of the intellectual endowments of the 
East and the critical metaod of the West which was best illustrated in 
this country in that reverec personality whose name the Institute was 
to bear. It could bring about a true, understanding аһа a juster 
‘estimate of their glorious past and infuse ia the younger generation 
that habit of patience ard diligence and d:spassionateness, and that 
willingness бо, weigh cslmly all the facts of the case and refuse to iñ- 
dulge in premature judgments and hasty generalisations that so often 
marred amateur literary production One o! the happiest ideas of the 
promoters of the scheme-:svzs to associate with the new Institute the 
revered name of an old Geru, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, who 
. had been the educator of nearly three generations of students. That 
superb collection of old manuscripts at the Deccan College owed much 
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them of the sympathy ard support cf myself and my Government, . The 
objects and ideals were such as tc command the most sympathetic 
attention and appreciation of any Government, and, indeed, of any. 
person, whether his posizion be pub іс or private, to whom the highest 
interests of India, its venerable past.and. its brilliant future, are 
objects of deep and warm solicitude. .And I shall venture to assume 
the right to include in tris category the present Governor and the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay. The purposes inspiring this enterprise, which 
to-day make an initial; tut substantial, step towards attainment, were 
necessarily many and comprehensive, but those that were essential and | 
fundamental among them.were three-fold. They-looked to the past, 
thg present and the future. They were designed to commemorate, to 
preserve and to advance The first of these objects was to érect a me- 
morial to the life and werk of a great scholar, almost the first among 
Indians to apply to the ancient lezrning of his country the modern: 
methods of criticism and research, and the leadership in that field which 
heasserted as a young ard ‘enthusiastic student, he retains to-day in his 
venerable age after a life of great scholarly accomplishment as a savant 
whose name is familiar like in Eurepe and in India. Sir Ramkrishna, 
I-have many grounds ѓо» congratulating you on this occasion. I con- 
gratulate you in the first place on attaining to-day the advanced age of 
` eighty years and to шу 2ongratulations I add the hope that you will 
long be spared to promote by your presence and inspiration, the 
objects to which you have devoted вэ long, so laborious and so fruitful 
a career. The attainment of great age, has its burdens as well as its 
rewards, but I cau congratulate you without reserve on being present 
here to-day to receive so.striking a tribute of the estimation in which 
you are held by your fellow-citizens and to witness the induguration of 
7 во appropriate a. memorial of your labours. The direct and tangible 
results of such lifelong devotion to the. advancement of the classical 
learning of your country 3onstitute taemselves their own best memorial, 
but it must be to уоп а source of zhe.most natural pride that your 
name will be. inseparably associatec with an Institute, the object of 
which is to perpetuate ind increase the fund of knowledge and the 
ideals of scholarship to which your lize has been dedicated, and to hand 
down to future generaticns the torch which 16 was your youthful ambi- 
tion to kindle. To see zuch an ambition not only realised in itself, 
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but in a fair way to. become in its turn.an example and an incentive 

` to the rising generation of Indian scholars, is. a measure of success 

which it is given to few. men to abtain.. The Commemoration Volume 

which. I have been commissioned to present to you on behalf of the ` 
Committee is'a tribute of respect and admiration of fellow labourers in 

the great field of Oriental learning, and the number, reputation and 

diverse nationality of those. who, have contributed to this volume are 

eloquent. testimony of the recognition which the world of scholarship 

has accorded to your work. I think that I shall not be mistaken if I 

surmise that we are not assembled to-day-solely to do honour to your. 
ackievements in the realm of learning. You had the privilege as a 

student of receiving instruction from. the late Mr. Dadabhai Naorgji, 

wìose recent death has been so universally deplored, and I make no 

doubt that it was in part from him that you.imbibed that broad 

"humanity, that ardent desire to promote the welfare, in fields other 
than those of learning, of your citizens and your country which have 

earned for you the sincere gratitude and affection of multitudes to whom 

tke lore of Sanskrit and Pali must remain always something of a legend 

and a mystery. But though the personal aspect -of this gathering is 

important in itself, I am sure; Sir Ramkrishna, that you would be the 

first to agree with me, that its impersonal aspect is of'even greater import - 
and significance . 

‘Besides the commemorative purpose for which this Institute has been ` 
ireugurated I said that ib had two other fundamental objects, the 
preservation and the advancement of Sanskritic and allied studies. It 
` has long been án object of concern to scholars that among other. per- 
hays inevitable consequences of modern developments, the traditional 
methods of the study of and instruction in the ancient classical texts 
have .been threatened with decay, if not, indeed, with extinction, 
Orinions may differ as to the value of these methods as a curriculum of 
education and intellectual discipline, ог the possibility of making them 
in their present condition an integral part of any general educational 
system. But I think all enlightened opinion would concur in deploring 
tha complete loss of a tradition which has stood for much in the intel- 
lectual history of India without any attempt being made to arrest its 
degeneration or provide for its replacement. -While-I confess that 16: 
appeals to me that many difficulties. surround this undertaking,. I 
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wəlcome'an enterprise, one of whose purposes is to undertake the task. 
It is a task which is peculiarly within the province of such an Institute 
as this. To rescue from oblivion all that can be preserved, all that is 
most worthy of preservation in the oral or traditional wisdom of the 
shastri and the pundit, above all to infuse into it the seeds of new life 
and activity, is an ambition which should command respect even from 
` those who are sceptical of its utilitarian valus or its prospects of success, 
and for my part I heartily wish it the fullest measure of success. 

“Bub I confess that it is to the activities of the Institute whose aspect 
is towards the possibilities of the future rasker than the relics of the 
past that I look with tae greatest interest. ow much remains to be 
` dorm for the organization of Oriental Studies in India on a sound pro- 
gressive basis, to bring them into co-ordinatior with the most recent re- 
sults of western scholarship and to render them accessible to the. 
student, all this is much better known to many of you here than to me. 
Though my association with this enterprise must be almost.entirely of 
an honorary character, I much appreciate the compliment you have paid 
me in inviting me to become the First President of this Institute, I 
accept that office with diffidence because in yowr labours my portion 
must remain that of a layman and a spectator ; but I accept it with a 
deep conviction of the importance and magnitude of the task to which 
you have set yourselves and with the most sircere good wishes for the 
succdssful achievement of the great objects scu have in view. 

“Tt is a great pleasure to me on this occasion to refer to the fact that 
it is due to the enlightened liberality of Sir Dorab and Sir Ratan Tata 
thàt it has beón possible to erect this first mile-stone on what I trust 
will prove the long and prosperous course of бліз Institute. I alluded 
just now to the fact that one of the earliest instructors of the godfather 
of the Institute was the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. It is notinappro- 
priate that the hall which is being built should bear the name of 
another illustrious Parsi, the late Mr. Jamsesji Nasarwanji ‘Tata. I 
had, a few months ago when opening the Cama Oriental Institute in 
Bombay, the opportunity of speaking with appreciation of the breadth 
and catholicity of sympathy displayed by a Hindu philanthropist, the 
late Mr. Sukhadwala in his endowment of an Institute for the ad- 
vancement of Zoroastrian studies. - To-day we have to recognize an 
instance of a high spirit of reciprocity in these matters. Sir Dorab 
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and Sir Ratan Tata, in the name of their distinguished father, come 
forward to endow an Institute whose primary purpose is to promote 
the study of the classical languages of the Hindu community. It does 
noi, I think, require any more than a just appreciation of the signs of 
ths times to see in this happy conjunction а good omen of the spirit of 
unity and co-operation between all castes and creeds in India, which 
is destined to have consequences transcending the dominions of 
scnolarship and the advancement of learning. 

*You will not.expect me to advert in detail tó the questions relating 
to the pecuniary and other assistance which my Government hope to 
be in a position to make to this Institute, as these matters are still 
the subject of correspondence between your Committee and the Edu- 
cational Department of Government. The formation of а more *ex- 
tensive permanent staff of experts, the completion of the immediate 
necessities of the Institute in the way of buildings and other material 
requirements and the acquisition of endowment funds which will 
guarantee the due maintenance and development of the purposes of 
the Institute are matters to the importance of which you are fully 
alive and which it is unnecessary for me to emphasize. You will re- 
eoenize that guarantées of this nature are necessary before Govern. 
mnt can undertake permanent and recurrent responsibilities to be 
wst from public funds. І have every confidence that the liberality 
and publie spirit of the Hindu community to whose ‘interests this 
Tastitute is more especially dedicated, stimulated, if any stimulus 
sLould,be required, by the generosity and benefaction of the Tata 
brothers which has given the building, will ensure that these guaran- 
tsəs will be forthcoming. In that event I can assure you that my 
Governmeng will not be slow to accord to your efforts all the moral 
аса material support which it is in their power to afford 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I have much pleasure in declaring open the 
Bhandarkar Oriental*Research Institute 

56. *His Excellency the Governor then announced that His Holiness 
the Jagadguru had made a non-recurring grant of Rs. 1,000 and a 
recurring grant of Rs. 100 a year to be utilised for the purchase of 
hooks on Indian Philosophy and especially Vedant Philosophy, and ' 
that the Chief of Ichalkaranji had given the Institute war bonds worth 
Rs. 2,000 on condition that the interest be used for giving free 
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studentship to any shasi or graduate froin the Ichalkaranji State 
who wished to attend the Institute for higher studies 
57. After the conclw=on of His Excellency’s speech which evoked 
a cheering response fr-m the audience, Principal F. W. Bain in 
apt words requested H= Excellency as the First President of the 
Institute, and on beha- of the friends; pupils, and admirers of Sir 
Ramkrishna, to present d him the volume of commemorative essays 
` written specially on the —easion of the completion of his 80th year 
that day. His Excellenzy in making the presentation said he was 
sure that Sir Ramkrishre would treasure it as a token of affection and 
admiration of his manv fsends, and admirers from different- lands 
` 8, Sir Ramkrishna леп rose to make & short speech acknowledg 
ing the gift of the volumes Не thanked His Excellency for the kind. 
sentiments he had jüst sxpressed about him, and thanked also all. 
those scholars who in ths manner combined to honor.an old man. 
He had hoped to die a pesceful death, and did not expect that any- 
thing like what ‘his young friends had brought about on that day after 
months of unselfish toil, would come in to disturb his equanimity. 
: However and apart from. he personal element thet was involved in i t, 
` he wanted heartily to cor zratulate all the workers in the Tnstitute for 
having begun-so noble a sork as that of Orisntal Research, along the 
most approved and critics. methods of the West in so promising a 
manner. He had long -herished the idea that our Indian scholars 
would see the necessity o adopting judicious and scientific methods in 
their work of research amd make organised efforts along that line. 
But he saw no signs arou-d him, and had almost begun to entertain a 
gloomy foreboding abcu- the. future of Indian scholarship. Fortu- 
nately, however, he had zred long enough to see ‘his apprehensions 
falsified, and he was hear Пу glad of it. Не had long and anxiously 
considered as to how he wuld dispose of his private Oriental library 
in the best manner. Heid not at all relish the idea that it should 
after his death, be a vic-im to the auctioneers hammer.: Не had 
accordingly intended to gr e over that library to the Deccan Education 
Society. * But now thatsn Institute specially devoted to the work of 
Oriental Research, had zome into existence, and its permanence 
guaranteed”, said Sir Ram =rishna “I hereby declare that I bequeath to 
this Institution all my Or -ntal books, Mss,, and magazines numbering 
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sone 2,500 selecs and well bound books, besides a number of 
pamphlets and periodicals, These books have been companions of my 
life, and if I now agree to part with them, it is in the hope that they 
wil. be used most profitably av this Instituee. I hope that the Institute 
vil. keep my library by itself. І wish th» Institute all success.” 

E9. Dr. Belvalker, thereupon, thanked: Sir Ramkrishna for the 
beguest of his library. That library, he said, had grown with Dr, 
Bhandarkar. It was the resulé of the patient and loving industry of 
a life-time. It had, in fact, made a Dr. Bhandarkar possible. And 
that was the best that one could say of ary library. He went on to 
express the hope that the Institute, haviag thus almost at its stars 
come into possession of two splendid libraries—that of Dr. Bhandar- 
kar, and that at the Deccan College, (а conditional assurance regard- 
ing the transference of which had just been given to us m His Excel. 
loxvy’s speech)—would exert itself to dessrve that rare good fortune 
and would try to become as far, at any rete, as scholarship in India 
wes concerned, a veritable emporium for focussing all literary and anti- 
quarian activities in the country, and for the dissemination of correc’ 
anc. fruitful knowledge on all branches of Oriental learning. Bui 
libraries, Dr. Belvalkar remarked, were after all for the scholar, noi 
ths scholar ior the libraries. With the acquisition of two such splendid 
libraries, they had also been able to acquire for the Institute the ser- 
viees of one who was in every way fitted fo be at its helm, and guide 
its destines to an assured success. That person was no other than 
ће whose name the Institute was to bear. They requested Sir Ram- 
Erishna to ignore the personal factor and to take the Institute upon 
its own merits and help and direct it in tae best manner possible, He 
yielded to the reasonableness of the dsmand, and if the Institute 
seemed to be in possession of schemes and ideas that appeared 
cprortune, original and suggestivs, the inspiration for them all camg 
from Sig Ramkrishna. With Sir Ramkrishna to guide and lead them 
thare was no reason why that Institution should not develop into a real 
teaching University of Poona, or even a seat of learning like the 
ancient Takshashila, or Nalanda, about which the Chinese pilgrims 
had such a glowing account to give. He concluded by expressing the 
hcpə that Sir Ramkrishna would, like the Vedie rishis of yore, be bless- 
ed with the life of a full hundred autumrs, and see that the Institute 
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had overcome its inital difficulties and won for itself a position 
of assured. independence. 

60. The proceedings zf the day concluded by the Hon, Mr. R. Р. 
Pranjapye proposing anc the Hon. Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas seconding, 
a hearty vote of thanks > Their Excellencies, which was carried with 
acclamation. Their Excellencies and Dr. Bhandarkar were garlanded, 
and flowers and pansupa were distributed to all. Their Excellencies 
before departure inspect=1 the premises and the incomplete building 
of the Institute, and еге thoroughly pleassd with the site which the 
Institute had secured fo- itself and which offered such an excellent 
panorania of the city an its suburbs. 

$1. "Thus passed off tLe most important event in the life-history of 
the Institution, its insugwabion. But the function of the Working 
Committee did not end here. The building had to be completed, as 
also the negotiations wizh Government for the transfer of the Deccan 

: College Manuscript Library and for other financial help. 16 was there- 
fore decided that the Waking Committee should continue its functions, 
_ frame a constitution for the Institute and should cease its activities 
` only after another regularly elected execativesbody had come into, 
existence. ` Accordingly 311 energies were concentrated upon the com- ° 
pletion of the newly conzruebed road with all the needed minor im- 
provements and upon th= completion of the central Hall of the Insti- 
tute, to which were to b= added two small side-rooms to be used tem- 
porarily as office rooms Tatil such a time as money was forthcoming to 
build the two side-halls zs originally planned. It was also thought 
necessary to take immedmtely in hand the construction of rooms to 
accommodate three serveats with their families. It was only after all 
these buildings were ir:pected and approved by Government that 
there was any chance of «ur negotiations with Government making any 
further progress. The buildings were completed by the middle of: 
September 1917, and wee inspected by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Executive Engineer on the 25th of September 1917. 
They expressed their satisfaction with the building which they said ` 
was fire-proof, but requir sd certain minor improvements in order to 
make it burglar-proof, They also suggested that the Institute ought 
to provide at its own ex—ense quarters for & responsible officer staying 
on the premises, in the absence of which the D. P. I. said he could not 
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recommend the transfer of the Government MSS. to the keeping of the 
Institute. The Working Committee saw the reasonableness of both 
these demands and immediately undertook to -construct the Curator’s 
quarters. These were pushed on to completion in a short time and by 
the end of March 1918 the Executive Engineer paid another visit to 
the Institute and made a favourable report to the Government on all 
the points at issue. | " 

62. It would be a failure of duty not to express here the Institute's 
sincere thanks to Mr. Gowaikar the contractor for the splendid work 
he did in spite of trying and often unexpected difficulties, at great 
personal sacrifice, and with a neatness and punctuality that must be 
admired when one.¢onsiders the abnormal labour and market condi- 
tions that he had to cope with. It would be sufficient if we mention 
hers that without Mr. Gowaikar’s assistance, it would have been im- 
possible to complete the Institute's new road in the short time. at his 
disposal and so hold the inaugural function of the Institute on the 

. 6th July 1917 at the hands of H. E. Lord Willingdon; and it was, 
thanks to Mr. Gowaikar again, that the Institute could undertake . 
according to Government requirements, the erection of residential 
quarters for the Curator and have them ready. against the second 
inspection of the Institute's premises by Government some three or four 
monthsesubsequently. — 

63. The initial difficulty in the prosecution of our negotiationg 
with Government being thus satisfactorily got over, the Committee ' 
made once more a formal approach to Government regarding all the 
help in material and money that Governmént had offered some time ago, 
Ths Commivtee’s request contained the following specific demands :— 
(1) The transfer of the Government Mss. Library with the Professor 
of Sanskrit at the Deccan or Elphinstone College as its ex-officio 
Superintendent ; (2) the transfer of the budget grant of Rs. 3,000 for 
the general up-keep of the manuscripts; (8) the transfer on loan of thé 
services of Mr. N. B. Utgikar, M. A;, for a period of three years under 
the usual conditions regarding leave and pension contribution ; and 
lastly (4) the transfer of Rs. 5,000 annually from out of the budget grant 
on account of the Bombay Sanskrit Series. The last of these demands 
involved the settling of a number of minor technical points, and it led 
to a protracted correspondence with Government: and a personal 
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interview with the Hon Mr. Covernton, at which the three, Secre- 
taries along with Prof. Ranade were present; as also two or three 
further personal explanations with Mr. Vakil, the Head Assistant 
to the Director of Publi . Instruction 

~ 64. We are glad, hovever, to be able to report that’ the result of 
these negotiations ultim .tely proved as satisfactory as could be expect- 
ed under the circumstanzes, as will be seen from ther following letter 
which Government. weze kind enough to send just in time, for 
the contents of it be£ig announced or the 6th July 1918, our 


annual day. 
i - No. 1631, 
7 ` EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
| Bombey Castle, 29th June, 1918 
From 


G. A. THOMAS, EsQ., 1.0,8., 

Secretary to Government 
To : i zo 28 
Тнк JOINT SECRETARIES, | 

BHANDAREAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

Poona 

GENTLEMEN 

With reference to your letter of the 16th August 1917, I am direct- 
„өй to state that His Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to 
sanction the transfer to she Bhandarkar Criental Research Institute, 
with effect from 156 April 1918, of the manuscript library at the 
Deccan College, Poona with-all its appartenances such as shelves 
catalogues, etc,, and wi-h its maintenance grant of Hg; 3,000 per 
annum on condition thar i— 

(а) The Professor -£ Sanskrit at the Deccan College shall be the 
head of the Manuscript section of the Institute and shall 
continue to Grect its operations as he does at present ; 

(6)  Anannualrepcrt on the work done during each year shall 

| be submittec to the Director of Public Instruction in 
April followia š 

(c) The services of the present manuscripts cataloguing assistant ` 

(Mr. N. B. Ltgikar) at the Deecan College, as also of the 
peon, shall b- entertained by the Institute for a period, of 
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tlirée years fror the-date.of the-transfer of the library on 
А their present paz, including leave and pension contribu- 
D : tions SRE ST ; `: 

As regards paragraphs 7—9 of your letter, Fam to’ say that it 
appears that the Director of Public Instraction and ther authorities. of 
the Institute have arrived at the conclusion that instead of the grants 
asked for therein for the production of Oriental works and other publi- 
cations, the present allotmens of Rs. 12,000 for the: Bombay Sanskrit 
Series. should be. transferred.-to the Institute along with. all work 
relating to the publication of the series. The Governor in Council 
has decided to accept this comclusion and zo transfer the amount to the 
Insiitute, subject to the following conditions :— : f я 

(1) That the present series shall be terminated and a’ new ones 
Е under the name of tha “Government Oriental (Hindu)* 
- Series,” shall be instituted in its place and that it shall be 
published in accordance with - е” accompanying rules 
: drawn up on the basis of the existing rules for the Bombay: 
Sanskrit Series [* so as to leave scope for the publieation 
of a Mahomedam Oriental Series on similar linss if a 
` demand for it shculd arise.] 
(2) That the existing l'abilisies in respect of works undertaken 
e Or proposed to be undertaken for Не Bombay Sanskrit 
Series shall be tazen over by the Institute and- fully paid , 
off from the allotment transferred to it in the course of 
the next five years Б टी 
` (8) That the balance irom éach year's grant remaining over 
` after the.paymemt of existing liabilities as they become. 
` due for payment in the course of each year shall be devot- 
ed to editing worzs in the new séries, it being open to the 
“Institute to utiliza any savings occurring from such balance 
ө in publishing journals, proceedings, catalogues of manus- 
. ‘scripts, ete., which it may choose to publish on its own’ 
account and apari from the series ; d : 
(4) That the Institute shall supply to the Director of Public-- 
“25 Instruction free of charge 40 copies of each work publish- | 
7 ed -by it under shis arrangement for free distribution to 
learned bodies, associations and individuals; `` 2 
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(8) That the propo ed arrangement shall be provisional only and 
subject to reconsideration after five years. 

3. With regard to th: quession of the sale proceeds of works pub- 
lished by the Institute inder the new arrangement, I am to state 
that at present works pr: duce are stocked:at the Government Book 
Depot, and sale proceecs are credited to Government. Under the 
proposed arrangement, r»w works, including revisions of old works; 
would be published and'sockec for sale by the Institute. It would. 
thus have to bear the авиа! incident expenses in connection with 
storage, sale, бс. In these cizcumstances, the Institute would have 
to be recouped to the extant of 381 per cent. of the sale receipts for 
expenses incurred in this connection, the balance of the sale receipts 
» being credited to Government, In view, however, of the fact that 
Government are dealing act wish a business body, but with an associa- 
tion of learned Oriental scholars anxious to commemorate the work and 
memory of the great Indan Or‘entalist, Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandar- 
kar, by following the leac which he has givan in the field o? Oriental 
Research, and prepared t: devcte their time and energy to valuable 
‘work, Government are pli ased 10 forego as a special case their claim 
to the balance of the sale proceads 

I have, &0., 
š (Si) G. A. THOMAS, 
il . Secretary to Government 


65. As has been alresdy indicated, the financial position of the 
Institute at the time of i s inacguration was not all that could be ex- 
pected. О wing to the trsmendous rise in the price of iron. and other 
material, the original estixate formed for the central hall had to be 
considerably exceeded. ‘hen the demand of Government for building 
quarters for the responsifle offizer of the Institute, involved a fresh 
liability of nearly ten ihcrsand rupees. Tke consequence wase that at 
the time of the completioa of tLe buildings, the Institute found itself 
in debt to the extent cf ebout 30,000 rupees. The Committee’s im- 
‘mediate concern was. therefore to find out means for placing their 
finances on a sound basis Тһе opening of the Institute by His Excel- 
lency had already made be’ Irstifute’s. name well-known in Bombay 
and elsewhere, and the S -cretaries lost no time in availing themselves" 
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of this opportunity. They approached some of the big merchants of. 
Bombay and especially the leaders of the Jain community. After 
repeated visits to Bombay and interviews with various persons, it was 
possible to arrange for a meeting of the Jain community in Godiji 
Maharaja's Upas’raya on 17th Feb. 1918 under the presidentship of 
Pravartak Shri Kantivijayji Maharaja. Dr. Belvalkar and Dr. Sardesai 
врохе there on behalf of the Institute, explaining its objects and 
calling upon. the Jain community to do their own share for the 
cause, which by reason of the fact that the Deccan College MSS. 
Library was specially rich in Jain works, had a special claim upon 
them. Shet Gulabchand Devchand and cthers also made appropriate 
speeches. And a committee was appoirted to collect subscriptifns 
from the leaders of the Jain community. Pravartak Shri Kantivi- 
jayji in conclusion urged upon the audience to do their utmost to help 
the noble cause, which was of more spiritual significance than the 
mere accumulation of commercial gains 

63, It is unnecessary to recount here the various ups and downs 
which our negotiations with the Jain community had to pass through, 
raising at times high hopes of our being immediately able to secure 25 
or even 50 thousand that the community thought they would contri-, 
bute, and at another time making us despair of being able to collect for 
all this ado even Rs. 5,000. Suffice it to say, that, thanks to the energy 
and untiring efforts of Muniraj Jinavijarji, the Jain community em- 
powered him on the occasion of our first Anniversary (6th July 1918) 
to make the following announcement 
मान्यवर ч ख महोदय, और अन्य सभ्यतुर 

आप जानते ही हे कि इस संस्थाके स्थापन करने का मुख्य उद्देश्य, भारतीय 

साहेत्य को संशोधन और प्रकाशन करने का है. भारतीयसाहित्यमे वैदिकधमे, जैन- 
qå और बौद्धधर्म तीनों धर्मों के साहित्य का समावेश होता है. इस संस्था का 
anà जातीय ओर धार्मिक भेदभाव की दृष्टिसे विमुक्त हो कर कार्य करने का हे 
अतः इसके सन्मान्य संचालक महाशयोंनें कुछ समय पहले जैन समाज के कतिपय 
уеп के साथ इस संस्था के बारेमें कुछ ज्ञातव्य बातें жй और जैनसमाज को 
भी इस इन्स्टीट्युट में कुछ सहाय और qaraq दिखलाने के लिये निवेदन कियाथा. 
मुझे कहनेके लिए इषे होता हे कि जैनसमाज इस संस्थांमें आपनी हार्दिक सहानुभूति 
प्रकट करती हैं और मुझे निश्चित सूचना मिली है, कि हमारे. उत्साही सज्जन इसी 
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इन्स्टीट्युट को सहांयंतार्थ २५ इजार रुपये का दान करने कां संकल्प कर थोडे ही 
समय d£ द्रव्य समर्पण faz चाहत k यह बात इस इन्स्टीटयट के लिये आरंभ 
@ Я मगल Wurm हूं, भार सस्था के लोकप्रियता, उपयोगिता और भावि 
महत्ता. का -सूचन हाता इ. अतएव आशा है कि यह खबर यहां. पर. उपस्थित सब . 
संजनों को-खुशी दिलानेवाळी होगी Гар 

67. - The following 2-e the terms о? the agreement that passed bet- 
ween the Working Conmrittee, and tke Secretary, Jain Conference? 

l. Should the Jain Committee agree to contribute a sum of. 
Rs, 25,000 (twenty-five taousand) as free donation to the Institute 
the Institute would in. rsinrn — 

न) _ give the indiv.dial donors the usual privileges of Life-mem- 

ji bers, Benefacsors, Vice-Patrons or Patrons according to 
the amount ос their contribution; . нэ 
(Bb) inscribe on & t-blet the names cf individual donors of Rs. 
10,000 (ten tLousand) or more, should the donors so wish it; 
(0) agree to devcte a due proportion (about jth) of such sums 
| as might be a-ailable for publication to the publication of 
577 . Jain works end — 
(d) ‘set apart $ths of the net sale procaeds of the Jain works so: 
Y . published fo» Jain purposes exclusively 
Should the Jain Jommunity agree to further contribute an 
additional sum of Rs. £5,000 (twenty-fivs thousand) the Institute 
undertakes to ` 
(a) erect, with the -noney thus made available, one of the side- 
halls (estimated to cost about .Rs. 30,000) and name it 
suitably in coasultation with the donor (should there :be 
only one such or the Jain Association ; or — ° 
(b) set apart this ¿mount as к permanent fund the interest of - 
' which (less five per cent. deductad as contribution for the 
` general funds >f the Institute) would be exclusively devoted 
to such Jain purposes as the Association might mention 

68. Other contributiors came in slower than was expected. Men- 
tion must here be made, Eowever, of an additional sum of. Rs, 6,000 
` which Sir Dorab Tata wih his usual munificencé again contributed. 
towards meeting the defct incurred in connzction with the J, №. Tata 
Research Най, Mr, Mat» who had prepared detailed plang of the 
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buildings likewise most generously раіс. back.to the Institute his 
honorarium :of Rs. 1,000. Other contributions included amongst 
others, Rs. 1,900 which through the assistance of Prof. A, B. Dhruva, 
Dr. Belvalkar was able to collect in Ahmedabad, and the acquisition 
of a few life-members Неге and there E 

69. Just about this time the Committee received from Shrimant 
Balasaheb Pant-Pratinidhi, the chief of Aundh, an offer of the greatest | 
significance. Shrimant Balasaheb had long intended to publish в 
сгізіва] and illustrated edition of the Mahabharata; and it occurred 
to him that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute would be the 
fittest agency to which that work ‘could be entrusted. Two preli- 
minary meetings in this connection were convened, one at his ewn 
bungalow at Poona, and the other in Nana’s Wada under the president- 
ship of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkat. ‘Tc thése meetings were invited 
mcst of the prominent Sanskritists and educationists, interested in 
this subject, both-from Poona and ou:side. After discussing the 

general lines along which this new editicn was to be prepared, a som- 
 inibtea, consisting of Shrimant Balasaheb Pant, Prof. V. K Rajwade, 
Pandit Vasudevashastri Abhyankar, Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, Mr. 
M. H. Modak, Dr. N. G. Sudesai, Drs. Gune, Belvalkar and Ghate and 
Mc. N. B. Utgikar, was appointed бо draw up a prospectus and to get 
it printed. These meetings’ had no formal connection with the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Instituts and so аб а meeting of the 
Mahabharata Committee held at Anandashram, on the 30th of June . 
1918, a resolution was passed requesting the Institute to undertake 
the work, A meeting of the Working Committee of the Institute, 
héld at the same place ол the same day, decided that the offer should 
be accepted оп condition that it meant no financial responsibility to the 
` Institute. It was understood that after the completion of the edition, 
Shrimant Balasaheb intended to hand over all its sale proceeds to the 
Institute so as so constitute out of it a standing fund from whieh the 
publication of similar works.dealing with Hindu Literature and 


. Religion might in future be undertaken. 


70. A. meeting of the general body of the Institute was held at 
5-30 p.m. on the 6th July. 1918 in the J. N. Tata Research Hall under 
the presidentship of Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of 
Aundh. Sir В. G, Bhandarkar had kindiy agreed to grace the occasion 
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by his presence. . As this was the first meeting of the Institute held 
in a house of its own, Pre V. К. Rajwade said a few words of. welcome 
to the assembled guests rn behalf of the Working Committee. Mr. 
N, B, Utgikar thereupc- read the committee's report for the year 
1917-18, alluding thereci to the completion of the buildings, the 
successful termination o£-he Institcte's-negotiations with the Govern- 
ment, and the undertakirz and the partial completion of a catalogue of 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s Libra-7, compiled at his; own request. After the 
reading of the report, was announced the donation of the Jain commu- 
nity already alluded to. The Chairman in his address, after alluding 
to the sterling qualities cf head and heart with which Dr. Bhandarkar 
wa% endowed and also + his own intimate and friendly relations 
with him, turned to the =1bjact which he had most at heart, viz., the 
critical edition of the J&tabharata. ‘He announced his intention to: 
contribute towards the ez>ense of the scheme a sum of about a lakh of 
rupees, and hoped with me co-operation of Governments and Native 
States to be able to put «gether the additional two lacs of rupees or 
so, that would be.neecec for the complete realisation of the idea; ` 
and to make a definite keginning to it he handed over а sum of 
Rs. 500 which was neede= for the compilation and publication of the 
Mahabharata prospectus. Dr. Belvalkar in a few words thanked the 
President for his magnan mous offer which he said would add consider: 
ably to the prestige of th: Institute. Presents were then 10806१0 Mr. 
M. Y. Gowaikar, the согтгас ог for having completed the Institute's 
building in а most satisf2:tory manner. Sardar К. C. Mehendale in 
conclusion thanked Sir =. G. Bhandarkar, Shrimant Balasaheb and 
the other assembled guess for their sympathy with the cause of the 
Institute which they had exhibited by having attended the meeting. 
A few Sanskrit stanzas ccnposed for the occasion by Mr. G. J. Agashe, 
in praise of Dr. Bhandarzar, were shen surg, and the distribution of 
flowers and pansupari brczghb the meeting to a conclusion. 

71. The task which theese vears ago was sntrusted to the Workin g 
Committee seemed now tc 3ave been brought zo a successful termination, 
The Institute had acquirec land for its immediate use and also for its 
future developments.an« the necessary minimum in the way of 
buildings had been егес =d. Through the kindness of Government, 
the Institute was likely i1 a few months’ time) to come into possession 
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of the Deccan College MSS. Library along with the mainténanée 
grent of Вв. 3,000 a year. Books: from Dr. Bhandarkar’s private 
Library were, through his kindness, made immediately available to the 
workers in the Institute, and what is more important than mere 
monetary grant viz., the possibility of carrying out aetual literary 
work, was secured to the Institute partly by the transfer to it under | 
conditions detailed above, of the management of the Bombay Sanskrit . 
and Prakrit and o the Oriental Hindu Series of Publication, and by 
tas entrusting to it of the proposed critical edition of the Mahabharata. 
3 is true that for achieving all this it wes necessary for the Working 
Committee’ Бо лог greab liabil:ties. The Working Committee has 
reasons to congratutate itself on its having secured through the mini- 
ficence of the Jain community, ways .end means for meeting those 
liabilities, ` It now ошу remained therefore for the Working Com- 
mittee to recommend to the General Body, a constitution for the 
Institute, including the creation of a Regulating Council, and an 
Executive Board, and then to hand over to the New Body thus 
constituted, the burden of managing the Institute, which through its 
exartions, had thus Come into existence. A tentative constitution 
drafted by the Secretaries was placed for consideration before the 
meeting of the Working Committee at Anandashram on . the 2186 of 
July 1918. The constitution was passed by the meeting of the 
General Body held on the llth of August 1918, in the J. N. Tata 
Research Hall, anda Regulating Courcil of 25 was elected on the 
seme day. Government nominated 5 persons to this Regulating Body, 
A. meeting of the Regulating Council held on 8th September 1918 
passed certain laws and bye-laws for the conduct of the Council as 
well as the Board, and 9 members were elected to form the Executive 
Eoard. The first meeting of th» Executive Board was held on 10th 
September 1918; and to this Executive Board was formally handed 
over the charge of all the effects and liabilities of the Bhandarkar 
Criental Research Institute. The detailed statement with regard to 
these, duly audited by Mr. B. L. Modak the Hon. auditor, will be found 
peinted at the end of this report. And a list of all the members, * 
benefactors, vice-patrons, and patrons, that the Working Committee 
was able to secure for the Institute during the last 3 years and more 
bas been given in the list of contributors printed elsewhere in the 
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Annals. A complete r:»ort of the operations of the Working Com- 
mittee during this perioz, such as the one now offered to the public 
could not be got ready in time, and so a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Belvalkar, Gurz, Ranade and Utgikar was appointed to 
prepare the same whick it was decided, was to be published along 
with the first volume cf the proceedings of the Institute. The Com- 
. mittee for the Report Lopes that its present report isa fair and 
: adequate statement of wzat the Working Committee did from the 6th 
. of July 1915 to the 10a of September 1918. This was a period of 
` war and financial stringexcy all round, altcgether unsuited for under- 
taking the foundation arc financing of an ambitious scheme like the 
Bhendarkar Oriental R search Institute; and if the Working Com- 
mittee has neverthless s.»ceedeed, however partly, in realising its far- 
soaring ambitions, the cedit for it must be assigned as much to its 
own exertions as to the ngrudging liberality of the Bombay Govern- 
ment no less than to thar of the enlightened publie of this country. 


i 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


WORKING COMMITTEE OF THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
HuxssaROH ImsrrPUTE, POONA 


From 6th Juiy 1915 to 10th September 1918 
” Receipts. 


Subscription ns 
Debt from N. G. 
Sardesai 


Debt from M. Y. 
Gowaikar 


Unpaid Bills - 


42,688 '9 0 


14,899 0 0 


11,012 6 8 








68,599 45 3 
3993 0 0 


72,513 18 3 











Expenditure. . 


Main Hall Con- 
.  Sirnction T 
Main Road Con- 


str action e 
lemporary Wings 
Curators Quarters 
Sarvants’ Quarters 
Water Tank & Pipes 
Saeds and Godowns 
Grass Huts’ wee 
Catch Water Drain 
Lavelling ground ... 
Establishment 

Charges 
Tuterest and Profes 

sional charges to 

Contractor 
Interest paid to 

N. G. Sardesai ... 
T'anetions ` 

[iscellaneous char- 
ges 

Mahabharata Pros- 

ecius Charges .., 

ЁС кома to Colony. 

land Purchase ... 

Government Papers. 


Balance on hand ... 


Total Rs. 








89,951 11 6 
.B,444 15 79 
2,803 15 .8 
1,594 12 3 
4180 0 6 
968 19 0 
558 8 0 
81१0 0 
535 18 0 
1,405 0 0 
| 800 0 
2,591 0 0 
484 0 O 
1,079 10 0 
1820 9 7 
50 0 0 
250 0 0 
6,140 0 0 
2557 0 0 
71,722 7 10 
791 7 5 
72,513 15 3 


— 





I have examined the accounts and have found them correct. 


2-1 #1915. 


(Sd.)./ B. І. MODAK, Р 
Sut- Engineer, P.1F.D. 


REPORT AND PROCEEDINGS 

| | OF a цэн 

BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE ` 
| ` POONA Е 


`. 


FCR THE YEAR 1919-20 





Personnel of the Di-erent Departments as on İst April 1920 | 


1. 
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Manuscript Departmeut—- 

(i) 8. К, BelzaXar, Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona, 

Ex-Offici + Superintezdent. 

(и) R. D. Капа». = 

(iii) R. D. Karmw=rkar 

(iv) MuniJinav-azji (Coopted) 
Publication Department— 

(i) S. K. Belvaka-, Superirtenden: . The two most senior 

(H) A.B. Gajenfragadkar Professors of Sanskrit, at, the 

` Government Arts Colleges 


2 
Members. 


(iv) R. D. Ranacs . Members. 
(v) N. B. Utgila- 

Library Department — 
(i) R. D. Karmw-kar, Superintendent 
(ii) P. D. Gune 
ळा) N. B. Utgik. Members. 
(iv) V. G. Parancxe (Coopted) 


(11) P. D. Gune | . 


Information Bureau— 


* (i) М. G. Sarees, Superintendent, and the Heads of the Depart- 


ments Nos ३ 8, 5 aud 6, meribers. 


General Department— 
d r D. Gune, Superintendent. 
Gi K. BelvacEar " 
Gi) ЇЧ. G. Sardesai JMembers. 
Civ) V. T Agesie 
(у) BL. Mod } (Cooptea) 


‘Research Depiwtmeirz 


(i) V. К. Rajwad, Superintendent 


Gi) Р. D, Gun 5 
ОН) S.K Belalcu . , JMembens, 
Mahabharata Editcri. Committe2— 
(i) Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chairman 
(i) V. K. Rajwaze, Vice-Chairman 
(ii) S. K..Belvalzar | С 5 
(iv) V. S. Sukthackar 
(v) Vasudevasha- ri Abhayankar 7 
(vi) R. Zimmerm ли 
(vii) V. P. Vaidya. : 
(vin) H. R. Divekex 4 
(ix) R. D. Karmarzar 
(x) V.G. Paranjæ ; * 1 - . 
(xi) К. D. Ranads 
(xii) P. D. Gune 
(xiii) P. K, Gode . 
(xiv) N. B. Utgixe- Secretary 


• 


8. Journal Committee — E 


(i) S. K. Belvallsr. Chairman ° 
Gi) V.S.Sukthazxar . , . 

(11) P. D. Gune 

(v) N. D. MinccEz-Homji 

(v) V.G. Paranjpe 

(vi) R.Zimmermzar 

(viij R. D. Karmasar 

(viii) N. B. Utgika 


ё No. 216 of 1920-21. 
-BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 
P . Poona City, 19th .May 1990 
Frem . 


V. К. RAJWADE, ESQ., M.A 
Chairman, Executive Board 
Е Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
ин: . Poona 
Тс pe he я ; 
DR. HAROLD Н. MANN, D.SC., 
Chairman, Regalating Council, , .. 
Bhandarkar, Oriental Research Institute, 
^  Poona. 
DEAR SIR 


I have the honour to submit the following report on the work of 
the Executive Board and of the Institute in general, for the period 
frcm 186 April 1919 to 31st March 1920 xs 
. 3. Changes in the Executive Board :—l was re-elected the Chair- 
‚ man of the Board in August last for the present year. ` After Dr. V. S. 

Ghate's lamented death, Prof. A B. Dhruva was nominated to 
ths vacancy thus caused. Prof. Dhruva however soon left for 
Benares; and the Gpvernment of Bombay having nominated Prof 
N. D. Minocher-Homji of the Deccan College in his stead on the 
Ccuncil, he wis nominated to the Board to be the second Govern- 
ment representative on that Body, the first being K. G. Joshi, Esq., 
B.A. Phere have been no other changes on the Board 
,8.. Meetings. of the Board :—There were held in all 15 meetings 
of the Board ; on two occasions resolutiors were passed by circulars ; 
ard on three occasions the meetings had to be adjourned for want of 
grorum. Among the important items dealt with at the meetings 
may be mentioned the following :—(1) Appointment of an Assistant 
Curator and fixing his gradation, (2) the starting of an organ cf the 
Irstitute called the Annals of the Inststute, (8) the carrying on to 
completion of the construction’ of the water-tank near the canals, 
(43 filling vacancies’ on, and settling the personnel of, the various 
departments, (5) giving an Ai Home to the Members and Delegates 
of the First Oriental Conference, (6) äxing Second Thursday in 
every month as being ordinarily the mnesting-day of the Board 
(T) fixing charges to be levied for’ water connections from the 
Calonists, (8) soliciting from the Government of Bonibay а building 


. grant to +6. extent cf Rs. 45,000 towards the cost of the two side 
halls of the Institute. 29) appointing a small committee to frame 
and submit Election Fes ani propose ckanges, if deemed necessary, 
in the existing rules, 10) spproving the revised Budgets of the 
differént. Departments “cr 1819-1920, and framing the Budget for 
the year 1920-1921, aad (11) sanctioning war allowance to the 
members of the staff 
4. Membership of tie Fnstirute:—The total number of the members 
of the Institute as it stands on the Ist of April 1920 is in all 223 
Of these 27 are patrors 8 vics-patrons, 7 benefactors, 134 life mem- 
bers, and 47 annual 2=mbers. Of these, 8 patrons, 8 vice-patrons, 
8*benefaetors, 35 life members, and 20 annual members, iie., in all 
69 new members heva been added since Ist April 1919. An 
alphabetical list of the members as it stands on the 1st of April 1920 
is given at the end of tLe Report 
(a) Finances oj she Institute —The balance of the Institute 
оп the ls of April 1919 was Rs. 4,391-6-5. The 
total гесегрёѕ during the year on all heads of the : 
| different cepartments, were Rs.'43,492-8-5, including 
a sum cf Rs. 3,610 raised as a temporary loan to 
meet pars of the expenditure incurred on account of the 
. construcrimr of the water-tank. The total expenditure 
during. te year was Hs. 25,004-9-9, leaving' à balance 
of Rs. 16,:87-14-8 for the 1st of April 1920. Detailgd 
Stabemen&s of accounts will be found in Appendix В 
(b) The Permanit Fend of the Jnstitute:— There has been 
no change during the current year in the permanent-fund 
of the Iart-tute which therefore stands at Rs. 2,600. 
Of this Re 2,50) are in War-bonds (2 Rs. 5 per cent., 
and Rs. СО in Government Promissory Note of the face 
value of R=. 100. Steps are Leing taken to have the War- 
bonds of Bs. 3,000 from the Chief of Ichalkaranji 
‘and Rs. 5мС from Dr. N. G. Sardesai, transferred to the 
names of tae Treasurer and the Secretary of the Institute. 
(c) The Liabilites of the Institute :—These stood at Rs. 14,890 
on the 1st of April 1919. During the year under report 
an additicaal debt of Rs. 2,610 was incurred to- meet , 
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_ expenses on account of the water-tank—Rs. 2,500 from 
Prof. C. V. Rajwade of Baroda, and Rs. 110 from Mr 
R. N. Sardesai of Poona. These sums bear interest at 
6-per cent. . The Habilities are therefore on the 1st of 
April 1920, Rs. 15,00) to Mr. R. N. Sardesai at, 6: per 

` eent., and Bs. 2,500 to Prof. C. V Rajwade at 6 per cent 

All interest tothis date has been paid off. ` 

6. The Work of the Institute :—I append the reports of the different 
departments of the Institute as submitted by the respective superin- 
tendents. These reports are full of all necessary information, and 
give a complete idea of the various activities and lines of work of the 
Institute. They together form Appendix A to this Report. They 
also touch on the various difficultiss met with. I shall only allude 
to one of these... It is that our activity is very much hampered by 
press difficulties, Works and Catalogues which should have seen 
tine light of the day long ago—had. the previous conditions been 
obtaining—lie in. MSS. untouched at different presses. A press of 
our own it is perhaps premature to speak of. But for some,time 
at least, the inability of some of the printing firms to cope with the 
work entrusted to them, would form a deterrent factor in the output 
of our work 

Two works which the Instituse will regard with pride are the 
starting of its Journal, and of the great work on the Critical Edition 
of tae Mahabharata under the patronage of Shrimant Balasaheb 
Pans Pratinidhi. With persevering care, both these works should 
contribute not a little to the furtherance of the cause of Oriental 
Studies : ; 

As regard the Colony, the question of selling the Colony-land in 
front of the Institute to the Colonists, is under consideration of a 
special Committee appointed by the General Body, and the matter 
is at present under reference to the Town: Planning Committee. ` 

7. The Staf. of the Institute :—The staff now consists of the 
Curator, the Asst. Curator, 8. clerk and four workers in the Maha- 
bharata Department. All are doing their work satisfactorily. With 
growing work, need is felt of an additional clerk 

8. Future Work and Needs of the Institute :— T he fore-going will 
give an idea of the work of the Institute, It-is encouraging in itself 
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but, much more has go5 to be Jone. Arrangement for training young 
. graduates in Researcl work has got tc be made. This will be 
possible only when the Institute can offer fo such graduates some 
encouragement by means of sabstantial fellowships. One such, say 
at Rs. 100 p.m. if capitalized means roughly a sum of Rs. 25,000 
The Institute will feel grateful to a donor who might come forward 
with such an amount and will give she fellowship his name 
Research reqüires a complete and up-to-date library. The Bhandar- 
kar Library, to be completed ind brought up-to-date, will require on 
if an outlay of at least Rs. 10,000. A lecture hall is another 
pressing necessity ; for althorgh, with tha erection of the two side- 
halls in the near fcture—thanks to the munificent Government 
grant towards this ‘purpose оё Rs. 45,000 and the Jain Donation 
the Libraries will be properly Housed and. thére will be the space for 
office, ete., still more space will be wanted for holding lectures, for 
German and French classes (which latter had to be held this year 
in the New Poona Co.lege in the City), and lectures’ in Marathi for 
our Pandits. Then, the water-works scheme, in’ order to bei com“ 
pleted, will require an outlay of at least 16,000 rupees. One more 
block for a second officer of the Institute whó would stay on the 
premises, and a guest-house, which both are felt to be immediately 
necessary, would require, together, an outlay of about 30,000 rupees 
Lastly, the Institute is in debt to the extent of Rs. 17,500, which 
will have to be paid as soon as possible, for a recurring charge of . 


Rs. 1,000 for interest is a heavy burden on the present, rather 
stringent, finances of she Institute . 

Looking to the,pest,. whan both Goyernment and the public 
have helped this causa by timely help, I am confident that the 
appreciative public хуй come forward and lend the Institute a helping 
“hand in its days of infancy 


E x I have the honour to be, - 
S wi “Sir, ^ - : 
* ` "Your most-ohedient’servant,. 
V. K. RAJWADE 
Chairman, Executive Board 
Bhandarkar О, В, Institute, ` 


че c: APPENDIX A 
DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS | 

NE .. 1. PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 

r Personnel -of the Department :—Professor.-- Rajwade - having 
resigned, Mr. N. :В: Utgikar was made a; member оѓ the Department 
‘sizce September 1919, Dr..Belvalkar being at the same time: elected 
Ca2airman. Further by reason of Prof...A. В. Dhruva having 
aceepted the Benares post, Government: has been:pleased:to nominate : 
` Prof. A.B Gajendragadkar to work in his place on ‘the’ Department 

since 30th January 1920 pou weg 

Meetings of the Department :—Five: meetings of the Department 

were held before September: 1919, and four more from. September 
1319 to the end of the year under report.. Beside the usual routine 
qzestions such as framing budgets, passing.press-copies‘and arrang- 
img for their printing, settling: prices and planning out new works; 
fro matters of a'special nature were 81808864 -and settled at these 
meetings; viz.; the settling of the commission on Institute's publica- 
t ons to be allowed to accredited agents (meeting: of 94th:July 1919) 
árd the issuing of certain instructions to would-be editors (that. were 
{з be complementary to the Departmental. Rules’.sanctioned “by 
Govt.) renderéd' necessary in order -to secure uniformity in.the 
-` yublications. A printed copy of these instructions.is: subjoined: . 

. . Fintancial' Statemeni—This: will be:found.in the Appendix B 
showing actuals for 1919-20. The sale .proceeds-of.the reprint of the 
fest- two: Ullasas of Kavya:Prakasa Have brought їп Rs. 100 
Chis ‘his ‘been ‘Handed over to the General funds.of the Institute. + 

- The Bombay Sanskrit Series :—Old Pledges: The details of these 
57b exhibited in Table A (pp. 18-19). As will be-seen from the. Table, 
jour- of ‘the 16 old pledges ‘have’ been already: paid. up in full 
(Rs. 11,491 -8-8) ;. Rs. 2,310-13-0 of these ‘being paid during the year 
-nder ‘Report. Three. more’ (amounting. to. Rs. 8,500 or so) 
will be paid up during the. next. year. Copies. of four more 
works are: already ‘with the’ press but. are тоб expected to come 
ap for payment before the end of 1922. The copies of the remain- 
зав five-have yet tio:be récsived: from the; authors, Thus it-will be 
seen, that ‘steadily the: Institute has. been. trying- tode its-best to 
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satisfy the old Governmert plsdges. in the first instance as already 
stipulated for. The rate of progress in this matter might have been 
` yet more rapid, but for leck of co-cperation on the part of the press 
Cases are not infrequens wren tor two or more months—in one case 
indeed for nearly a year—no proof of any kind has been: received from 
the-press. And it is net as easy always aj it seems to ‘discard one. 
press and seek another. The whole printing business seems to have 
been crippled for want 5f men “ 
` , The Bombay Sanskriz ‘Series :— Works referred іо for revision and 
reprint :—From Table З (pp 91) it will be seen that up. till now; 
8 volumes of the series have bsen referrec to the Department, for 
revision and reprinting. Three of thesa have been assigned, and are: 
in gourse of of preparation, while the fourth—Kavyaprakasa—is 
already with the press. ‘Arrargements have yet to be made.for the 
revision of the other two. Here too, while the Institute is trying to. 
meet the requirements of the Educational Department by taking up 
such works. for reprint ss are urgently, needed, owing to lack of 
willing -presses to do the worx with despatch, the Institute feels 
that 16 cannot do all thst is waats to accomplish ! 

The Oriental Hindu Series :—From Table, C (р. 22). it will be: seen 
that four independent works in the series have been definitely under- 
taken and assigned by tha Institute. But no press-copy of any of these 
works was submitted daring the.year unger, report. The authors 
have in each case applied for extension of the stipulated period. · It 
is however. hoped and zalculatad that one at: least of these works 
will be actually pubEshec dwing the course of the next, year.” 
Table D.(p. 23) shows misesllareous werks and catalogues ete. taken 
on hand by the Department 

‘The Annals of the: Inscitute.—The 3rst issue was published on 
November 3rd, 1919, the sezond (dug in January 1920) is expected to 
be out in April. · There is Gr ought to be scope. enough fór'such an 
undertaking. So far there has aot beer lack.of matter as such; but 
the experiment, . one fears, is much too costly, and cannot. be” made 
self-supporting.: Other details’ сап be.seen in the Report of the 
` Journal Committee. -: : АН, MEE * : 

i Actual Out-turn :2-Daring. the year -under report, 742 pages of 
printed matter:all told were.actaally passed for the press; and 4700 - 
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{обов of ‘manuséripts for the press were examiried and approved for | 
submission to the press. In a/normal season this work would of 
cocrse be ‘easily doubled in extent. The dapartment cannot help 
fee ing that unless there is some radical change in the efficiency anc 
the general tone of business in the printing firms, or the Institute 
finds its way to establish an independent printing house of its own, 
it cannot hope to be as serviceable to the world of scholars as it . 
intends tó be. - 7 Е 

П. MANUSCRIPT DEPARTMENT 

Personnel of the: Department :—The Department consists of two 
members besides the professor oi Sanskrit, Deccan College, who is 
tc be ex-officio, its superintendent. The two members at present 
are Professor R. D. Ranade-and Professor R. D Karmarkaz. 
Muniraj Jinavijayji has been a co-opted member of the Department 
लि Work in connection with the Jain Manuscripts. 

Meetings of the Department :—There were held during thé period 
under Report four meetings of the Department, which considered 
questions like the revised budget for tlie year and the new budget 
for the next year; the desirability of purchasing certain MSS. offered 
for sale, and getting other rare MSS. received for Exhibtion + copied 
thə printing of bond form and other forms of letters often used in 
cotrespondence ; the relaxing of the condition of filing an indemnity 
bond in the case of members of the Executive Board, applying fot 
doan of MSS. for their personal use; the question of the preparation 
of the gain Catalogue, by employiug:a special person who was to 
work under the guidance of the Department and Muniraj Jinavijayji 
tæ apportiening of the work to the Asst. Curator; and the revision 
of the press-copy of the Descriptive Catalogue of the Collections of 
MSS. acquired for Government since 1895 by the Professor of 
Sanskrit, Deccan College, and since’ 1899 by thé Professor of Sanskrit, 
Eiphinstone College. The MS3. Library bas been examined, and 
found to be in tact. . . . £x 

Financial Statement :—This will be found in appendix B, show- 
ing the actual expenditure for.1319— 20 . 

Loan and Reiurn of Manuscripts :—There were issued during 
tie period. under report 77 manuscripts to 19 scholars in-India and 4 


` + {held at the time of thè First Oriental Conference]. 
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MSS. to-one.scholar outside India. There were returned during the 
same period 50 MSS. 5y.15 Indian scholars and.13 MSS. by..2 
European scholars.-.:Trore. are at present 76 MSS. still out with 
16 scholars in India anc 30 MSS. out.with 8 scholars out of India. . 
The details about these are, shown. in‘ the six tabular statements 
attached (pp. 24-53). With reference to Ње. Лаѕё two statements 
- of MSS. still out with. cholars—while those in India have been 
already addressed in the matter of returning the MSS, (which some 
have done since, while oshers have applied for an extention of the 
period of their loan) thoze scholars in Eurcpe (especially in Germany) 
who still hold in their pessession MSS. of ofthis library will have to 
be‘addressed once more. -hrough the Secretary of State for India to 
return the sahe. Ons sach letter has bean already addressed and 
has produced results; bus.it is necessary yet to send. reminders to the 
others. It may also be added in this connection that. ће Depart- 
ment not.only lends MS3. from the Govt. Library under its charge, 
but procures loans of .cthers from other Libraries. This year, for 
instance, 3 manuscripts vere in this manner procured from Calcutta 
for a scholar who had applied for the same see Fable H (p. 55); and 
it is through an action aken by this Department that the Madras 
Government have been pleased to relax their rules, and permit under 
certain conditions and limitations, loans of MSS. from the Government 
Oriental Manuscript Libary to scholars ovtside. ° ú 

Visitors to Library:—Some 33 scholars visited the Library for 
purposes of occasional stady and reference, some of them -repeating 
heir visits and even. making a continuous study lasting for from a 
week to three months. . The Library is still felt to be a little out ‘of 
the way, and there is no provision yet made in .the way of a guest- 
house ес, to: visiting schclars.,, When this is accomplished the Lib- 
rary will continue to be, till more widely used by scholars 

New: MSS. Acquired :—In appendix G (р. 54) will be found a list 
of new MSS. added to the Library during the year under. report, by 
purchase and transcript 

Work on the Catalogue —The list:of MSS. acquired since 1895: and 
1899 to date which wa handed. over to the press had to be:called 
back, partly because it stood in need of-ceriain revisions, but mainly 
because the press-to which (16 was entrusted for printing. was -unable 
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tc carry ib out in time. А special person is now. appointed бо do the 


naecad final revison,and recasting, and it is hoped that the catalogue . 


will now be published in about six months more. The Asst. 

Carator was assigned, as a part of ais literary work, the preparation 

and completion of the card-catalogue of Kavya and: Alamkara Sec- 

tiors, but as his services were for.ihis purpose made available to the. 
department since January 1920, and as, soon thereafter, he had: to. 
act for the Curator who was апа із on leave, no work on the Card.. 
Catalogue could be carried out this year, which is rather to be regret- 

ted, as a Department like this can -ustify its existence not merely by 

the efficiency of the official routine of loans and returns, hut by 

piarning and carrying out work helpful to research. By résolutions 

takan in the.méetings, the Department has tried to emphasizë this ` 
view and bring it to the notice of the Executive Board 


.: LIBRARY DEPARTMENT . 

The year under report was most_y spent in consolidating our posi- 
ton. A list ‘of books bought and, presented during the. year is 
attached at the end. “The Encyclopedia of Religion and. Ethies” 
was bought out of Mr? Wadnerkars donation. Dr. R. H: Bhadkam- 
kar of Bombay has promised to pay Rs. 1000 to buy books, out of 
wh:ch Rs. 300 have been recently received. The full sum is expected 
бэ Бе received during.the next year 

Iiis impossible to see this department :flourish as,ib oüght to do, 
umless more space has been made available. ‘Unless the new side- 
kalis areebuilt, any progress in.the matter of buying books,: making. 
corvenient arrangement for readars, etc., is absolutely impossible. 
There should,be also a definite: proportion, of the, general funds of 

ne Institute earmarked for this department... As matters stand, this 
Cepertment has no income which it can he call its own by right 
and has to depend upon charity from. the General Department 

The Bhandarkar Library Catalcgue could not be got through the 
Press during the year, owing to the too well known press difficulties 
Tt :s hoped that it would be published during the current year 

The Department is well aware of the growing demand from 
rescers having books:lent out to them, as the Bombay branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for instance does. The Department regrets, 
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however that nothing cn be done in the matter ab present. When 
- the new halls are built амд when substantial sums will be placed at 
the disposal of the Deyartmert-—and we are sure that the day would ° 
not be far distant—the department might be in a position to secure 
double copies of imporzant books, and'then the books might be lent. 
out without inconvenience to anybody ens 

` The Department hell only hree meetings during the year under’ 
report when ordinary Fusines3 was transacted цаа, 


IV. CENEBAL DEPARTMENT 


Eight meetings were held and the matters considered and 
decided were (1) Settling Tanz, which was entrusted to the Union 
АЂепсу, (2) fencing zond the Institute and gates, and (8) fencing 
round the Asst. Curatc’s Bumgalow; the amount spent on these will 
be found in appendix £ 

It was expected that the w3ole amount of the Jain subscription 
would be realised and work оп а side-hall would commence, but 
only 8,000 rupees were actually received. It is hoped that the 
balance of the whole amoun; will be-rezoveréd during the current 
year, so às to enable tke Institute to take up the’ work of building 
both the halls; towards ће ecst of which Government have agreed 
Бо ' contribute under certain conditions Rs. 45,000. Quarters for 
another officer of the Lstituts, for one more peon, as also à guest- 
house are felt to be very necessary MES 

The waterworks scheme has to -be.,completed..: It is hoped that 
the Executive Board will Tush that scheme even by incurring. 
debts 1 
7 ' V. МАЕАВНАВАТА DEPARTMENT . 

The Department anc ifs’ work were fcrmally ‘inaugurated on thé. 
1st of April 1919. | In vi&w, however, of the fact that the Depart- 
ment was to enter on Es existence on that dav, the Executive Board 
appointed the Mahabharata Editorial Committee on a forme? date in 
order to be ready with all the préliminaries. ‘ The personnel of the 
Committee as it stande on the 1st of April 1920 is given at the end 
of the Report | 

Nine meetings of fhe Mshabharata Editofial Committee have 
béen-held during the period under report | 
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fhe total income of the Department has been. Rs. 6,650 and 
bh» total expenditure Rs. 5,267-5-11, leaving the balance of | 
Re. 1,389-10-1 for the next year. The Executive Board has recently 
sanctioned the proposal of the Department for the conversion of the 
sum of Hs. 1,200 out of this balance into. permanent fund. On 
ths income side, the main items in addition to the annual grant of 
Skrimant Balasaheb Pant Prafinidhi—which alone is our mainstay— 
are a donation of Rs. 1,000 from. Mr. H. A. Shah, B.A., of Bombay 
and another of 200 rupees from Barrister V. P. Vaidya, В.А., RP., 
of Bombay. An additional sum of Вз. 300 from the last named 
supporter would be recovered during the course of the next year. 
The sincere thanks of the Department are due to these two gentle- 
men for their liberal donations. ; 7 

The working staff of the department, besides the Secretary of the 
Editorial Committee, now consists of 4 clerks. Three of them 
have put in more'thàn six months’ work and the remaining one was 
aprointed in February last. The work of all of them, and especially 
of Mr. Tadpatrikar, has been: satisfactory. The Secretary, Mr. 
Utgikar, has beer on three months’ privilege leave since the end of 
January last. | 4 лид ' | 

"The work of the Department was inaugurated with great eclat on 
ths 1st of April 1919, under the presidency of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
He delivered on that occasion a short but valuable disquisition. 
Our patron and chairman of the Department, Shrimant Balasaheb 
Pent Pratinidhi, had especially came down to Poona for the occasion, 
and a number of scholars and gentry attended the function. The 
Prespeotus tothe Critical Edition of the -Mahabharata ‘undertaken 
by the Instifute was on that day formally published. Before that, 
the Prospectus had been submitted to most of the leading Sanskri- 
tists of India, all of whom allowed their names to be associated with 
the inception of the scheme. Our thanks are due to these persons. 

The "Prospectus has been durng the course of the year under 
report, submitted to most of the leading Orientalists in Europe and 
America, and to the differens Oriental Institutions in India, Europe 
anc America. Valuable suggesticns have béen received—in response 
to our request—from many of them, and all unite in wishing all 
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Success to the Edition. The scholars from abroad who have thus 
. expressed their approv= include S. Lévi; Oldenberg, Vogel, (and also 
Hopkins, the last shsring with: Jacobi the honoured position of 
authoritativeness in fie Mahabharata: problems). .' Thomas 
letter is suggestive of fitful potentialities,.and is now before the 
Mahabharata Editorial Jommittee for consideration 

The work of collatag manuscripts has since that date been 
steadily pursued ;' and .3 order to: gain experience, the Parvan to 
be compared from MSE was'thë small Sabhaparvan. This Parvan 
has now been: collated wom- 15 MSS.-of the Devanagari: recension. 
All of these MSS. belonzto the Govt. MSS. Library-with the Institute. 
A similar treatment is zow being meted-out to the Virataparvan, 
which in extent compares with the Sabhaparvan. Ап early com- 
pletion of the collation vork on this Parvan too may confidently be 
expected р 1 , 

A sort of a preliminery foretaste of the results likely to issue from 
a comparision and calls. ion of MSS.. of the Mahabharata has been 
offered in a paper cont-buted in November last by Mr. О Кат to 
the deliberations of = First Oriental Conference; this paper has 
now been printed in tke second part of the Annals of the Institute 
Though the paper deal- with only an infinitesimal part of the whole 
text, and on the basis oÍ one group of MSS., viz., the Devanagari 
it would seem to just-y, if any additional justification were still 
needed, for attacking tke MSS. of the Mahabharata at close quarters 
An eminent authority ves of opinion that even in the preparation 
of the standard print-d texts of Bengal and Bombay, very few, 


indeed, if any, MSS. hee been properly used. This opinion is being 
confirmed by evidence.. 


So far then with zezard to the work of the year reported upon 
With regard to the wozr which the committee hope to put in during 
the course of the secon= year of its existence, a brief indication may 
suffice. Regular Meefngs of the Mahabharata Editorial Committee 
held, as apart from tl—ss for the disposal of current and routine 
business, for the consifBration of the Text and the problems arising 
out of it and as the rzsult of:the collation work now proceeding, 
would be called twice every month frem May next. While the 
position at the heaaq-arters would be consolidated, attempts will 
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bs made to'tàckle with the Bengali and South. Indian MSS. of our 
Epic by opening work at Calcutta and Madras. In fact, scholars at . 
the two places have. already. been approached in the matter: The 
realisation of this hope depends on a sufficient and stable source of 
income being guaranteed. As the work, on which .the Institute is 
launched, is of an eminently national character, and has been the 
desideratum of both the Indian and European scholars, the different 
provincial Governments amd the Government of India, as also ` 
tas leading native states of -ndia and rich persons, should patronise it 
An appeal for funds from these bodies has been‘recently addressed 
ard the present year should bring in an encouraging response and 
bus give the work its truly national character " 
The personnel of thé Maaabharsta Editorial committee is:— | 
1. Shrimant Balasaheb Pant ; ‘Prof. H. R. Divekar. 
Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh,, 8. Prof. V. G. Paranjpe. ° 
Chairman. 9... V. P., Vaidya, Esq. 


4, Prof. V. K. Rajwade, , 10. , Pro, R. D. Karmarkar: ` 
i s Vice-Chairman. 11. Prof. R. D. Ramade. : 

8. Dr. .R. Zimmermann . .12. P. К. Gode, Esq. .: . 
4. Dr. V. S.. Sukthankar, ., 18... Vasudevashastri Abhyankar 
5.. Dr. 8. K. Beivalkar 14.. N. B. Utgikar, Esq 

6. Dr D. Gune ` Secretary. 


VI. JOURNAL COMMITTEE 

e Personnel :—Prof. V. K. Rajwade, Dr. V. .S. Sukthankar, 
Dr. 5..К. Belvalkar, Mr. N. B. Utgikar and Dr. P. D. Gune formed 
the original Committee. Prof. Rajwade having resigned, Dr. S. K 
Bélvalkar was .appointed chairman, and five members, Prof. N. D 

inoeher-Homji, Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, Dr. Zimmermann, Prof 
H. R. Divekar and Prof. V. G. Paranjpe were added. | 

Meetings :—Four meetings were. held during the year under ? 
raport, and the form, size and type etc. of the Journal were settled 
Tt was decided to entrust the work to the Scottish Mission Orpha- . 
rage Press, Poona. The frst ie. the July number was published on’ 
the 3rd of November 1919 and the second which is almost ready, will. 
be published in April. The thanks of the Committee are due to our 
writers, and a continuance of their support is: requested. 
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' "Phe expenditure. оп tae Journal. will be found in the accounts 
for 1919-20 Ё 
VII. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

Only one meeting was held in May 1919 when Prof. H. R 
Divekar read his paper on  Pusyamitras in Gupta Period’. 1615 
being printed in Ње Armals. The First Oriental Conference loomed 
'. so large during the year, that no further activity could be shown by 
the Department 

Instruction in Frenck was arranged for members of the Insti- 
tute. Miss K. M. Burm xindly undertook tó conduct these classes, 
fof which the Institute must remain thankful to her. Some ten 
members took advantage of these classes | 


VIII. : FIRST :ORIENTAL:CONFERENCE ... 


The First.Oriental Corferenee was held on’ the 5th, 6th'and 7th 
of November 1919.- “A working Committée,:ón which the members 
of the Executive Bozrl were to be ex-cffiéio, was appointed in 
March 1919 and did al preliminary wcrk.: The delegates who 
numbered about 300: antsame from all parts of India were accom- 
modated in the, Vaidikaslrama, the National Hotel and 15 Elphin- 
` stone Road. The Conieence was opened by His Excellency Sir 

George Lloyd at 11 am. on the 5th of November 1919, and held 
' sittings twice daily on “he Sth, 6th and 7th of Novembere1919. ` 

About 125 papers were read either in full or in summaries, and dis- 

cussed. An exhibition cf MSS.,. old serólls, coins and pictures had* 
‘ -also been arranged. Cr “he last day of the Conference, among other 
 resólutions was passed th= following.Resolution. ' f 

“That in view of the Bhandarkar Institute having tndertaken 
to organise this Confere1ee, the conference resolves that the surplus 
of the funds if any, afte? afeeting all the expenses of the Conference, 
be made over, with all kooks, fixtures, ete. to the Institute. 

À' complete ‘report of he Proceedings cf the Conference will be 


: issued soon 


fe 
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APPENDIX `В 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


1st April 1919 io 31st March 1920 


Receipts 


Balance on ist April 1919 . 
Government MSS. Grant 
Government Publication Grant 
Fantsaheb's Mahabharata Grant 
Other Mahabharatà Donations 


Sale proceeds of the Institcte’s Publications 


Library Donations 
zbseriptions including— 

Old promises | 
New Members 
Annual Members 
Jaina Donation 

Loan 

Interest on Securities 

Recovery cf Debt . 





Miscellaneous ` $ 
en TOTAL, ... 
Expenditure 
I MANUSCRIPTS DEPARTMENTS— 
_ Assistant Curator’s Pay , 
Clerk's Pay | 3 


One Peon's and one Watchman’ 


. Purchase of a Cycle 
Postage and Statiorery 
„Preservation of MSS. 
, Miscellaneous 
"Purchase of Mss. ard Books 
‚ Preparations of Catalogues 


s Pay 


TOTAL 


Tu RSU `A, 


© ec о © © л 


© © © о: 








Р. 
4391 6 
3,000 0 
12,000 0 
' 5000 ^^ 0 
1200 '0 
` 152 2 
'601' 0 
18,98 4 0 
9610 70 
188 19 
549 6 
56 10 
.48,499..8 5 
114 10. 8 
545 0 0 
354 0 0- 
152 0 0 
188 14 3 
198 15 4 
71 13° 07 
165 4 O 
^ a8 5 3 
. 79,870.14 6 


le 


IL PUBLICATION DEP. RTMENT— | i^! ! 


12 


16 

















i RS. A. P. 
Bombay Sanskrit Series , | „8,888 14 6 
Government Oriertal Hindu Series 1,988 6 9 
‚с Proof-reader's pa ` 956 10 0 
. Miscellaneous .. ` 104 10 0 
| TOTAL ... 6,183 “9 “8 
t° i E य 
IIL LIBRARY DEPART-IENT— л : 
: Furniture Е 494 . 0 0 
. Binding of Books — | 100 0 0 
| Purchase of ВооКЕ M 471 үй 7 6 
Subscriptions to Societies eo, 80 .5 0 
To Books out of Specific Library Donations ? Ё 158 j 2. 0 
TOTAL 1183 14 6 
ТҮ. MAHABHARATA DEPARTMENT— . 
. Curator's Pay 1650 0 0 
, Curator’s Pension and Leave Contribution 875 0 о 
Clerk's Pay — i . 1498 4 11 
Collation Paper 218 8 0 
* Postage and Statichery 197 2 0 
Purchase of Books 290 4 0 
Furniture - 185 0 0 
Function 7 Mie, 101 *0 Oe 
` Prospectus Printirg & E onorarium Üharges ` 609 10 0 
Miscellaneous | 47 9 -0 
. TOTAL .. 5,9675 11 
V." GENERAL DEPARTXENT— . 
One Peon's Pay 93. 14 0 
Sanitation and Conservancy 72 0 0 
° Gardén and Gardener 853 2 3 
>! Water Charges . 5 981 9 9 
Furniture . i vis 25 0 0 


1? 


Sir R. G. Bhandarkar's Bust - 3 


Miscellaneous 
Payment cf Interes; оп Debt 


bo 
© 
& 
CO s 
owe Н 


Waterworks Construction and" Other 








Permanent Addit-ons to Buildings, ete 6,575: 9 0 

" АБ Home " to Confarence Delegates · 450-0 0 
Rents and Taxes 24 3 
Temporary Loan Advanced to Conference ` соз 

Committee ' 22020981. 9 0 

Toran ... 9,548 18 7 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE... 25,004: '9, 9 

!BALANGE FO3- ls? APRIL 1920 ... 18,487. 14 8 

GRAND TOTAL ... 48499: 8 б 


^ ,* Examined dnd found correct 


(64) G. S. MARATHAY, M.A. МІ.А 


* Y With the Bank of 3ombay 


On hand 


Hon. Auditor. 


.. Rs. 18,060: 12 7 


» 487 2 1 





18,487 14 8 
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REPORT OF THE REGULATING COUNCIL OF THE 
BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR 
1919-20 


I beg to ‘submit the following report on behalf бї the Regulating 
Council of the Bhandarkar Griental Research Institute for the year 
1919-1920 Мон 

The Council has held four meetings during the year and all ० 
these have been marked by a great deal of keenness for and interest 
in the objects of the Institute, and it is evident that there is a very 
general enthusiasm for oriental research even outside the ranks of 
O-ientalists. Itis with very great regret, however that I hawe to 
record the death during the year of two members who were among the 
most distinguished ornaments of oriental study in the East. Noth- 
ing that I can say, wil add to the honour which is paid all over 
India to Dr. V. S. Ghate who. was Vice-Chairman of the Council, 
and to the late Dr. T. K. Laddu who was rapidly becoming one 
` of the leading epigraphists in the country. I leave to other hands 
the drawing up of adequate memoirs to’ these two scholars, but 
perhaps & word or two with regard to them might be permitted. 
Lr. V. 5. Ghate, who had for a long time occupied one of the 
principal chairs of Sanskrit in the Bombay Presideney, went to 
Európe some years ago, where in France he won. considerable 
И reputation by his knowledge and capacity for research. Unfortu- 
nately, he there sowed the seeds of consumption which: developed 
after his return, and for some time previous to his death he was 
`a confirmed invalid. Ву his critical study of Sanskrit texts and the 
kigh power he showed in dealing with ancient Indian Theosophy, 
te has won for himself a permanent place in the history of Sanskrit 
study. Nowhere will his loss be felt more than in the Bhandarkar 
' Oriental Research Institute. Dr K. Laddu, whose brilliant 

earlier career in England and Germany is ‘well known to those: 
interested in oriental studies, was comparatively young; but was 
winning every year a greater and greater reputation particularly as 
६ student of epigraphy. At the time of his death he was engaged 
- in re-editing the Inscriptions of Asoka, and his edition will shortly 
be published. He was one of the men whose future all looked to 


56 
with a great deal of hope and anticipatior and his loss is Gne which i 
‘at: the present time oriental study will fmd hard to replage. The 
places of Doctors Ghate and Гайда ог the Council were taken 
respectively by Professor A: K. Shaikh, by nomination of 'Govern- 
ment'and by Mr. V. P. Vaidya, Barriszer, of Bombay, who was 
elected by: the Counzil. .There have been moreover several other 
, changes in the persornel of the Council. Rao Bahadur V. T. Agashe 
‘was elected in place of Principal G. С. Bhate who resigned on. leav- 
ing Poona; and Professor Minocher-Homji was nominated by 
Government in place of Professor A. B. Dhruva who has, tempor- 
arily we hope, left the Bombay Presidency. . At the meeting of the 
Coencil held on June 15th 1919 I was re-elected Chairman, and on 
the death of Dr. V: S. Ghate, Dr. J: J.. Modi of Bombay was elected 
“ав ‘Vice-Chairman 
During the year one of the most important matters which has 
come before the Council has been the question of laying out the 
estate belonging to the Institute,.so that the colonists who settle | 
there in order to obtain аё е same time the quiet necessary for’ 
oriental study and the materials wherewiti- to caery it on, should be 
-able to do so under the most favourable conditions. The arrange- 
-ments have not yet been finally settled, but a committee has been 
appointed consisting of all members of the Executive Board together 
with Rao Bahadur V. T; Agashe, Sardar K. C. Mehendale, Proféssors 
D. D. Kapadia and S. С. байв, and Mr. P. V. Kane" to settle the. 
details with regard to the sale of land and the conditions under which 
the colonists are allowad to settlé. The treasurer has been authorised 
tó execute an agreement with the colonists on behalf of the Council 
The supplementary budgets submitted by the Executive Board 
were, after some suggestions had been made on-them, passed by the 
Regulating Council | 
"Two events have taken place during the last year which call for: 
more than a passing mention. The -first general Conference of 
Orientalists met in Nevember 1919 under the Presidency of H. Е. 
Sir George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay. It was ७ matter of very 


* At a meeting of the "General.Body, the name of Mr. Н. V, Tulpule, 
pleader, Poona, was added to this Committee, , : 


дан ЭР” 
great pleasure to the Council to see with what enthusiasm the idea . 
.of this Conference was taken up by orientalists from all over India 
Delegates came from thé.extreme confines of India and Ceylon, and 
the, discussions which took place will be of permanent value in the 
studies for which the Institute exists. The Council wish to place 
on record in this Report their great indebtedness to all concerned in 
making this Conference the great success which it undoubtedly 
had bàen. The patronage of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, the doyen 
of Indian Orientalists, and one in whose honour the Institute 
has been founded, gave a distinction бо the proceedingsywhich it 
could not òtherwise have obtained. The success of the Conference 
irdicates the extent to which the Institute is gathering round itself 
the interest. of all those' who take, a part in oriental study. In 
connection:with the Conference the Council held an “ At Home” 
to the delegates on November 7th 1919, and Their Excellencies 
Sir George Lloyd and Lady Lloyd were kinà enough to be present 
05 that occasion 

During the year also the first two numbers of the Annals of the 
Ehendarkar Oriental Research Institute have been issued, and these, 
ace now in the hands of the members. They are considered to 
'represent a very high standard of work and some of the contribu- 
tiors aye of considerable importance. The reception which has been 
g.ven to these two numbers of these Annals already issued is a great 
encouragement to the Council to provide the funds necessary for 
conbinutng this project, and it is hoped that other numbers issued 
vill reach an even higher standard of work than the last. 

The Council again desires to call the special attention of the 
members of the Institute and others to matters of urgent importance 
in order to make the work of the Institute really effective. The 
peel for Fellowships in order that young and competent scholars ` 
may bq able to do serious oriental research without financial em- 
barassment is obvious and the Council hope that some at least 
of those interested in oriental study will come forward in order 
£o sndow such Fellowships. The Library demands great extension 
“and no expenditure will be more fruitful than that made for this 
rurpose. More money too is required for buildings, though we are 
glad to see-that, thanks to Government and to-the Jain Community 


` buildings will bé required and 


` 5४ 

the building of the Institute will shortly ве completed according 10 
the original plan. "Bat,as the work of tks Institute extends, more ° 
an ürgenb necessity now is för а 
lecture, hall in, addition to the presént provigion. Ж has” been 
astonishing to me how well the demands. cf thé Instittite have been” 
met since. the inauguration of the scheme ‘ahd’ I have little doubt 
that now, when these further needs are laid “before thé public, 
generous donors. will come, forward and. supply what is wanted to 


make the Bhandarkar; Institute : the ‘most complete céntre for 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL BODY OF THE 
17 INSTITUTE" С 

The ‘Annual Meeting of the-Géneral Body of the Institute vas: 
лей atthe J^ №. Tata Research ‘Hall. of ‘the Institute at 6 p.m 
эп ‘ Sunday, the 6th of July 1919, the. Anniversary Day A 
large number of members, and distinguished guests, specially invited 
for thé occasion; attended, and Shrimant Babasaheb Pant Sachiv, 
Hair-Apparent to “the State of Bhor was voted-to-the chair | 

The reports for the ye&r 1918-19 submitted on behalf of the Exe- 
crtive Board Бу its Chairman, Prof. У. 'K, 'Rajwade, and that on 
behalf of the Regulating Council submitted: by its Chairman, Dr. 
H. Н, Mann, were read ani unanimously adopted. Ф: Е 

After this was performed à dignifiéd function, viz., Mie unveiling 
of the Bust of Sir R. G. Buandarkar. ‘The bust is prepared by Mr. 
Talim, a young but skilled artist of Bombay, and its cost is defrayed 
b; two members of the Institute, hailing from Bijapur. It is a 

ary faithful representation of the old Gurü, In unveiling the 
Eust, Shrimant Babasaheb addressed а few fitting words' and paid 
a tribute to the critical scholarship of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, for 
whom, he said, there could not have been a more befitting memorial 
taan the present Institute. 

A vote of thanks to tbe chair, and the distribution of garlands 
and Pansupari brought the function to a close. It was announced 
that Shrimant Babasahe> had agreedsto become a member of the 

» Institute by being one of its Benefactors by paying Rs. 250 


. 
y 


`A Special meeting of the General Body ol the Institute was held 
on the 11th of January 1920 at 5 p.m., Dr. Н. Н. Mann in the chair. 

The following resoluticns were passed :— 

I. That the pieces cf land from survey Nos. 76 and 240 now 
"belonging to the Institute, lying to the east of the road in front of 
the Institute and up to the canal limit, excluding roads, etc., be sold र 
+o the persons who have already paid for them. 
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II. That the whole question, of, the plan and lay oüt of the land 
referred to in Resoiution No. I, be considered by the following ` 
. Committee in consultation with the Town Planning, Committee of 
the Poona City Municipality, and that wken a final plan of ¿he area ° 
has been approved by the following Commaittée-and by the Town 
Planning Committee, details regarding allctment and gale may be 
arranged with the. purchasers. by the fol'ewing: Committee subject 
бо any valid agreements. already made эп bahalf of the Institute. ,, 
` The Committee shall, consist. of th present Executive, Board 
together with (1) Rao Bahadur'V. T. Azashe, (2) Prof. S. б. Sathe, 
- (8) Prof. D. D. Kapadia, (4). Sardar ..X.: C., Mehendale, (5) Р. V 
Kane Es Gnd (6) H..V. Tulpule, Esq; the Chairman. of tne 
Exgcutive Board being the Chairman 0: the Committee 

III. That the Treasurer be authorised, $> execute sale deeds of 
the plots and that the Secretary and Lr Š K. Belvalkar to sign 
the sale deeds.as witnesses 

IV. That the interested colonists who have, already, paid money 


should be informed ,of,.these decisions of the General, Body 


of. the Institute. . T 


|1"' DIRECTIONS TO EDITORS 


` ` Revised by the Publication Department to 1st July 1920 

In preparing the press-copy and passing. the ргооіз. ће editors 
are requested to observe the: printed. Departmental Rules very ' 
earefully and also to observe the following additional directions :— 

(I) In the matter of employing Avagrahas in the Oriental 
Hindu Series, the authors shall look to she convenience of the. 
readers and are'empowered to .use' Avagrahas wherever they 
think: them necessary, care being taken all.the while not tc 
employ them, where they are not absolutely necessary: . 2 

(ID :Real quotations can always be made to stand out from the 
rest of the: text by, possibly, a line [like a dash | in the beginning 
and by the word: ४४४ at the end, (which should not be joined to.the 
lasi word of the quotation Ly ordinary Sanchi rules,) or by inverted 
commas: ^ ' & EU De И , 

(III) .In prose # slackening of the Sandhi ‘rules is permitted 
under the'Pániniya system, and where a 8логбёг pause is felt tc 
be absolutely necessary—and ‘particularly ‘in the’ commentaries 
—such a slackening is allowed in ‘moderation. 

(TV) The darida ‘should ‘normally represent а full period, and 
झाल्यात not therefore be used to separate ‘the relative clause from 
the appdosis: ` The double danda ‘can be’ used in prose. to mark 
the introduction of a new topic not important enough to demand 
s HOW para. ^: o ued Ж. 

£V) The sloka-pratika 1664 at the beginning of-a commentry 
should be shown by black 5ype ог by a line -below; ‘and should be 
followed by the word 1% in ordinary type-not joined in: Sandhi, 
ог Ly "iti un-underlined.. At‘other places where shorter words or 
expréssions In-the text are cited.in the commentary for .explana- 
-tian, thé words so cited should be treated as if standing at the 
end of a sentence and should not be combined with the following 
. explanatory word or words. It is поб пезезѕату to ‘use a'-danda 
after each word of the text about to be explained 
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(VI) Attention of the editors is pe-ticalarly invited to the rule 
about the parasavarna or the assim- ation of a nasal with the 
- following consonant. 

(VII) All the Padas of w Sama-vrtta-stanza should be aligned . 
below one another, indentation of en Padas being permitied 
only in the case-of. Vishama-vrittas., Aad generally ‘if should be ` 
borne in mind that a page serratec by a series of indentations 
presents a rather: unsightly. appearame. © v 

(VIL) It is quits-necéssary ал 16 eclitor.devise.a convenient 
and scientific system:of reference, utaisine-for the. purpose: such: 
nitural divisions [e. g. Acts, Chapters, Books, ог Stanzas ], as ‘the 
work edited may: already-contain... Except in an: extreme case.a 
sygtem of reference merely by page amd. lne 18:50 be discouraged, 
as pages differ from editions and the resulting confusion, is, ex- 
tremely annoying in cases where‘the зехіз with a faulty, system . 
of referénce.find.their way:into-Dicti-ngries and Encyclopedias. 
(IX) * Where: for portions of. th= “text between two. natural 
divisions line-num bering iis used; the 8211708 should;be Devanagari 
for Sanskrit and English.for English. maiter аз a general rule. 

"The line numbering should be by threes 5r fives at the option .of 
the editor but оп both:.the right ara . the left. hand page the 
figures should: be placed .at the Лео: the: line, ,i.,e., just where 
‘the-line begins; .'English-figures for numbering, -Sanskrit lines 
сап be used in specialcases.onlys i; ан... 
^" (Xy „Вад forme printed should.gi-2 the forme-signature;piving 
the number of the. : formesand ; the: зате of. the. text, enclosed 
within rectangular brackets.:.-Thus— . 2361 Nirukta] 

(XI) :Each. page should‘ give a" sufficiznt. head-line indicating 
the name of the work, the author, the d-vision, and the. subject- 
matter(at the option of the’ editer). - There should also be 
eorner-eitütions:showing at a.glance.re matter contained within 
an.opening of the book `. I se 04 

(XII) .In doubtful-cases the. editcs sre; requested to make -.a - 
reference to the Publication Departir2nt of. the Institute, AS itis 
earnestly: wished: to.3ecure uniformity thrsughoat the Setjes even 
in:small details. ^ It is just-with thie very view, that the above 
special directions. are issned Wb. shi lem P erede e 
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. Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume (1918) "E 


LIST ОР ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Indian Year Book for 1919, Ed. by Sin Stanley: Reid (1919) 
Indian Literary Year Book: for 1918 ‘published by-Pamini Office 
Allahabad (1919) | ; 4 {3 
[uo oe SE VI व ES 


Presented Бу“ tho respective Libraries.. ® 
Imperial Library (Calcutta) * Lists of Additions to, (Nos. 159-161) 


General Catalogue of the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal * 


Asiatic Society, part —— Authors (1917) 


С 


Presented, by the Parsi Panchayat, Bombay. ў 
Mornings with Zoroaster 6 Ruay” (1917) 


: ~» Iranian Influence on: Moslem Literature, pàrt I, by. G. К. Nariman 


(1918) 
Rock Records of Darius. the Great, by M. В, Pithawala (1918) 
i 4 
DEN 27 ; t: 
Presented by the Government of Travancore ut 


V 


Bhaktimanjari by Raravarms (1304) 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Géheral Editor : T:'Ganapatishastri. 
1. Daiva by Deva (1905) B edge se 
* 2. "Abhinava Kaisttibhamala ‘and Dakshinamurtistava by Krish- 
nalila Sukamani (1907) ! M 
8. Nalabhyudaya by Vamana Bhatta'Bana (1913). — ' 


4. Sivalilamáva ty Nilakantha Diksita (1909) 24 
5. Vyaktiviveka of Mahimakhatta with/Commertaiy ; of Ruyyaka 
(1909) : ८1 ] : 


e 6. Durghatavritt? by Saranadeva (1909) 
7. Brahmatatvaprakasika by Sadasivendrasarasvati (1909). 
8. Pradyumnabhyudaya-by Ravi Varma Bhupa 
9° Virupaksapaneasika by Virupaksanathapada (1910) 
10. Matangalila by Nilakantha (1910) | 
‚ 14, | Tapatisamvarana, by Kulasekharavarma. (19113. 
19. Paramarthasara by Bhagavadisesa (1911). 
13. Subhadra.Dhananjaya by Kulasekhara Varma 
14. Nitisara by Kamandaka (1912) 
015. Svapnavasavadatta by Bhasa (1915) 
18. Narayaniya with Comy.,by Narayapabhatta (1912) 
19. -Manameyodaya by Narayana Bhatta and Narayana Pandita 
(1912) БОС: m А Pup 
23, 29 and 31. Nanartharnavasamksepa by Kesavasvamin (1913) 
24. Janakiparinaya by Chaxrakavi (1913) 
25.' “Kanadasiddtantacandnka by .Gangadharasuki (1913) 


: i 64 


. 275 32 and 96. | Kumarasambhava by Kalidasa (1919-14). | 


28 
80 
33 


. 84. 
` 86. 
. 37 
,88 


89. 
40. 
41. 
` 49, 


44 


45 
46 


Vaikhanasa Dharmaprasna bz Vikhanasa (1913) E 

Vastuvidya (1918). 57.43 afb par гайг | 5 nw 

Vararucasangraha by Vararuri with commentary by Narayana 
(1913) ` ар 

Manidarpana by Rajaeudamaai (1913) 

Manisara by, Gopinath (1914) T ed 

Asanocastaka with соту. ру Vararuci.(1914) 

43, 51 and 52. Namalinganusesana with соту. ; by Aamara- 

simha : сого. Vandyaghatiyasaryananda (1914-1917) 

Carudatta by Bhasa (1914). . 

Alankarasitra by Rajanaka Sari Ruyyaka (1915) 

Adhyatmapatala of the Apast-mbadharma (1915) 

Pratimanataka by Bhasa (1919) 

‘Tantrasuddhaprakatna by Bhattaraka Shri Vedottama (1915) 


Prapancahrdaya (1915) I 


ї- 


' 'Paribhasavrtti by Nilakantha Dikshita (1915) 


47, 48, 58 and 61. ' Siddhánta-Siddbanjana by-Krislinananda Saras- 


vati (1915-18) 
Goladipika by Shri Paramesva-à (1916-18) 
Rasarnavasudhakara,by, Shri Singa Bhupala (1916), 
Sabdanirnaya, by Prakasatmayatir.dra (1917) 
Sphotasiddainyayavicara (1017). ,: * , ४ 
‘Mattavilasaprahasana by Mahendia-Vikramavarma (1917) 
Manusyalayacandrika. |. : ., |. , 
Raghuviraearita (1917) DE 
Laghustuti by.Sri Laghubhattewalm (1917) 1 
Sarvamatasangraha (1918) 


үгэ 


. Kiratarjuniya with соту. by Bharavi; comr. Citrabhanu, 
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Presentéd by the Publi=hei 


An Introduction to Comparative Philolcgy by Dr. P. D. Gune (1918) 
Sasvatakosa by К. G. Oka (1918). 
Meghaduta of. Kalidasa by К, B. Pathak (1916) 
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"१ Presented by the Author. | 


, Anthropological Papers by Dr. J. J, Modi (1918) 
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1918 and 1919 numbers of the Chonkhambz Sanskrit Series 
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Presented by tke :Edutor. 


Shri Daya Vimla Jaina Grantha Mali 
91, Navabhavadrstantopanayamale (1916) 
° 2. Sri Moundikadasikatha (1916) 
3. Sri Jainastotravali (1916) 
4, “Sri Prasnadvatrinbikestoty.a (1917) 
. 5. Prachinastavanzratnasangraha (1917) 
7162.6. o Sri Sramahastotrà (1917) MESES 
7. Sri Duyauaviinalasuricaritra (1917) 
- , & Sainsaradavanaiastuti (1917) 
' 9. Kalyanamandirastótia (1917) 
10. Sri Sadhuvandanarasa (1917). ° 
11. Jambuswami Rasa (1918). 


Book out of the same series, . .:  . ,_ 4 


Sri Gahutisangraha (1916) 

Jaina Sanskrit Stótraràtnàssngraha (1012) 
. Campakasresthikatha. 

Laghu Chaityavandanà CaturVimsatikay 


Presented by the Governinent of Madras, | 


Inscriptions of ‘the’ Madias Presidency, Š volies, by Rangacharya 
. (1949. `°. LEM D is 
E 
Е soon. Presented by the Author. 
Corporate Life in Ancient India by R; C. Mujutndar (1918), 


Presented by thè Editor. ` 


, 


Srimadvallabhacat yacàntam 
Adhikaranasangrahe 
Sandilyabhaktisutrabhasya. | 
Presented by the Calcutta Uniyersity.’ 
Lectures on the Ancient; Hastory ,of, India (Carmichael Lectures 
1918) by D. R. Bhandarkar, (1919) 


* Hellenism in Ancient India by Gauranganath Banerji (1919) 


3377 fesentéd бу the Translator 
The 386 of the Veda from Winternitr’s Geschichta, tri. N. В. Utgikar 


(1918) .... 
Garbe's Introduction to the Bhagavadgita, tro. N, B, Utgikit (1918) 
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Mahabharata, Index to the Names is ; (in two bound volumes) by ° 
Sorensen (1904 o awards) - MS 
Mahabharata’: Text cly (Ganpat N&ayan Edition), , ° 
5 ш (Kumbhakcnam Edition. 1914) 


Imperial Library Саа оси, 4 Lists o^ Addition ta ' + 


Bought out of the Likrary Donat on of R. G. Wadnerkar 
of :Shotta, Udatpur. 


Encyclopaedia of Relgion and Ethis: 10 Volumes; Edited by 
J. Hastings (1908-1- 18) e os 
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Presented by the Bextor. 
9  Paryusana-kalpamahat. x ya (1919). Uus 
а сод 
Companion to Classical Texts by F, W. Hall (1913) 


-Fror the Institute Үгс. 


Bhandarkar Commemo-ation Volume 


pO А From the Government of Bombay 


Parasara Dharm Samhita, Vol. III, Part II by. Pslampurakar Shastri ` 
and Prof. R. G. Bhadlamkar (1919) 

Kavyadarsa of Dandimz Part I ‘Edited sy Dr. S. K. Belvalkar and 
Rangacarya Raddi (19-9) EE: ; . 


т, EE DUE 
Presented be the Goverment xf India ` 
Report of the Calcutta. University Commission, First 5 Volumes e 
(1919 мг 


Preserced by the Edito- FONS 
Sri Kalpasutra (1918). 
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Suksmakarana: First Halt; by.Prof. G. & Apte (1917) r 


й Presented by Hr, J. E. Sakla wala. — | 


` A Manual of Vedanta. Philozophy hy 8. S, Fehts (1919) 
"RT Mazdaism and Vishnuism, Lv A. Govindacsyaswamin (1913) 


` The Gatha Translation (1912) 1 . 


ı Zarathustra and his corteroraries in the Rgveda, by S. К. Hodi- 
77 wala (1913) 
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Ksemendra’s Bharatamanjari , Edited, by K. P. , Parab (Kavyamala 
Series 64) (1888) 
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| Presented by the Author 
A Guide to Surwaya by M. B. Garde (1919) 


` i 
Presented by the U. P. Government. I 
Тө? . . zi ORG 7 » 
`A. Catalogue of Sanskrit; inanuscripts acquited for thé Government, 
Sanskrit Library (1919). 
List of Sanskrit and Hindi manuscripts аб. ће Sanskrit. College, 
, Benares. (1919). . 
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Presented by the Government of India 


` Report of the Calcutta University Commission 7th 8th and 9th 
созе? volumes (1919) LA 
Alphabetical Index of all the words in the Rgveda 


Pone WWA 2» .» , Yajurveda. 
» » »oc 5 Samaveda. 
А a v odd Atharnaveda, 


Report of the Calcutta: University Commission Vol. X (1919) 


The Choronulogy of Ancient India, by V. Gopal Aiyar (1901) 
Ramayana by H. Jacobi - 
*Mahabharata — , 
. Hindu Epic Poetry:: The Mahabharata {a reprint from the West- 
minster Review 1868] 
д1,“ History of Ancient Sañskr:t Literature by Max Muller (1912) 
India: Old and New by Hopxins (1902) 
` Indian Mythology by V. Fausbill (Luzac’s Oriental Religions Series 
Part I)(1903) — 
, Panini: His Place in Sanskrit Literature by T. Goldstucker (1914). 


Presented by the Government of India. 
š А 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission, Volume XI (1919). 


oesProsented:by the Author. - 


Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism by G. K. Nariman (1920). 
(*ocThe Religion of the Iranian Peoples translated by G; K, Nariman. 
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Presented by the Government of ‘India. ' “° 
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Report of the Calzutza University Commission Volume XII $1919) 
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Exesented by the Author. 


Dastur Meherji Ба-а and the Emperor Akbar by K. M. Shastri 
(Nariman) (1918) 1 
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Companion to School Classics, Бу James Gow (1912). 
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Presented क the Daperia Bibrary, Calcutta. 
Imperial Library Catalogue: List of Additions: June to October 
* (1919), | | k: 


Preserzoad Бу X. K., Kale of Dhan 
धार संस्थानचा संक्षिप्त प्राचोन इतिहास by K. K. Kale and S. K. Oka (1919) 
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Choral Hymns from dhe Rgveda group I by Guston Von. Holat 
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Tattvasandarbha by E hri Jivagosvami. 
Bhaktirasayaya, by S” ri Nityasyarupa, 
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Jatakastudien by H. Dldenberg (1918)... 22 

Zur Geschichte des Altindischeri, Erzálungsstiles by H. Olderiberg 
(1919) ` 

Zur Geschichte der А tindischen Prosa by H. Oldenberg (1917) 
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Epic Mythology by Е W. Hopkins (1915) 
Presented Ey J: I. Saklatiali of Bombay. 
A monograph on Mirxbai by 8: S. Mehta (1990: "te | 


Presented bythe. Government of Burma. 


List of &ncient'Monvmentssn Burma (1918) os : 
Notes ori the AincientGeography/ofiBurma ру: G; DuYoiselle.(1906) 
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A Description of the: Burmese Empire Бу аут» баравгшано (1885). 
Thé Chin Hills, Vols. I and, EL by; Carey and; Tuck, (1886) 
The Kalyani Inscriptions (1892). ^... 
Inscriptions of Pagan (1899) 
Catalogue of Pali and Burmese: Books belonging Чо the Library of the 
late King of Burma (1910) Uo ior, cn 
Account of the Discovery; of. the, Piprahwa Stupa. (1809) 
A note on the Palaungs of the. Khodaung Hill Traits of the Mong 
Mit State by C. C. Cameron (1912)... E 
Haka Chin Customs by W: R. Head (1917) ji 
'The Tribes of Burma by 0. C: Lowis (1919) S Pi ५ | 
Description: ofthe Hixbits.and: Gustoms:of tlie Миһзоз.(те@&! and black) 
by E Jameson (1909), , . ne HM euh ero OUE 
The Salons by W. J. S, Carrapiet (1909) 
Burma, its, people and, productions, Vols..I and, Џ by E. Mason 
(1882-3) 
Archaeological! Notes on’ Mandalay: by! Taw: Sein Ко: (1919); 
, Archaeological Notes on Pagar by; Taw Sein, Kor G99) 
Catalogue, of; Coins,in,the Phayre Provencial, Museum, (1909) 
Publications of the Archaeological Department, Burma, No. 1 (1900) 
Original Inscriptions collected by King Bodawpaya in Upper Burma 
(1913) . ies Pe ЛЫШЛЫ v. 
Report of the Superintendent, Archaeplogical Survey, Burma, for the 
year ending 31st March 1919,(19197; — 
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° Presented bythe; Government of: Baroda, 


1. зї सयाजी संहित्यमाला संस्कृत बाङमयाचा' इतिहास by S. V. Pendse 
27, wos विचार by K. N. Joshi. š 

3. आपणा,लघुबन्छु AAA, ру, J. P..Joshipura 

4. ag RA अडून प्रवास by, the, Same | 

5. माबापने वे. बोल) by В. छ Мера, 5... yy am 

6 


° 6, हिंदुस्थानना देवो хапва. by K. P. Trivedi. 
* 7. ате: Тапай, by A: K. Trivedi... 

8 'प्रेमानंद्‌ by.B N.Melita.: _ ~| : on 

9. जगतनो वार्तारूप इतिहास Transd. by G, M. Shah 
10. बालोद्ानपद्धतीकेंगहशिक्षण: Taansd: by WG. Apte. 


111" АЕА ата-а: transd, oy LS) Dave, , 
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* *' 12. चिज्ञानप्रवेब्रिका transd. by Os B. Pürami сш. e 
18. {ЙАТ =l by B. J.-Ojha. ` r 2 
14. दृयाराम be 9; D. Modi. „` doc 
Hoi २1 15. सुधारणा व प्रगति by D.N: Apte. , .. हि 
16. ` वीर पुरुषों Ey B. B. Меша. pc 
17. ЗЕ ея रेखादर्शन by-L.S Dave. «5. a 
^U 18. ' करोंळीञा Ey В. N. Mehta; ` 0 
19. बिटिश né संस्थाओं by में, M. Bhatt. ` ` 22 | 
20. मीरांबाई bo B. N Meta. : , Л. 
(38551081. शिस्त CoN.. G. Shinde and. Major K. N.-Savant 
22. प्राणीविद्याउं रेखादर्शन by B. N. Mehta. -" 
29. दावनिकय cansd. by C. V: Rajwade | 
24. पॅलेस्टाईननी ЗӨВТ transd. by S. B. Gharekhan 
25:1. मनुष्य़विद्यानां 1591: transd: by: M. S. Desai. _' E / 
26. ¦ जंगतनो AET इतिहास vol. II by G:-M. Shah 
7. नीति विवेचन by A Widgery, А. К Trivedradd MM. Лаа 
«melee afi गृहशिक्षण by B B. Mehta ` ` 7 
कबिटेतो उपदेग by C H Pandya. | ^ ЫН pr ' 
bs 480; -गिरधर'ऽ Л D. Modi: Voies чер. ह. Qe 
31. पालमिन्ट by 3. B.-Büch SUORIU set e 
32. तुलनात्मक धर्म विचार Transd. by M. M. Yajnik 
33, भाषण byR.O.Modi. . ५ ss > 
34. इतिहासन्ुं प्रभाः by У. J. Avashia ae | 2 
36. धर्मनां ब्रलतत्वो by R. K. Desai |" 7 7 077 
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Windisch Feachrift by (1914): -. 5 | . 
Genesis des Lapabharata by, J. Dahlmann (1899). 
Nirvana by юа ,, . (4896). 
Das Maba»hgata by — ibid 77 (1895). 


VariousEssay of E. W: Hopkins, bound together. 
ग्रह्मसत्रन्भाश्रलानन Edited by Stenzler (1864) 
ग्रह्मसत्र-पारस्कर Edited by Stenzler (1878) 
LUE bus Ч Po 0 SR- W. * 
Presented by the. University of Calcutta, .. 
The Origin of the Bengali Script/ by R. D. Banerji (1919) 
: ETE et Te Fes Meat Beto 
` Presented taithe Government of India. ...- 
First 12 volumes of the Persian Dictionary, Asif-ul-Loghat. 
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Presented by the Government of the United, Provinces 


Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Sanskrit College i 
Library, Benarès (1911) etre sh 

Catalogue of the Archeological Museum. at Muttra by J. Ph. Vogel 
(1910) 

Monumental Antiquities and Inseript ons,.in.N.W.P. and Ойд by 
Fubrer (1891) PA 

The Jain Stupa and other antiquities ‘of Muttra-by V. A. Smith (1901) 

General Report of Public Instruction ir: the United Provinces of Agra 

` and Oudh for the year ending 31st March (1919) 


Presented by the Government of Mysore. ` ` 


Smriticandrika by Devana Bhatta (1918) Я : 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, edited Бу R. Shama Shastry (1919). ;  * 


Presented by the Government of. Punjab 


Catalogue of the Coina in the Punjab: Museum," Lahore, in 2 volumes 
by R. B. Whitehead. -(1914) ооз жа 
Indian Monumental Inscriptions. -Vo . II 2 parts by G. W: Philip 
(1910) Í GNÁA doa. pu 


Presented by the Governmert of India 


A Guide to the Observations at Delhi, Jaipur, Ujjain and: Benares ру 
G. R. Kaye (1920) 

‘Memoirs 07586 Archeological Survey of India No. 2., Varieties of 
of the, Vishnu Image by B. B. Bidyakinod (1920) 

Secretariat Library, Lists of Additions (36-41) : of 1919 š 

` Sectional Catalogues Nos. 8,.9 and 9a cf 1919 drive Ai 
5 3 Nos. 1, and 2 of 1520 SONG n i: 

» ` Presented by the Varendra Research Society T 

A Catalogue,.of;the, Archeological. Belies. in the. Museum of the 
Vargndra Research Society (1919) Suns tun 8 d 


ч : uʻa 
Presented by the Government of Mysore. pats 
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Mysore Archaeological Series, Editor, "6. Narasimbachar 
1. Тће Keshava Temple at Somnathpar (1917) aay n 
2. The Keshava Temple at Belur (1919) Р Неа 
$. The Lakshmidevi Temple at Dodda Gaddavalli (1919) 
4. Annual Reports of the Archeological Survey of Mysore for the 
years 1887-88, 1891, 1894, 1897-1905, 1909, 1913-14, 1916, 1917. 
1918, 1919 


` 


Presented by the Governmei t of India. 
Repors of the Calcutta University Commission Vol. XIII (1920). 
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' \BHANDARKAR INSTITUTE > E 


iy "The Bveryinat's Review, Matas. со 
2. The Kalpaka, Tinnevelly, Madras d : ero 
~ 8v "Thé Indian Review, Matras Mo @ чк roe क au 
4.7 The Edtentiotal Review, Мед 96 * 
5. Тһе New Review; Bombay. - (0 ता. 2n 
6. The Journal of’ the, Bombay: Branch of, the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay 25 
7. The Young Lanka. Dehivata. Сенон etate 
89 The South Indian Resewch, Madras 
9. East and West, Simla. ` ушм Л 
10. Prabuddha Bahathta ‘Mapavati, Tümalayds. 777777 
11. Zeitschrift. det. Deutschen Morfenlandischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig. 


pedi. ` ero 


12. Man, (Anthropological Sociesy) Londons ° , egag . 23599 
13. |Vividbajnanavistaza, Bombay. s:t lp, o dh ky 277 луы 
14. Sahrdaya ог the Sanskrit Journal, Madras. . | oan 


' | 15. Shama’a, Madras 


16. The Ohio Journal of Sdiends, Ohio, C Mass 8. 


IT “Ван йг Blagati! Burdwan, Betigal 
18. The Ararat, London, England. ` : : ; ín . 
19." Journal of the” Royal’ Asiatic: Society: of Great Bhitain:aud Treland 
_« . London, } ОТОН беа, 

20. Journal of the ‘Mythic Society; "Banglore: ii evt ners л s 

2i. Revue Historique 46: дө Fraitedise, Pondicherry. 

22. Philosophical Review, Baroda. : 

28. Journal of the United: Provinces Historical Society, Allahabad 
24. The Arya, Pondicherry." ` I 

25. The Joural.of the Anthropclogiea? Society, Bonlbay. .. 2 
26, , The Journal of the Indian Казе: Soeiety,"Cnaleutta.. 4 

27. Indian Thougnt, Benares 

88. Journal of the Philosophical Institute, Amalie 

29. Jain бан Sumsodhdka, 29008: ^, c мэ 

30. Journal and Prodésdings/Gt the' Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
31. The Indian Antiquary, Bombay.” 
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i =, Connected, to Jat Juma. 1920. _ . 
(Р = Patron ; ViP.— Vice Patagn ; B.=Benefactor ; L.M.= Life Member.) 


TLe asterisk t shows that the contribution is made through, the Jain 
Zssociation, Bombay. , - 7 . 


Abbot; Kev: Dr. Justin E, 120, Hebert Ауё Summit, New Jersey 
USA, T. M I 
Abhyankar, K. V., M-A., Proféssor of Sanskrit, Gujarat College; Ahme 
dabad, L.M 
to cAÀbhlyánkárs Л Ra B.A. LIB. Pleàdér, Yeotmal, E.M. 
Abhyankar, M 851, Contractor, Shukrawar, Poona City, L.M 
X Abhyankar, VÉsudevashastri,'Fétgüusson College; Poona City, L.M. 
Agashe; V. TL," L.C-E., Retired Superimtending Engineer, Shaniwar, 
Poona City, L.M 
Ambalal Sarabhai, Snetj'Llil:owner, and President, Mill-owners Asso- 
ciation, Ahmedabad, УР 2^ D ह 
Apte, ४. G., B. A., Principal, New Poona College, Poona City, L.M 
+Badridas; ‘Rai: RaHadur, C/o Shet"Gulxbehand Deochand;- Choupati 
Bombay, P. 
. & Bain, F. W., M:A., GRB., C/o King, King ind Co», Bombay; L:M 
Bapat, Dr. V. B., B.A., L.M.S,, I.M.S., £haniwar, Poona City, Т.М 
- Belvalkar; Dx. S.'K; М.А PhD" ?rofessor' of” Sanskrit; Déccan 
*College, Poona, V.P 
Besant, Mrs! Annie; Theosophical Lodger Adyar, Madris, L.M 
Bhadkamkar, R. G., M.A., Assistant Professor of Sanskrit; Karnatik 
€ollege; Dharwar, L.M š 
18 Bhadkamkar, Dr: R. H. M.A; M.D: Tribhuvan Terraces, Girgaum, 
Bombay, P 
', - Bhandarkar, Professor! Di 3.; M-A., 16; Eansdowne Road; Calcutta, L.M 
Bhandarkar, Dr. Р. B., B.A., L.M.S;, State Surgeon, Indore, 
Bhate, GO. VAs, Principal; Willingdca ‘College, Sangli} LiM? 
Bhide, H. B., M.A., L.L.B., Professor of Sanskrit, Samaldas: College, 


BhavanagarjKathiawar; ШОМ: ^ n 1,4 
£0 Bhide, K. Nu BA.) LiL-B4 Retired -Sub-Judge, 2-Budhwar, Poona 
Cty, BM" 2 ] ४ 


Bhide, M. V., I.C.S., District Magistrate Ferozpore, Panjab, IM. 

Bijapurkar, Profi V. Gy MA, New Samartha Vidyalaya, Talegaon 
abhade, L.M 

Bodas, -M.-R M.A L.L.B ; Girgaum Back Road, Bombay, L:M' 

Broacha, Sir Shahapurji, c/o Shapurji Tullockéhand & Co., Bombay 
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25 Chandavarkar, Sir N. 3., Peddar.Road Bombay, P. ND 
` "Ohandrachud, Sardar Z. M., 305, Shantwar, Poona, В, , 
Chinubhai, Lady, Aamedabad,P. ``“ E E 
Chitale, Raobahaduz, G. K., B.A,. L.L.B., Pleader, Ahnfedanagar, 
L.M : 


, . Chonkar, R. M., Por;zzuese Church Rcad, Dadar, Bombay, L.M 
30 Choubal, Sir M. B., Near Railway Siat-on, Poora, L.M 
Covernton, The Handle Mr. J. G ÍA., C.LE., Director of Public 
Instruction, Poont, G.M.  ' : 
"Dalpatbhai Bhagubhar Shet, Ahmedabad, L.M i 
` Dalvi, A. S., B.A, Ecired, Head Maser, Navalkar's House, Girgaum 
Back Road, L.M 
35 Damle, The Hon'ble, 2aobahadur, K. G., B.A., L.L.B., Pleader; Akola, 
Berar, L.M 
७ Damle, N. G., M.A., P. ofessor of Philosophy, Fergusson College, Poona 
City, L.M 
Dange, G. G., M.A., 3rperintendent of Post Offices, Nasik, L.M 
.Deodhar, D. B.,. M.A , Professor of Sarskrit, New Poona College, Poona 
City, L.M. 
Desai, N. P., M.A., L..B., Pleader, Bippur, L.M 
Desai, Ramchandrarao. Kundgol, S.M.C., L.M 
40tDevakaran Moolji, бЕе-, Bombay, 
Deshapande, V. A, E.—., L.L.B., Terda (Via Kudachi Stn., M.S.M.Ry.,) 


L.M 

Dhavale, Mrs. Anandibai, B.A., c/o S.B ,Dhavale Esq., 1.0.5.,. Ranchi, 
L 

Dhavale, S. B., I C.S., Deputy Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, Ranchi, 
Bihar, L.M ° 

Dhruva, A. B., M.A., LL.B., Principal, Sentral Hindu College, Benares, 
LM e 


45 Dhuru, Cassinath D., Lower Mahim, Cadell Road, Bombay, L.M.e 
Dikshit, D. L.,, В.А, Professor of Botany and Zoology, Fergusson 
College, Poona City, LM 
, Dikshit, K. N. М А, Archaeologic-1 Department, Superintendent 
Eastern Cirete, Caloutta, L.M 
Divekar, H. R., M.A., Registrar, Hinda, Women's University, - Hingne 
Budruk, Via Poona City, L.M 1 
Doshi, Hirachand Neomchand, Shet, Marchant, Sholapur, L.M 
50 Gadgil, G. K., B. A., Bac-at-Law, SadasLiv, Poona City, L.M । * ; 
Gadgil, V. G., B.A., Suserintendent, Ralway Board Secretariat, , Simla, 
L.M. - 
Gaikwar, His Highmess Sayajirao Maharaja, Maharaja. of Baroda, 
Baroda, P. ^ 
Gajendragadkar, A. E, М.А.,. Professor. of Sanskrit,.. Elphinstone ° 
College, Bombay, L K | 


18 ° 
Garde, M.B, E.A, Superintendent of Archaeology, Gwalior State, 
Lashkar, L.M. 
fb Charpure, D. R., ALA., B Se, Professor, New Poona College, Poona ` 
Ciiy, Т.А. 
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